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THERE WAS NAUGHT for anyone’s comfort from 
Berlin, as the wall rose higher. A _ much- 
strengthened barrier was erected at great speed 
round the Eastern sector of the city, incorporating 
anti-tank barriers and double thicknesses of con- 
crete; the British Foreign Office said that their 
objections to the walling-in of the East Berliners, 
expressed in August, still stood. So did the wall. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT'S IMMIGRATION BILL lurched un- 
steadily into the House of Commons, falling about 
in unseemly attitudes as it did so. The Opposition, 
having united, to everybody’s surprise, against it, 
attacked it vigorously, as did many of the Govern- 
ment’s own supporters; the former on the grounds 
that it was a racialist measure, the latter because 
it was proposed hastily to drop the hastily-in- 
cluded clause which would have made the Irish 
subject to the same controls as Commonwealth 
citizens. It was hastily proposed that the Irish 
should be brought back into the Bill’s scope, and 
the Bill was hastily taken away for this to be done. 
Since it was already clear that there was no way of 
doing it, it was expected that the Bill would be 
hastily amended, or possibly not. 


* 


MATTERS IN THE CONGO having long since gone 
from worst possible to worst conceivable, it was 
difficult to determine precisely what they had gone 
to now. The mutinous troops of the (more or less 
official) Congolese Army, who had earlier mas- 
sacred thirteen Italian airmen, were being sought 
by the United Nations forces, but it was not clear 
what the United Nations forces would, or could, 
do if it found them. The Security Council con- 
tinued to discuss the problem, but could come to 
no firm conclusions about it. 


* 


IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, the late President 
Trujillo's brothers attempted a coup, which 
failed, the United States Navy having stood by 
just outside Dominican territorial waters just in 
case. The late President’s son remained where he 
was, but the wicket uncles left the country. Other 
international trouble arose, or was threatened, in 
New Delhi, where the Russian Orthodox Church 
was admitted into the World Council of Churches, 
in Ghana, where the Royal visit came to an end 
along with the close season for Dr. Nkrumah’s 
political opponents, in Finland, where Russian 
diplomatic pressure was intensified, in Kenya, 
where famine threatened many thousands of 
Africans, and in Paris, where the Prix Goncourt 
was awarded and the usual riots consequently 
expected. 


* 


AT HOME, the pay pause seemed to have had a kind 
of seizure, when first the striking loaders at Lon- 
don Airport were awarded more than they asked 
for and second the electricity workers were given 
an award dating from a point three months earlier 
than the official end of the pause on April 1. There 
was much excitement in the House of Commons 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
questioned on the subject, and the Prime Minister 
had to come to the Chancellor’s rescue. 


* 


THE COMMITTEE OF 100 announced that it had 
plans for mass sit-down demonstrations at various 
military installations, and urged demonstrators 
not to give their names and addresses when 
arrested, thus compelling the authorities to hold 
them in prison. Meanwhile, two members of the 
less militant Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
disturbed by the rift between the two bodies, sat 
down in Earl Russell’s hallway, and willingly gave 
a names when the police were sent for to eject 
em. 
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TWICE SHY 


be Government has given two mofe examples 
of the timidity which prevents it from form- 
ulating consistent policies, and from sticking to 
such proposals as it has introduced. The Im- 
migration Bill has had to be modified; and now, 
it seems, is to be re-modified, not out of deference 
to public opinion, nor in the light of informed 
criticism, but because of political pressure from 
the Right—and also because the Bill’s implications 
had not been properly worked out. The wages 
pause, too, has been allowed to shiver just when 
there were beginning to be signs that it might 
work; work well enough, at least, to encourage the 
Government to move on to the next step—the 
establishment of a coherent wages plan. 

In both cases the Government can put up the 
same defence: that it does not wish to restrict 
either immigration or wage increases as such; 
it merely wants to regulate them so that they 
do not weaken the country’s” ecoriomic and 
social structure. And naturally it is difficult to 
present a Bill convincingly with the argument, 
‘we don’t want to do this, but we have to do 
something.’ Yet it should not have been beyond 
the Government’s powers to convince the public 
that legislative.-action was necessary in both 
cases; and that in both cases it was as fair as is 
humanly possible. Yet this, in both cases, 
Ministers have singularly failed to do. 


* 


The reason they have failed over the Immi- 
gration Bill, is that they have been reluctant 
to admit that it is not immigrants, but coloured 
immigrants, who are the cause of their worry. 
All the indications are that industry has every- 
thing to gain from immigration, ia providing a 


reservoir of labour. One of the chief trials of 
British industrialists is the chronic lack of 
mobility, and therefore of flexibility, of labour: 
but immigrants, who have pulled up their own 
roots at home, are much less concerned about 
where they live—if work moves they are pre- 
pared to move with it. For similar reasons they 
work harder, on balance; and traditionally they 
are prepared to work dirtier. They have proved 
of immense value to the national economy; nor, 
as yet, have there been any signs that they are 
depriving Britons of jobs by undercutting them 
in the labour market. Rather the reverse: their 
availability helps to create work. 

Where immigration has caused trouble is 
simply in the accommodation market. In 
London and many provincial towns the new- 
comers have been forced into districts which 
have become slums—ghettoes, almost; and this 
has created colour hostility where none existed 
before. It is not, of course, simply a matter of 
colour: the Irish in the mass can be quite as 
unpopular. But the Irish assimilate more quickly; 
and they are not so immediately recognisable as 
different if trouble arises. 

What the Government could have done, if it 
had had the courage, would have been to admit 
that the British people are no more resistant to 
colour prejudice than the people of, say, 
Chicago; and that consequently it is advisable, 
for the sake of the immigrants themselves (and 
of the Commonwealth, for in the long run the 
Commonwealth’s fabric is just as likely to be 
damaged by repetition of the Notting Hill/ 
Nottingham episodes as it is by any restrictions 
on entry), to erect some temporary filter system, 
and admit that it is a colour filter. And there are 
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‘many valid argumetits avarfable: that immigrants 

cannot be absorbed if they arrive in excessive 
numbers; and that Britain ought to have the right 
to exclude individuals on health or security 
grounds. But even this could only be justified if 
at the same time thé Government took steps to 
break the ghetto system, and to spread the immi- 
‘ grants more evenly throughout our cities—and, 
indeed, throughout the whole country. 

But the Government is reluctant to make this 
move, and for easily discernible reasons. In order 
to do so Ministers would require to obtain 
' powers they do not now possess, and use powers 
they are reluctant to invoke. [t would meana much 
* more intensive—and expensive—housing cam- 

paign, coupled with interference in the ordinary 
rights of citizens, both as owners and as tenants. 
Quite apart from the unpopularity of any such 
project, there. would be grave practical diffi- 
culties. So the Government has taken the easy way 
out of imposing restrictions on entry, with the pre- 
tence that the design is not so much to restrict as 
to regulate immigration. 

But it is only a pretence—as the attitude to 
the Irish has demonstrated. They were included 
in the original proposals because otherwise the 
Bill would all too obviously have shown its 
colour design. Then, after what must have 
seemed like a safe interval, it was admitted that 
for practical reasons control of Irish immigra- 
tion might not be possible—which had been 
known all along. But the Government had mis- 
calculated. Not only was the Labour Party far 
more united, and far more effective, in opposi- 
tion on the immigration proposals than could 
‘have seemed possible: the Tory Right, too, 

~ seized the opportunity. The right-wingers do not 
necessarily want restrictions on Irish entry, but 
they were delighted to have such a gift of an 

Opportunity to lambast the Government for 

its Empire-dissolving policies—and to express 

their general dissatisfaction. So, once again the 

Government was forced on to the retreat. 

For the moment what the Government will 
have to do, if it does not want to look uncom- 
monly shabby, is set up a Commission—not, so 
help us, of Inquiry, as that would achieve only 
delay, but of action, if such an idea is not too 
startling: with authority to take on a certain range 
of tasks, and with an injunction to stir up the 
appropriate Ministries, Housing and Labour in 
particular, (as well as the local authorities) into 
doing something to mitigate the unpleasant side- 
effects of immigration, instead of simply wringing 
their hands and blaming each other. If the Gov- 
ernment’s aim is to avoid the growth of colour 
prejudice in this country, it is a worthy one; but 
to avoid trouble simply by refusing immigrants 
because of the colour of their skin is inherently an 
ignoble expedient, unworthy of British tradition. 


* 


Over the wage pause the position has become a 
little clearer from the Prime Minister’s interven- 
tion on Tuesday, but not much; and the fact that 
he felt compelled to intervene is itself a symptom 
of the prevailing Government malaise. When Mr. 
Lloyd is up he is up, and quite effective he can be 
from the Government front bench. But when he 
is down he is out; he is reminiscent of nothing so 
much as a crab left stranded and upside down by 
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a receding wave, feebly waving his legs in the 
air, and hoping that the next wave will set him 
right way up again. 

Mr. Macmillan had the sense to admit that 
recent events have been a setback; but in truth 
the pause has never worked really satisfactorily. 
To begin with it was unfair—inevitably—to those 
next in line for wage increases when it was im- 
posed: and it has since become unfair to: those 
wage-earners in the public sector who:have to 
watch helplessly while workers in’ private enter- 
prise continue with their claims as if nothing had 
happened—Equity, for example, demanding more 
for a bit-part player with a single line in a soap 
opera, ‘Is mum in?’, than most feachers earn in a 
fortnight. . 

Show business, admittedly, is a special case; 
but electricity is not, and Mr. Macmillan’s 
defence in his reply to Mr. Grimond that'we must 
not move to ‘a sort of fascist society where we 
should impose our will’ really will not do. For 
what we have now, on that thesis, is a society 
divided into a fascist segment where the Govern- 
ment deems it right to impose its will, coupled un- 
easily to a free segment where the Government 
dare not intervene. 

Society is not in a healthy condition when a 
body such as the Electricity Council, which owes 
its existence to State sponsorship, can casually 
flout the Chancellor’s express wishes and escape 
unscathed. If the pause is to work, the public 
needs to be persuaded not that it is just—because 
a standstill order of this kind can never be just— 
but it is justified. Exceptions may be allowed 
where .the pause is unworkable (where, say; an 
industry simply lost all its skilled workers) or 
where it is absurdly illogical, as it was at London 
Airport; or even in fringe cases such as Equity, 
which are sui generis. But nobody can be expected 
to take a Government seriously which allows the 
workers in one nationalised industry to ‘exploit 
their bargaining powers, simply because those 
powers happen to be considerable. And with the 
new confusion over whether ‘pause’ or ‘restraint’ 
is the operative word, the future remains uncer- 
tain. For the Government to have slipped up on 
this issue can only breed mistrust; and mistrust is 
no basis on which to rebuild a tottering economy. 


Chapter of Errors 


HE Congo situation has gone from bad to 
‘Bao in the last week. The shocking 
massacre of Italian airmen at Kindu has 
afforded one more proof, if proof were needed, 
that the Congolese central government cannot 
rely on its: troops behaving as a disciplined body 
even when they are not actually in the field. 
Mr. Tshombe does not appear to be any nearer 
co-operating with the Leopoldville government, 
and a new threat to Congolese unity seems to be 
in the offing from the elusive Mr. Gizenga. And, 
matters have not been made any better by the 
publication of the UN jurists’ report on the 
murder of Patrice Lumumba. No doubt it is 
right that his murderers should be held up to 
obloquy, but the assignment of blame to 
President Kasavubu and General Mobutu is 
likely to make them feel that if the Katanga 
regime is destroyed or reunited with the Congo, 
their turn will come; they will be held respon- 
sible. The report will therefore increase the 
difficulties at present being experienced by UN 
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officials on the spot, and its publication must rank 
as a political blunder. 

The fundamental difficulty in the Congo lies 
in the disparity between the unitary conception 
of government held by Leopoldville politicians 
and the means at their disposal for enforcing it. 
The Katanga secession ought clearly to be 
ended, but it can only be ended by the UN 
forces, and their strength seems at present to be 


‘ insufficient for the task. Mr. Tshombe, with his 


mercenaries and his Rhodesian border, remains 
in a strong position; the UN will probably have 
to cajole rather than threaten him. But this can 
pnly be done at the risk of destroying good 


' relations with the central Congolese government, 


whose view of the future relationship of 
Katanga to the Congo is less than realistic. And 
even were the UN able to enforce the reunion 
of Katanga with the Congo, the Kindu incidents 
show that they would probably then have to 
govern the province themselves. 

In short, the UN is being forced into the same 
dilemma which originally created direct colonial 
rule in Africa. By preventing one side or the 
other from winning the Congolese power struggle 
UN intervention has created a dissolution of 
political life which prevents its officials from 
finding sufficiently strong candidates to govern 
the country under their xgis, and forces them 
into direct rule. And it looks as if the UN will 
have to take over more and more sectors of 
Congolese administrative and political life—a 
process which will delay indefinitely the estab- 
lishment of a viable and reasonably efficient 
Congolese government. 


For Tat 
T is not really very surprising that Mr. 
Macmillan should have refused to let Mr. 


Fleming, the Canadian Minister of Finance, see 
the full text of Mr. Heath’s speech to the 
Ministerial Council of the Six. The statements 
made by Canadian Ministers on the subject of 
the Common Market, he could argue, have been 
neither sufficiently temperate nor sufficiently 
discreet for them to be trusted with a record of 
proceedings in these very delicate negotiations. 
The hard fact is that of all the Commonwealth 


countries, Canada is least in the position to. 


adopt an attitude of righteous indignation about 
Britain’s decision; for Canada has never shown 
herself willing to sacrifice one iota of economic 
advantage for the sake of the Commonwealth. It 
is a little late to talk of Empire Free Trade 
now, some thirty years after Ottawa. 


Failure of a Mission 


ID the royal tour really do any good? There 

has been a tendency to assume that because 
the crowds everywhere greeted the Queen so 
effusively, and because the mammies were so 
enchanting, the earlier fears about the tour 
were unfounded. But the original objection to 
the visit (and this is something that seems to 
have been forgotten) was that the Queen, by 
going to Ghana at that time, might seem to be 
condoning on Britain’s behalf the less savoury 
side of Dr. Nkrumah’s autocracy. The bomb 
scare came later; just in time to confuse the 
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issue, for there need never have been any doubt 
of the Queen’s safety—except, of course, from 
the hand of a madman, and that is a risk royalty 
faces anywhere. 

- There have been few signs that the tour has 
done what its supporters hoped it would do: 
help to restore the confidence of Dr. Nkrumah 
and his circle in Britain’s goodwill. That it was 
a huge success from the Ghana public’s view- 
point is undeniable; but nobody who saw how 
people behaved here over Major Gargarin is 
likely to read too much into such manifestations 
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of enthusiasm. The Queen was acclaimed as a 
Queen; not as the Head of the Commonwealth. 
In any case, what the Ghanaians feel is not 
likely to make much impression on Dr. 
Nkrumah; still less on his henchmen, They are 
more likely to have been impressed by the first- 
hand evidence they were given of how a repre- 
sentative of a popular Fleet Street newspaper 
obtains his stories. And from that angle. the trip 
did about as much good as most international 
football matches do to cement friendship be- 
tween the nations. 


The Intriguers 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


N unspoken question was in almost every 

mind in the Bundestag as the new govern- 
ment was sworn in; what had the long, bitter and 
humiliating intrigue over the new West German 
Cabinet brought in solid results? The answer: 
almost nothing. The junior partner in the new 
coalition has five Ministers for its sixty-seven 
MPs, not one of whom wes elected in his own 
right but all on the ‘Second List’; that is, on pro- 
portional representation. But the Cabinet has also 
been increased by two further members to keep 
the balance; a woman for the first time, Frau 
Elisabeth Schwarzhaupt (National Health), and 
a Minister without Portfolio, Adenauer’s loyal 
old friend and party manager, Heinrich Krone. 
And the new FDP post of Minister of Economic 
Cooperation, which was to have been a rival shop 
to Erhard’s Economic Ministry, is occupied by 
Walter Scheel, who has already shown distinct 
signs of coming under the influence of the eco- 
nomic genius Erhard. Erhard is not such a poor 
politician as his intimate enemy Adenauer 
would like the public to believe. 


All the various groups, too, who were trying to 
Oust the Chancellor are now marked men; their 
misdeeds known to the old autocrat and stored 
away in his capacious and unforgiving memory. 
Defence Minister Strauss made a ‘secret’ pact 
with the leader of the Free Democrats before the 
election to carve the cake anew; and though he 
failed to oust Adenauer, he succeeded in his 
other favourite scheme to get rid of the Chancel- 
lor’s loyal aide at the Foreign Office. But when 
von Brentano did go, Strauss was no nearer his 
real goal (always visible through his frequent 
assertions that he would not leave the Defence 
Ministry); for the Chancellor’s young man, Ger- 
hard Schroeder, got the job; and though 
Schroeder is not unfriendly to the Free Demo- 
crats, he does not care too much for Strauss. A 
small gain there for the Free Democrats, perhaps, 
but a loss for their best friend Strauss and a 
source of future suspicions between the ‘secret’ 
allies, 


Eugen Gerstenmaier, too, re-elected President 
(Speaker) of the Bundestag once again, is openly 
opposed to his own party leader Adenauer; he left 
the Parliamentary Party meeting with Economics 
Minister Erhard before the roll was called for 
agreement to the coalition. Erhard himself, the 
greatest single asset of the Christian Democratic 
Union, is now openly and implacably hostile to 
his old chief. When he threatened to resign over 
the new Ministry of Economic Cooperation (to 
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be chiefly concerned with foreign aid), Adenauer 
persuaded him to think again by assuring him 
that ‘he respected Erhard’s views on the subject’; 
yet an hour or so later the Ministry was definitely 
promised to the Free Democrats. By then it was 
too late for Erhard to carry out his threat and 
upset the new government—he had waited too 
long. He stayed in the Cabinet, but it is not likely 
he will forgive this last piece of double-dealing 
from the Chancellor. 

Then there is the Left wing of the Christian 
Democrats, formed by the Catholic trade unions 
under their leader, Katzer. Katzer has real power 
with the working-class conservative vote; he is 
also known to be on a footing of cautious com- 
radeship with the Socialist trade union leaders, 
with whom his group voted in the old parliament 
against his own party on several industrial bills; 
and he is both angry and worried by the big- 
industrialist and anti-trade-union policies of the 
Free Democrats. Katzer and his friends are also 
against the new trend in foreign aid policy; the 
Free Democrats want to make foreign aid to 
Africa and Asia a matter of commerce, rather 
than concentrate on long-term infra-structure 
and education which raise no dividends in the 
immediate future for heavy industry. 

Outside the tightly smiling bunch of coalition 


in 
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partners, barely able to conceal their inner dis- 
likes and disagreements in public, theré is trouble 
ahead for the new Cabinet on two counts. The 
Socialist opposition will certainly attack the 
coalition agreement on constitutional grounds, 
a: attack in which they will have much secret 
sympathy and perhaps even help from inside the 
government ranks (it was CDU man Gersten- 
maier who leaked the secret document to the 
press). The President of the Federal Republic 
was known to favour an all-party coalition to 
face the coming crisis of national confidence if 
and when there is a showdown over Berlin and 
East Germany; he is also known to have been 
disgusted and angered by the low standards of 
personal behaviour and public responsibility with 
which the long coalition wrangle was conducted, 
and his personal relationship with Chancellor 
Adenauer has been much changed by the experi- 
ence of the last two months. Though he was a 
member of the Chancellor's party before he be- 
came President, and though he owes the Presi- 
dency to Adenauer, his actions in future will be 
free from any old loyalty he may have felt in 
the past. 

Finally, Erich Mende, the leader of the Free 
Democrats—who became a key figure when the 
general election took away the Christian Demo- 
crats’ total majority—has since completely dis- 
credited himself by a combination of personal 
vanity, irresponsibility and lack of political skill 
which has thrown away every card he had in his 
hand in his dealings with the old Chancellor. 
The notorious coalition agreement is certainly 
going to collapse; Adenauer will not keep it, even 
if it is not declared unconstitutional. Mende has 
done his own career and his party’s future a good 
deal of harm; nobody in Germany now thinks of 
him as future statesman material—probably not 
even himself. He has shut himself out of the new 
Cabinet, and the coalition committee which he 
hoped to use as his outside lever against Adenauer 
in the Cabinet is exactly the set-up that favours 
the Chancellor's political gifts; for committee 
manceuvring has always been his outstanding 
talent. 
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*The trouble, my dear Manley, 








is that we can't diffe rentiate between North and South 


Irishmen, they all look alike to us.’ 
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The Glass Door 


From WILLIAM GOLDING 


pon’T know how far the Alleghanies stretch. 


They are the small patch of brown, half-way 
up the map of America on the right-hand side. 
They consist of parallel ranges, and cover, | 
suppose, more area than the British Isles. They 
ere not very distinguished as mountains go. 
‘They are relatively low, and tree-clad. They 
have no violence, but abundant charm. How 
thould they not? They pass through Virginia, 
where charm is laid on so thick you could saw 
it off in chunks and export it. 

Here, in Virginia, is none of the restless energy, 
the determined modernity, the revolutionary 
fervour, which in retrospect | see to have 
characterised my own country. | crossed the 
Atlantic from the passionate antagonisms of 
Salisbury traffic on a market day, to the con- 
trolled silence of New York in a rush hour. New 
York traffic flows in a tide too full for sound 
or foam, and is peaceful by comparison. | 
thought then that the allegedly horrifying pace 
of American life was a European invention; and 


- when J got to Virginia I was certain of it. Shout 


at Virginia, shake it, slap its face, jump on it— 
Virginia will open one eye, smile vaguely, and go 
to sleep again. 

Our base of operations is Hollins, a rich girls’ 
college, lapped about by fields, and set down in a 
fold of the Alleghanies. It is ineffably peaceful. 
Wherever you look, there are hills looped along 
the skyline. Every circumstance pleases, woos, 
soothes, and makes comprehension difficult. We 
arrived during the Indian summer, when every 
blade of grass, every leaf, was loaded down with 


cicadas, each of which seemed to be operating a 


small dentist’s drill. Eagles and buzzards floated 
a thousand feet up in the hot air. Blue jays played 
in the fields and a delicately built mocking-bird 
balanced on the white fence by our window like 
a lady with a parasol on a tightrope. On the day 
of our arrival, a mountain bear—probably walk- 
ing in his sleep—wandered into the nearby town, 
saw himself in the glass door of a drug store, 
panicked, woke up the neighbourhood, was 
anzsthetised and taken home again. 

Hollins sits among its mountains and fields, 
remembering the eighteenth century. There is a 
sulphur spring in the grounds, surrounded by a 
sort of bandstand. In the old days, mammas 
would take pallid or spotty daughters here to 
have them cleared up; and the place became a 
spa. Judging by the pictures of strolling ladies 
and young bloods driving curicles, it must have 
been a thriving marriage market—an activity 
which it has never wholly lost. But in the 
1840s the mammas left, social rooms and dormi- 
tories were built, and the place became a college. 

Hollins, set in its estate of several hundred 
acfes, grew to be an enclave of colonial 
architecture, all white pillars and porches, 


grouped round a quadrangle of grass and 


splendid trees. Lately, a most expensive chapel 
has taken the place of the old one. A magnificent 
library building has been added, modern to the 
last air-conditioned, glass-fronted detail, where 
the bookstacks have a most generous expanse of 
working space round them. It is typical of the 
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almost parody southernism of the place that the 
laboratories are still inadequate. But I have to 
admit that this choice of what things come first 
seems splendidly liberal to me, who have suffered 
from the contrary conception. 

Here, then, we work gently, with cushions 
under us, and plate glass between us and the rest 
of the world. It is pleasant to contemplate the 
clock on the administration buildings, by which 
we regulate our affairs. For the clock is a 
Virginian clock. The minute hand toils up, lifting 
the heavy weight of the hour until it totters up- 
right. Then, as if that effort had exhausted the 
mechanism, the hand falls down to half past three 
and stays there, collapsed. Long may it continue 
so to make a mock of the arbitrary, enslaving 
time-stream! It is as useless and decorative as the 
carillon which tinkles out Mozart minuets, or 
hymns, or snatches of old song, from the chapel 
spire. 

Under the trees, along the cemented paths, go 
the drifts of girls, pathetic and charming, 
giggling or absorbed, shy of the bearded foreigner 
behind his plate glass, but courteous to the help- 
lessness of old age. Some of them are northerners, 
but the most part southern, and some are from 
the deep South. Like all women students, they are 
inveterate, comically obsessive note-takers, who 
hope by this method to avoid the sheer agony of 
having to think for themselves. Often they have 
an earnestness before the shrine of this unknown 
god Education, which seems at odds with their 
careful make-up and predatory scent. They will 
propose a scheme of studies which leaves them 
no time to eat in the middle of the day; but 40 
per cent. of them leave to get married before they 
reach the end of their studies. They are intimidat- 
ing, ingenuous, and delightful; and about the 
realities of life in the world at large they know 
absolutely nothing at all. 

Yet how should they? Problems are smoothed 
over, and have the sharp edges blunted for them 
by space, prosperity, and the American capacity 
for presenting any situation in a series of ready- 
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made phrases, Even that problem in the South 
which has made such a stir in the world does not 
occur here so acutely, since the coloured popula- 
tion in this neighbourhood is only about 10 per 
cent. of the whole. Certainly it exists; and an 
Englishman, who sees everything at one remove, 
understands not only the discourtesy of meddling 
with it, but the difliculty of dealing with the 
problem precisely because it is not acute. Hollins 
is an enclave, an educated and liberal one. It has 
preserved almost as an archeological relic what 
was inoffensive in the white/black pattern, with- 
out perhaps noticing what was going on. 

Across the field outside our window is a wood, 
under Tinker Mountain. In the wood, and partly 
visible, is a hamlet, a red church with a white, 
clapboard spire. This is a negro village. In the old 
days, when girls came to Hollins, they brought 
their body slaves with them. and sometimes these 
slaves stayed on. They settled in the hamlet, and 
now provide the servants for the college. | see 
them every afternoon, making their dignified way 
across the field, large, comfortable women in 
bright clothes, young men who go whistling and 
with a dancing step. As your eyes grow 
accustomed to the light of this ancient country, 
you begin to see that the man who empties your 
ashcan is coloured; so are the men who sweep 
your road or work in the power-house, so are the 
girls who clean or wash or sew, or serve in the 
canteen. Yet at Hollins, because of its isolation, 
the relationship is a historical relic. What keeps a 
girl out of Hollins is not a colour bar but an 
economic one. It costs more than £1,000 a year to 
keep a girl there. 

For the problem is smoothed over, is down out 
of sight. The servants, like college servants every- 
where, have a long tradition of service. They seem 
proud of the college and the college is proud of 
them. Here, embalmed, is a tiny section, a left- 
over bit of history, which loyalty, education and 
kindliness have minimised until it has a sort of 
willow-pattern charm. Yet north of us is an area 
where the public schools have shut down to avoid 
integration. South of us, the railway has 
segregated waiting rooms. 

The problem is at once too foreign, too vast, 
and too muted for my comprehension. At least 
there is a fund of human goodwill here, which 
makes the cheap jibes flung from outside seem 
blunted weapons. Let me do no more, therefore, 
than record a scene, before the adjustments, the 
manceuvres, the shrugs of history have taken it 
away for ever. I emerged the other day from a 
book-lined room to the shock of autumn’s air on 
the campus. A dozen coloured men stood by leaf- 
piles, with brooms and rakes in their hands. Some 
of them talked, and pushed the leaves about. 
Others stood motionless, leaning on rakes. They 
wore bright blue and red, rich brown. They 
worked, when they worked, with inspired slow- 
ness, under the Virginian clock. Silhouetted 
against the white columns, among thick trunks 
and clattering leaves, standing among drifts of 
girls who tinkled here and there with laughter, 
the dark men seemed a still life. They seemed 
happy to do this, as the girls seemed happy to do 
that. Passing among them in the brisker air, some 
obscure compulsion made me speak to the oldest 
man of all. He was small and gnarled, dressed in 
bright blue, his black face startling under a 
stubble of white hair. I made some inane remark 
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about the weather, which woke him up. He 
laughed and crowed, and his body jerked. ‘Yas- 
suh!’ he said; and we both knew, with one of 
those psychic flashes that are so often wrong, that 
we were taking part in some ripe old comedy of 
the South—‘Yas-suh!’ 

I reeled on, conscious at last of my solid 
presence in this mild, foreign land, and struck 
myself a shattering blow on the invisible glass 
door of the library. I tottered inside as the carillon 
tinkled out a minuet by Mozart; and sank into a 
seat among the girls who were studying the 
mythological sources of CEdipus and Hamlet, or 
surveying Spanish Literature, or reading The 
Rights of Man. 

For the problem has not yet come consciously 
to Hollins. Perhaps it never will, but be by- 
passed. Yet the enclave is not secure. As the town 
expands, the value of the Hollins land goes up 
and presently there will be pressure to sell. More- 
over, now that America has inherited an ancient 
mantle, exotic students are coming to Hollins; 
Indian and Korean, like the business interests 
pressing south into Virginia, they are a sign of 
things to come. They are a colourful sight, in the 
national costume which is their only defence 
against the ancient intolerance of the countryside. 
Moreover, an inter-State highway is advancing 
across the land, majestically shouldering hills out 
of its way; and like it or not, that road will divide 
the estate not half a mile from the campus. 

Yet for today, preserved, there stands the 
pattern; the friendly faculty, the girls, the tall, 
colonial columns, the dark servants and the quiet 
sun. 


An Ever-fixed Mark 
By KINGSLEY AMIS 


Years ago, at a private school 
Run on traditional lines, 

One fellow used to perform 
Prodigious feats in the dorm: 
His quite undevious designs 
Found many a willing tool. 


On the rugger field, in the gym, 
Buck marked down at his leisure 
The likeliest bits of stuff; 

The notion, familiar enough, 

Of ‘using somebody for pleasure’ 
Seemed handy and harmless to him. 


But another chap was above 
The diversions of such a lout. 
Seven years in the place 

And he never got to first base 
With the kid he followed about. 
What interested Ralph was love. 


He did the whole thing in style: 
Letters three times a week, 
Sonnet-sequences, Sunday walks. 
At last, during one of their talks, 
The youngster caressed his cheek, 
And that made it all worth while. 


Nowadays, for a quid pro quo, 

Ralph’s chum does what, and with which; 
Buck’s playmates, family men, 

Eye a Boy Scout now and then. 

Sex is a momentary itch, 

Love never lets you go. 
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Wanted: A Minister of Tourism 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


N 1960 the following numbers of tourists 

(in round numbers) arrived in: Austria, 4.5 
million; Belgium, 1.9 million; West Germany, 5.5 
million; Italy, 7 million; Netherlands, 1.5 mil- 
lion; Switzerland, 4.9 million; France, 5.6 million; 
Ireland, 1.4 million; Spain, 6.1 million; United 
Kingdom, 1.7 million.* 

I must emphasise at once that statistics of 
tourism are extremely hard to compile and con- 
sequently apt to be unreliable. For instance, not 
all the above figures are calculated on the same 
basis. Those for Ireland, Spain and the UK are 
recorded at frontiers, the rest at hotels. But the 
difference is likely to be flattering rather than 
otherwise to the UK, because the Italian figure 
for tourists crossing the frontier is 9.1 million— 
over 2 million more than the hotels figure, even 
when an estimated 8.9 million ‘excursionists’ 
are left out of account. 

On the face of it, this is deplorable. Fewer 
tourists come to Britain than to Belgium, and 
only slightly more than to Ireland. Some comfort, 
however, is to be found in another set of figures— 
the number of days spent by tourists in the countries 
they have visited. Not every country hazards 
an assessment of this important factor, but among 
those which do, the following figures may be 
noted (again for 1960): Austria, 5.6 days per 
tourist; Belgium, 1.8; West Germany, 2.1; Ire- 
land, 12; Italy, 5; Netherlands, 2.3; Switzerland, 
3.25; UK, 33.6. 

Much as I should like to accept the British 
figure without reservation, I cannot honestly do 
so. It seems to me improbable that the average 
foreign tourist spends over a month in this 
country, whereas he hurries away from Italy or 
Switzerland in under a week. Admittedly those 
who travel to an island—even in the air age— 
may be more tempted to linger than those who 
merely have to recross a land frontier. But I 
find it hard to believe that the disparity between 
Britain and Italy, to take only two cases, can 
be as great as the figures suggest. 

It is clear, however, that Britain attracts the 
‘classy’ type of tourist — transatlantic and 
European: the type who has time on his hands 
and money to burn. Obviously Britain has a 
special advantage in the competition for Ameri- 
can and Canadian visitors, and it is significant 
that two-thirds of our tourist earnings are still 
from outside Europe. But it is more significant, 
surely, that the American traffic has been dis- 
appointing this year—about 2 per cent. down. 
We cannot any longer depend upon the lure of 
a common language: more and more Conti- 
nental Europeans are learning to speak good 
English, while more and more Americans are 
learning foreign languages. Besides, it is absurd 
that so few Continentals should be visiting 
Britain. They have a much shorter distance to 
come, but they have to be given the inducement. 
At the same time we shall have to fight harder 





* Tourism IN Europe, 1961. (Published by OEEC 
= : cree from HM Stationery Office, price 
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for our share of transatlantic tourists. In 
general, we must go for quantity as well as 
quality. 

Are we taking the tourist problem seriously? 
Are our official arrangements equal to the scale 
and urgency of the problem? Decidedly no. It 
goes without saying that a tourist is an ‘invisible 
export’ of unique value. When he comes to 
Britain he may well travel in British-owned trans- 
port. While he is here he is sure to spend money 
—perhaps a lot of money. And after he has eft, 
if he has enjoyed his visit, he will act as an 
unpaid publicity agent for Britain, encouraging 
his compatriots to follow in his footsteps. More- 
over the potentialities of tourism are increasing 
every year, as living standards rise and a more 
lively international consciousness develops in 
the affluent parts of the world. 

Italy has a Minister of Tourism. In France 
there is a Commissariat Général. Even in the 
United States President Kennedy has recently 
set up a Federal Travel Service to boost the 
tourist trade. In Britain there is no Ministry— 
not even a subordinate Minister—with special 
responsibility for tourism. There is only the 
British Travel and Holidays Association, operat- 
ing manfully on a budget of £1,300,000, of which 
over £1 million consists of a grant from the 
Board of Trade. (The rest is put up by interested 
parties.) The chairman is appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, but unpaid. The present Chairman, 
Sir William Mabane, is a diligent and experi- 
enced man, and I have no doubt that he is doing 
his best. All the same, there is something 
amateurish about unpaid public work, and the 
task of building up Britain’s tourist trade is too 
complex and challenging to be tackled in an 
amateur spirit. 

I suggest, therefore, that a British Minister of 
Tourism ought to be appointed without delay. 
He might be an additional Minister of State at 
the Board of Trade, but he should be of Cabinet 
rank. He should also be given wide authority to 
investigate, to plan and, where necessary, to 
spend public money. There is no time to lose. 

One aspect of British life which would im- 
mediately engage the attention of such a Minister 
is the way foreigners are greeted when they arrive 
in Britain. Erasmus—a good European if ever 
there was one—had an unpleasant experience in 
the customs house at Dover. Many indeed are 
the modern travellers, from the Continent and 
elsewhere, who have suffered vexatious treatment 
at British seaports and airports. Our officialdom is 
still intensely insular. Only by official action can 
the official attitude be changed. 

Publicity is another key matter. Is Britain be- 
ing properly ‘sold’ to foreigners? On October 28 
the Daily Mirror carried a picture of a nineteen- 
year-old actress, Ray Hudson, dressed in the uni- 
form of a Beefeater. She was being sent to New 
York ‘to persuade more Americans to visit Lon- 
don,’ and the Mirror caption added: ‘One way 
that curvy-figured Ray hopes to put up the tourist 
figure is by telling Americans on TV and radio 
that there's plenty of fun to be had in London's 
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night spots.’ Is sex and tradition really the right 
formula? 


Sex is ubiquitous. As for our traditions— 
Beefeaters, stately homes, and all that—they can 
be taken for granted. Foreigners know all about 
them. What they are less sure about is the amenity 
of life in Britain: the cleanliness and comfort of 
our hotels, the quality and availability of food 
and drink. During the last two years a big effort 
has been made to increase the supply of good 
hotels. In London, the figure of new beds in such 
hotels was 550 in 1959 and 500 in 1960, compared 
with only 1,000 between 1953 and 1958. In the 
first nine months of 1961, 1,300 beds were ‘com- 
pleted’ and 1,700 more ‘under construction.’ In 
the provinces progress has been more modest: 
400 beds ‘constructed’ in 1960, 600 more ‘com- 
pleted’ and 700 ‘under construction’ by October 
of this year. 


The Government must encourage and assist the 
good work. One method would be to reconsider 
the system under which hotels get none of the 
taxing or rating advantages of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Another would be to lend money on 
preferential terms for the building and modernis- 
ing of hotels. (In France the equivalent of $16 
million was granted in loans, during 1960, 
out of public funds.) Yet another would be to 
drive a coach-and-four through our nonsensical 
licensing laws. (I quite agree with Mr. Cecil Gar- 
stang, chairman of the Association of British 
Travel Agents, who said on October 30: “We had 
been led to believe . . . that our valuable tourist 
irade would benefit from a thorough revision of 
our archaic licensing laws. It now seems that all 
we can look for are minor changes.’) 

A Minister of Tourism could not only help to 
improve our trading position. He could also 
help us to look at the world around us with less 
complacency and with more emulous goodwill. 
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The Churches and Colour 


By 


GRACE SCOTT 


VERY so Often, political pronouncementscountry, have made strong representation to the 


delivered from Central African pulpits make 
press headlines and provoke interminable dis- 
cussion and correspondence on the rights or 
otherwise of the Church to interfere in politics. 
One school of thought considers that ministers of 
God should stick to the gospel and remain aloof 
from such worldliness; another maintains that no 
preacher worth his cloth can preach Christian 
brotherhood in Africa without drawing attention 
to some of the unchristian and unbrotherly con- 
ditions around him. Sharp divisions of opinion 
often arise between members of the same Church; 
and outspoken ministers (usually referred to as 
‘Fighting Parsons’) who have dared to voice 
political sentiments to their congregations, have 
sometimes been reproved by their seniors and 
boycotted by their parishioners. 

Nevertheless, leaders of the Church have often 
been outspoken in their criticism of the Govern- 
ment; the most spectacular example being the 
protest signed by Anglican, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational Church leaders over 
Southern Rhodesia’s Preventive Detention Act 
in 1959. In the same year, the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the Federation openly criticised Sir 
Roy Welensky’s Government for its racial policy, 
which led to an exchange of polite but terse 
letters between the Prime Minister’s office and 
their Lordships which continued for several 
weeks. 

Much more currently, both the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Christian Council, a body of representatives 
from almost every Protestant Church in the 
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Governor on the matter of Northern Rhodesia’s 
new constitution, expressing deep concern at the 
political tension it has provoked and earnestly 
hoping that steps will be taken to remedy the 
situation. Since it is widely understood that the 
Africans’ dissatisfaction with the constitution js 
entirely the result of Sir Roy Welensky’s inter- 
ference, this action on the part of the Churches 
places them virtually in declared opposition to 
the Federal Government—an attitude which was 
criticised by Lord Salisbury earlier this month 
as interference in Northern Rhodesian affairs 
of State. 

Although they preach brotherhood, most 
churches in the Federation practise congrega- 
tional segregation—not from intention but from 
custom and convenience. Church leaders, when 
asked, stress that Africans are welcome at all ser- 
vices held in churches in European residential 
areas, but in only a few of these churches are a 
handful of African worshippers sometimes to be 
seen. Few Africans are going to walk or cycle five 
or six miles from their townships for the ‘privilege’ 
of sitting among Europeans for a service held in 
the English language. when they can much more 
easily go to their own church just round the cor- 
ner, sit with their friends, sing stirring hymns and 
listen to sermons in their own native tongue. Only 
in villages and on mission stations is it usual for 
both races to worship together, though cathedrals, 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic, are multi- 
racial, not only in the congregation but at the 
altar—African priests often administering to 
European as well as African communicants. In 
Blantyre and Lusaka European worshippers in 
the Catholic cathedrals have long since become 
indifferent to the crooning, wailing and coughing 
of picannins strapped to their mothers’ backs 
during Mass, or being breast-fed in the pews, 
while noisy little black toddlers fidget in the aisles. 

The Church of England claims to be the first 
to practise racial partnership in Southern Africa, 
as all its Synods since the year 1847 have been 
open to both races, no distinction being made 
between black and white priests. The Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa (as distinct from the 
Church of Scotland, whose political affiliations in 
Nyasaland have received world-wide publicity) 
has also carried out a policy of partnership in 
its General Assembly since the 1890s. All the 
same, Salisbury’s Presbyterian Church lost a 
number of its European members a few years 
ago when Africans were first welcomed to its scr- 
vices. Its Moderator, a kindly Scot with a self- 
confessed penchant for politics, is frequently in 
the news for his outspoken comments on the coun- 
try’s affairs. 

The Dutch Reformed Church makes no secret 
of its attitude towards congregational integration 
—it doesn’t hold with it. The white man worships 
here; the black man there. On June 4 last a 
group of ‘Freedom sitters’ tried to alter the 
arrangement; a few members of the National 
Democratic Party and some European sympathi- 
sers presented themselves on Sunday morning 
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at the Salisbury Dutch Reformed Church and 
asked to be allowed in. They were turned away by 
Elders who told them it was not the church’s 
policy to let Africans use the same churches as 
were used by Europeans. Yet no one who knows 
Africa will deny that the DRC does sterling work 
among Africans in its missions. It just so happens 
that its adherents are able quite happily to recon- 
cile Christian brotherhood with apartheid. 

Recently the Anglican Church, through its 
Social and Industrial Council, caused quite a 
furore by accusing the Southern Rhodesian 
Government of perpetuating racial discrimina- 
tion through its Native Affairs Department. A 
commission of inquiry appointed by govern- 
ment to inquire into the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment has since then recommended its abolition. 

And quite a rumpus was created earlier this 
year when the Catholic bishops of Southern 
Rhodesia published a Pastoral Instruction en- 
titled ‘Peace through Justice.’ Signed by five 
Church dignitaries, among them the Archbishop 
of Salisbury, the Instruction in a summarised 
form was read out from every. RC pulpit in 
Southern Rhodesia on Whit Sunday, provoking 
such sensational headlines in the local press as 
‘Fierce Attack from RC Bishops,’ ‘Race Barriers 
in SR likened to Nazism,’ and was quoted freely 
ont of context. 

The actual complete Instruction reads, apart 
from its several references to the Pope, like a 
reasonable manifesto issued by a reasonable 
liberal political party. It ‘hits out’ at some of 
Southern Rhodesia’s more vulnerable spots, such 
as bad housing conditions for Africans ‘in many 
instances unworthy of human beings,” low wages 
and the system which forces African husbands to 
be separated from their wives: ‘in many town 
locations and compounds married quarters are so 
scarce that married workers pose as single men in 
order to find employment and accommodation. 
Even domestic servants have in actual practice 
little opportunity for family life and dare not 
complain for fear of dismissal. Such a state of 
affairs . . . can only breed crime and chaos.’ 

The bishops criticise the ‘obvious disparity in 
the quality and quantity of land occupied by the 
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two major racial groups in the country’ and speak 
candidly about race relations: ‘Though many fail 
to see it, or refuse through sheer selfishness to 
acknowledge it, the doctrine of racial superiority 
as taught and practised by many in this country, 
differs little in essence from that of the Nazis.’ 
On the other hand, the Instruction warns 
Africans of the evils of intimidation, urging the 
value of true nationalism: ‘the desire of people 
to participate fully in the life and development of 
their country ...a refusal to be stripped of 
their ancient character and turned out mass- 
produced, de-characterised and presented to the 
world as ersatz Europeans.’ 
Unfortunately the local press, perhaps more 
from lack of space than deliberation, quoted only 
such passages from the Instruction as made it 
appear to the careless reader that the bishops 
were one-sided in their views—in favour of the 
African and against the European in the country. 
Letters to the Editor were not slow in coming in, 
accusing the bishops of ‘inflaming racial prob- 
lems,’ or giving ‘unholy joy to the Federation’s 
opponents.’ ‘Disgusted’ and ‘appalled’ readers 
pointed out irrelevantly that the bishops would 
never be permitted to air such views in Nazi 
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Germany, nor in countries behind the Iron Cur. 
tain; with a few exceptions the tone of the letters 
expressed the very attitude the bishops deplore 
in their Instruction : 
It is time the bishops, politicians and others 
{one reader wrote] concentrated on the welfare 
of our many Europeans who are unemployed 
and destitute, instead of pampering the ungrate. 
ful savage Africans 
and another, a self-confessed Catholic, hinted 
strongly that the Archbishop of Salisbury should 
be dealt with as a certain bishop in South Africa 
had been dealt with when he interfered in politics, 
It is becoming increasingly clear that leaders 
of the Federation’s churches feel it is their duty 
to speak out on political matters: as one of them 
put it: ‘The prophets never hesitated to say what 
they thought was right.’ Those members of the 
Government, the Church and the laity generally 
who do not approve are perhaps not so much 
shocked that the Church should dabble in such 
mundane matters, as troubled by conscience. And 
what could be healthier for any country than to 
have, not just a still small voice, but a hearty 
bellow of conscience at its elbow? So long as 
church leaders continue to speak their mind, 
fearlessly, there is hope for Central Africa. 


Home From Home 


By SIMON RAVEN 


OWEVER the cinema may fare elsewhere, 
here on the south-east coast the local still 
counts for a lot in social life, particularly on 
Sundays in winter, when everyone is too bored 
to stay at home and too cold to stay out of doors. 
This applies more especially to the young (four- 
teen to twenty), who contrive, in their flexible 
way, to get ample value for their one-and-nine- 
pence on several different levels at the same time. 
To start with, they can stay in the place from 
3.30 to 9.30: six hours of warmth and relative 
comfort, and no one to nag at them (except from 
the screen, but more of that later). And then all 
their friends are there, so that they can move 
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constantly from group to group exchanging 
gossip and. insult, and all the more cosily for the 
prevailing darkness. The lavatory serves the 
social purpose of a kind of bar; people pop in and 
out ‘for a quick one,’ or to see who else is there, 
or just because they fancy a change of scene, 
Courting couples can use the back rows for 
courting, while persons unaccompanied save by 
their own sexual aspirations have a rich field for 
research. On the whole, however, the sexes re- 
main segregated; for our cinema is used essen- 
tially as a club, and as in many better clubs 
there is a ‘ladies’ side’-—in this case the front 
seats on the extreme right, whence you may heart 
continuous confidential giggling and much un- 
wrapping of cacophonous packages. Of the males, 
the more sober ones sit in the centre, where they 
can see the film better if they like it, while the 
rowdies patronise the front rows on the left, 
where they throw live cigarette ends at each other 
and break every kind of wind at carefully con- 
certed intervals. 

But for all of this, the films do receive atten- 
tion, and the critical reactions to them are both 
sound and prompt. To speak broadly, a well-told 
story or talented acting (however unpromising the 
context) will achieve silence even among the 
rowdies: Olivier’s monologues in The Devil's 
Disciple were accorded respect, and while The 
Guns of Navarone was playing only about three 
people went to the lavatory the whole way 
through. Not that the club approves of heroism 
—this, like self-conscious displays of virtue 
(whether by officers or other ranks), is treated 
with extreme scepticism—but it appreciates a 
clearly stated goal and likes to follow the steps 
by which this goal is approached. The club is 
also very partial to technical problems, and will 
always behave courteously while these are ex- 
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plained: during Cone of Silence an intricate dis- 
cussion about aerodynamics raised almost visible 
relish from the stalls. Intellectual or social prob- 
lems are also acceptable, provided the club is not 
talked down to or dishonestly used: thus Victim 
was interrupted only when the characters started 
piously intoning ‘White Paper’ extracts about 
protecting juveniles from marauding homo- 
sexuals. (The three elderly men in mackintoshes 
who maraud round the club are carefully avoided 
but otherwise treated as a passable ‘bad taste’ 
joke.) 

Again, the heaviest of emotional states will be 
tolerated—unless and until it becomes false, 
when there will be a salvo of exploding paper 
bags such as greeted, | am happy to say, the 
loathsome conclusion of Sanctuary. Violence is 
welcome, but only if it is plausibly enacted and 
keeps its proportionate place in what is going 
forward; by the same token, there is an increasing 
tendency to greet ‘tough guy’ pretensions, or in- 
deed physical expertise of any kind, with defen- 
sive mockery—but, of course, this may have 
something to do with the deficient physiques of 
many of the club members. Finally, and to the 
club’s eternal honour, it rejects outright, though 
it always turns up to see, those films which are 
deliberately directed at its supposedly low tastes. 
During a peculiarly foul feature called Doctor 
Biood’s Coffin, at the end of which a corpse was 
reanimated in an advanced and vividly photo- 
graphed state of decay, the club chattered noisily 
throughout and saluted the appearance of the 
corpse with wolf-whistles. 


* 


In short, the club shows a very fair measure of 
good manners and good sense. But although a 
certain class of film-producer is apparently be- 
ginning to realise this fact, it is still almost wholly 
ignored by screen advertisers. Indeed there are 
signs that some of these, so far from seeking to 
improve their taste, are becoming petulant and 
even overbearing. For while most advertising is 
much as ever—a shoddy series of flirtations with 
sex or status—in One department at least there 
has been a distinctly sinister development. 

This is in the advertising of the ice-cream and 
kindred rubbish which the club is expected to 
buy in the intervals. Formerly, these goods were 
recommended in silky tones as being tasty and 
restoring; now there is a disciplinary, an almost 
militant, approach. A girl and a boy are shown 
Seated side by side, each displaying prominently 
a carton of ice-cream; then, in deliberate and 
synchronised motion, they detach the little spoons 
from the cardboard and swallow their mouthfuls 
with looks of barely restrained ecstasy, as if they 
were reaching a sexual climax and were too polite 
to say so with their mouths full. So far, of course, 
this is nothing out of the ordinary—even though 
the action is accompanied by a raucous and sub- 
literate ditty, rendered in a rhythm which shat- 
ters the nerves and empties the very soul of 
everything save the product’s tyrannous claims. 
Still, one has endured worse? Possibly; but in 
this case, just as one is thanking God for a good 
deliverance, the whole performance starts up 
again, the identical performance, complete with 
action and ditty to the last twitch. Surely the pro- 
jectionist has boobed? Oh no, he hasn't; and just 
to make quite sure you get the message, the 
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eye 


WHEN LADY WINDERMERE 


turned to her husband in Act II and said ‘I always read the Spectator; it is so informative, don't 
you think?’ she was setting a fashion that continues to this day. We have been collecting references 
to the paper from books and plays, etc., and a fascinating collection it makes. In Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
for instance, Big Daddy says to Brick in Act III, “You punk, you talk like a Spectator editorial’; 
in The Kon-Tiki Expedition there is an entire chapter devoted to a description of how the pages, 
opened out and refolded, were used as a makeshift net to catch plankton, and the signature tune 
of Panorama is, of course, ‘I read the Spectator every week, honey, how about you?’ 








But this is not ali. The Spectator has passed into current British life to an extent that is true 
of no other paper. Did you know, for example, that this year alone there have been no fewer than 
561 references to it in Parliament, including Mr. Macmillan’s celebrated remark that “Without the 
Spectator 1 wouldn’t know what to think half the time, or the other half either, and the same is 
true even with the Spectator’? Again, in the Graham Sutherland portrait of Lord Beaverbrook, 
what at first sight appears to be his Lordship’s left arm turns out to be, on closer scrutiny, a rolled-up 
copy of the Spectator. And it was House and Garden which first revealed, in its amusing profile 
of Lady Pamela Berry (the left, or more amusing one), that no fashionable Belgravia or Westminster 
home any longer has flowers on its tables; torn-up copies of the Spectator, floating like rose petals in 
a bowl, are now all the rage. 


In other words, the Spectator is very much the thing of the moment. Sparkling thoughtful, 
informative, informed, constructive, wide-ranging, interested, interesting, comprehensive and hard- 
hitting, the Spectator makes the ideal Christmas present from or to anyone who is, or wants to be, 
abreast of every form of life—in the world of politics, books, the arts, the city, international events, 
fashion, the home, food and wine. You can send it for a year, at a half-price rate of only 27s. 6d. 
($4 from Canada or the USA), to as many friends, relatives, neighbours, colleagues or acquaintances 
as you wish, provided only that they are noi already regular readers. All you need do is to fill in the 
coupon below (write on plain paper if you do not wish to cut the page) and send it with the 
appropriate remittance. We do the rest: and the rest includes even a greetings card with the first 
copy sent, telling the recipients whom they have to thank. As Mr. Gaitskell said, ‘When I contem- 
plate the Spectator, 1 sometimes wonder what more, if I may say so, life affords.’ 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London. WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ S d. 


(Please use capital letters throughout) 
fa ee AO Se re ee rere ery eee ee ee ee Pee ered eee 


Ce SSS SHEHSS EHS SSSSEHSHSSSSESSHEHSSSHES SHS SEHSHSHEEHHHHSEHSEHSHOHSHSHSEHHEHS SHEETS HSESHESSHEHHHOSHBESEEE®E 


ee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee HEH HEHEHE HE HSHEHSHSHSHEHEH HEHEHE HSHEHH HEHEHE H HE EEH HEHEHE SESH HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEH HEED 


eee eee PEERS ESSE HSS SHEESH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HH HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE SHH HHS EHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HHS E EES 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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abominable charade is gone through yet a third 
time, the one difference being that the ditty is now 
three times as loud. 

The implications are plain. This is how you 
should behave—you should buy and eat this stuff 
as you have been told to do. We are telling you 
three times so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing; and (the threat is unmistakably there) if you 
still don’t do as you've been told we shall go on 
telling you, yelling at you, until you do. The big 
picture won't start until you've toed the line. ... 
I'm glad to say that the club is largely resistant to 
this bullying. They buy the stuff, as they always 
did, for its consumption is part of the whole occa- 
sion, like going to the Gents, and the empty con- 
tainers are useful for throwing at friends; but the 
advertisement itself is resented and sometimes 
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booed. 1 mention it here because it seems to me 
that blatant and undisguised repetition, as 
opposed to cumulative insistence, is a new ele- 
ment in screen advertising, and that the threat 
which underlies it indicates a new sales approach 
whereby consumers are no longer to be wooed but 
openly ordered to buy. No doubt some researcher 
has come up with a theory that what the public 
really craves is to have authority imposed on it. 
It is an interesting notion, of course, particularly 
when applied to the puritan British, but it gives 
me pleasure to report that our local ‘club,’ an- 
archic, spontaneous and shrewd, has confuted it 
quite as firmly as it rejected the living corpse in 
Doctor Blood’s Coffin. They come and they buy 
(how else on a bleak winter Sunday?), but they 
are not taken in. 


Before Cyrus 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE forthcoming 2,500th anniversary of 

Cyrus the Great—1963—and a state visit 
from the Shah to President de Gaulle are the 
occasion for one more exhibition of Iranian 
art, this time in the Petit Palais at Paris. One 
more, but not like the others. Cyrus comes right 
at the beginning of Iranian recorded history. 
Before him there were only four or five Kings 
of the Medes. But at this exhibition you only 
reach Cyrus halfway through. Of the 1,167 
objects exhibited 624 were old when he 
conquered his empire. For the first time the 
accumulated finds of recent years from proto- 
historic and prehistoric Persia have been 
brought together on a big scale outside their 
country of origin. Over 800 of these objects come 
from public or private collections in Teheran 
which most of us can never hope to see. Five 
hundred indeed came from one private collection, 
that of M. Fouroughi, the Persian architect 
responsible for many of his country’s new 
public buildings. Most of these objects are 
described in the catalogue as ‘unpublished; 
which means there is no printed description or 
published photograph of them. 

The title of the exhibition, ‘Seven Thousand 
Years of Iranian Art,’ does indeed exaggerate a 
little, for the first 4,000 of these are represented 
by about thirty objects, while the years 1000-600 
BC fill five exciting rooms. As the distinguished 
French archeologist who has organised the 
exhibition, Mr. Roman Ghirshman, points out, 
the London Persian exhibition of 1931 could not 
begin to compete in this field because the 
archzology of the high plateau was then all in 
the future. 

But alas, very few of the objects shown were 
found by an archeologist! There are two whole 
rooms devoted to Luristan bronzes—horse- 
furniture and daggers and cups, writhing 
with strange beasts and more or less human 
creatures that would be at home in Mr. 
Tolkien’s romance. All of these came from 
tombs—but no scholar has ever seen a tomb 
before the peasants have rifled it. Of no single 
object is the precise origin known and the dates 
—from the ninth to the seventh centuries Bc— 
are largely guesswork 


PARIS 


Next door is a room full of pottery and 
bronzes from Amlash, a small town to the 
south-west of the Caspian. This type of object 
has been known for the last three years, but 
only from the illicit dealers’ market. When the 
peasants discover such a source of income, they 
naturally refuse to reveal it to learned men 
whose purposes are incomprehensible and in 
conflict with the plain interest of honest men. 

The treasure of Ziwiyé (near lake Urmiyeh, 
seventh century BC) brings the glitter of golden 
drinking vessels and stomachers on which trees 
of life, bearded heroes and mythical beasts of 
Mesopotamian inspiration mingle with lively 
Scythian wild cats and rabbits. Gold-inlaid 
hares scamper round a great silver plate in 
alternate bands with the heads of eagles. The 
endless experiments with animals’. bodies as 
shapes for drinking vessels take the final and 
satisfactory form of great rams’ heads of gold 
and silver. All this astounding wealth came 
from another peasant find, fortunately dis- 
covered by M. Godard, director of Iranian 
antiquities at that time, before it was entirely 
dispersed, but not before some objects had 
reached America (on loan in Paris) or—more 
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disastrous—some of the goldsmiths’ work had 
been torn to pieces for fair distribution. For- 
tunately the great golden stomacher could be 
entirely reassembled. 


It is after these excitements that the exhibi- 
tion opens up on the glories of Cyrus, the 
Dariuses, the Xerxeses and the Artaxerxeses, 
These are no doubt stunningly magnificent and 
beautiful objects, but are not the treasures of 
great emperors all raree shows, something you 
should see, something you enjoy, but of which 
you cannot take home the enjoyment? It ts not 
really till you reach early Islamic Persia with the 
gay, free draughtsmanship of the Nishapur 
pottery that you find the same intimacy with 
your fellow-men as in prehistoric Persia. So, 
since we are not likely to see these things again, 
let us go back to the beginning of the exhibition 
at once and look at them again. 

The enormous pleasure to me is the combina- 
tion of observation with pattern or function. 
An object of peculiar joy is the tall clay 
tumbler lent from no further away than the 
Louvre with its rings of long-necked birds, dogs 
and ibexes, perfectly geometrical, perfectly alive. 


This, with other of the very early objects, 
was dug up by archeologists, the French 
mission, namely, that has been working at Susa 
for seventy years. Also found by archeologists 
at Sialk were the elegant pots with finger-long 
spouts, from which the women of the household 
must have poured celestial brews into the 
drinking bowls of chieftains: or did the chief- 
tains hold these pots above their mouths like 
Spaniards drinking wine? These are much later 
than the Susa tumblers—from the tenth or ninth 
centuries, when the Medes and Persians and 
other Aryas were already flooding the high 
plateau from somewhere in the north and 
forming the mixture with the older inhabitants 
that was to be the Persia of history. Most 
exciting of all, perhaps, are the endless attempts 
already mentioned to make a drinking vessel 
out of an animal. Had these a ritual purpose? 
They must also have had a humorous one. The 
hand of the potter shaped the powerful flanks 
of a bull and then turned the brute’s face into 
an aperture to drink out of; often the opening 
is in the middle of a horse’s back or between 
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a sheep’s hind legs. And then what a champing 
of chariotry, what a loosening of daggers in 
their sheaths in all those bronzes of Luristan! 


What gaiety in the hares and rabbits of the 
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Persians’ Scythian cousins! What quickness of 
pounce in their. wild cats! Better surely than 
world empire, and the perfection of the palace 
workshops. 


Man and Caveman 


By ALAN BRIEN 


sort of attention it gets from poets, travel bores 
and itinerant journalists short of hard news. Five 
minutes is about my limit—and then I begin 
wondering whether the bottle is really empty, 
how to light a cigarette without a match and just 
where to put my hips to be really comfortable. 
Too often it seems a conventional imitation of a 
famous painting and rather flatter and farther 
away than Cinerama. 

In fact, the only place I have been where the 
countryside seemed to include me as a feature 
and exist on four sides at once is in the valley 
of the Dordogne. Here, rather to my irritation, I 
found the word ‘magical’ floating around almost 
like a wandering slogan on a television commer- 
cial. After reading a couple of guidebooks I 
realised why this area should claim a unique 
emotional relationship with a townee English- 
man who is bored by Alps and doped by lakes. 
As several writers have noticed (damn them), the 
Dordogne is Britain ‘magically’ warmed and 
ripened and matured by balmy winters, almost- 
tropic summers, gold-and-green rain showers 
and indecently sensuous, massaging breezes. 

It is a British Travel and Holidays Association 
whopper come true. Here the strawberries fruit 
all the year round, quinces plump themselves 
along the hedgerows, apples have the firm citric 
sharpness of the Cox’s Orange Pippin, poplars 
and walnut and chestnut trees are neatly packed 
in copses like the basketed vegetables at Goblin 
Fair. Even the village dogs with their springy 
ears and jigsaw markings seem to have strayed 
from some Lakeland print of John Peel's hunt—I 
felt they should answer to names like Ranter and 
Ringwood, Bellman and True. 

Cyril Connolly is the prose laureate of the 
region. And as ever he has put his finger on the 
point which everybody else was obscuring with 
their clumsy thumbs. The appeal of the Dordogne 
to the Anglo-Saxon is ‘a quality of remembered 
childhood.’ The flowers, the fields and the. trees 
all seem uncannily familiar—yet, as he says, 
‘multiplied to vast size and invested by the 
southern light with a kind of radiance.’ Even 
more than this, it seems to me, the countryside 
not only recalls those days when we were small 
enough to look a blade of grass in the eye, it 
also brings back to life those times when it was 
possible to crawl through an illustration to a book 
and walk about inside the story. For here are 
still pretty shepherdesses bo-peeping over 
hillocks; and boys play pipes among flocks of 
goats. 

There is nothing English about the villages. 
They seem to have been designed first of all to 
impress the passer-by and only afterwards to suit 
the convenience of the inhabitants. Often it is as 
if some giant hand had taken a tiny township and 
stuck it vertically on the side of a gorge. They 
are almost never in a convenient position to get 


| HAVE never been able to give landscape the 


into, or to get out of. If they are on the River 
Dordogne itself, they are equally placed between 
two distant bridges like La Roque-Gageac; or on 
the farthest apogee of a great loop off a main 
road like Rocamadour, or on a hilltop cul-de-sac 
like Domme. Every one naturally has a chateau 
or two, crazily capped with glazed witches’ hats 
and as impregnable on at least two sides as 
Edinburgh Castle. Sometimes the chateau has 
three towers and only two rooms while every self- 
respecting farmhouse has to boast a sort of inland 
lighthouse for a lady of Shalott, 

I began to wonder whether this valley play- 
ground was also the nursery of the human race 
too. Did homo sapiens spend his childhood here? 
For under the flowing hillsides, laid out with 
supernatural ingenuity to resemble an enormous 
golf course kept always in trim for absent giants, 
where the bones of the rocks only occasionally 
jut through the smooth-shaven skin of the silky 
turf, lie hidden great underground warrens of 
caves and tunnels. 

While I was there, only a few weeks ago, in 
the village of Campagne a skeleton of a Neander- 
thal child of two years of age was discovered 
in a shallow vault. At Rouffignac, there is a 
grotto in which two herds of hairy mammoths 
confront each other just as they were painted 
perhaps some 40,000 years ago. This prehistoric 
art gallery has been known to modern man since 
the fifteenth century but a new grotto at Pech- 
Merle was discovered only in 1949 by two four- 
teen-year-old boys. And here there are not only 
the usual magnificent coloured drawings of 
horses and bison but also some mysterious white 
hand- and foot-prints made (I like to believe) by 
those who last penetrated its difficult and 
dangerous corridors at least 20,000 years ago. 

Until the last war, the centre for visitors who 
came to stare at an art form which had survived 
from an era almost beyond the imagination of 
today. was Les Eyzies-de-Tayac. But this self- 
styled ‘capital of prehistory,’ with its anthropo- 
logical museum in a sixteenth-century chateau, 
its hideous modern sculpture of L’'Homme 
primitif scowling over the valley, its Hétel Cro- 
Magnon, and its half a dozen competing caves 
and grottos, has now the look and feel of an 
old-fashioned watering place. The  treasure- 
house of ancient humanity, the Sistine Chapel 
and the Parthenon of the first men, are to be 
found fifteen miles away at Lascaux. 

This is one of the real wonders of my world 
anyway. No one who has not visited this sacred 
spot can say with Renaissance fervour—‘what a 
piece of work is man.’ Its wondrousness lies in 
the fact that it was not bought with the blood 
and sweat of slaves like the Pyramids or con- 
structed like the concrete pin-cushion, New York, 
with the iron muscles and electrical nerves of 
robot machines. Lascaux is a work of art made 
by men who must have thought that every sunset 
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might be the end of their species. Its powdered 
paint tediously hacked, crushed and finely ground 
from the rocks themselves had to be blown into 
the very texture of the stone with simple but 
ingenious air tubes. 

Every curve and cranny, bulge and hollow of 
the irregular walls and roofs was used to give 
shape and life to these exquisitely etched stags, 
these elegantly leaping and sometimes tragically 
dying horses, these great pregnant black cows 
and swimming deer, these furry ponies and the 
strange, puzzled, pot-bellied Thurber unicorn. 
The yellows and browns and blacks and greys, 
often shading into each other or embossed over 
and over again on older models, have remained 
as vivid as ever in the cool, dry air. The style is 
timeless and yet contemporary; simple, unfussy, 
confident and concentrated like a snapshot by a 
cameraman of genius. What the master scholar 
of Lascaux, who died earlier this year, the Abbé 
Breuil, used to call the ‘perspective tordue’ is 
often brilliantly effective. This is the device for 
incorporating in a picture from one angle, details 
which could only be seen in reality from other 
points of view. This almost-surrealist, three- 
dimensional stylisation was thought perverse and 
ugly when it was reintroduced by Picasso forty 
years ago. Now it has become established as a 
familiar convention even in cartoons and ani- 
mated commercials. But the Lascaux painters had 
discovered and perfected its subtleties when the 
club was still a new weapon of warfare. 

No one is sure why these paintings were made. 
The most widely held theory is that they were a 
form of magic—the animals captured once on the 
stone would be more easily captured in the flesh. 
But—I wonder? Though the bluffs and buttes 
in which most of these caves are built are not 
of canyon height, and though the stone itself is 
not difficult to tunnel, yet they remain secret and 
often almost inaccessible except to tiny groups. 
Some paintings, often the most extraordinary and 
perfect, are in niches that only a single man could 
reach. 

Would it be Utopian sentimentality to imagine 
a vanished race whose life in these sheltered, lush 
valleys was not as nasty, brutish and short as 
anthropologists have theorised? A race which 
had leisure after the hunt and the kill to 
encourage its artists to express themselves in 
lonely masterpieces with no other purpose than 
the perpetuation of grace and beauty and 
courage? It is significant that there is only one 
figure of a man in Lascaux. And he is not 
triumphantly defeating the animals as would be 
expected if the paintings were meant to invoke 
supernatural aid against his natural prey. 

He is a pin-man drawing, obscene perhaps to 
the eye of a Lord Chamberlain, with a bird-like 
head and four fingers on each hand. But the 
point is: he is lying at an angle of 45 degrees 
with his arms outspread before a wounded, 
charging bison. He is more like a sacrifice than 
an executioner. Yet he seems in his death to be 
still victorious over the brutes. At a time when 
man seems on the verge of returning, after an 
H-bomb catastrophe, to life in the caves, there is 
something optimistic and cheering about this 
ageless, still fresh, portrait of another forgotten 
man who believed in himself and his species when 
all creation was his enemy. Yes, magical is the 
word. 








USTRALIA’S population has reached the ten 

million mark. Time now to look to the next 

ten million. And whether they are born there 

or arrive on a boat, they’ll be joining a nation 
exulting in new life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immigrants 
from Europe has given Australia a broader 
world view: new citizens with new intellectual 
contributions to make, different cultural ideas, 
specialized skills and knowledge. The commu- 
nity has never been more alive—healthy, en- 
quiring and full of purpose—as Australia takes 
wing to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes the 
new direction of living, other monuments now 
shooting up mark the pulsating economic pros- 
perity which makes this richer life possible— 
skyscrapers in the cities, new steelworks and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the huge dams in the 
Snowy Mountains scheme, bringing the power 
which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, the 
importance of electric power cannot be over- 
estimated. Power consumption is the yardstick 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now nearing completion 


-and the next ten million Australians will take a big load of power 


of any country’s prosperity, and those. new 
Australians, as they join the present ones, will 
need an ever-growing supply of power for 
industry, commerce, transport and the home. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN AUSTRALIA 
In all these spheres The English Electric 
Company is busy in Australia, providing the 
means to generate, distribute and use more and 
more electricity. Hard at work in the develop- 
ment of the enormous Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme, English Electric is also 
building 200-mw generating sets, for the Vales 
Point steam power station on Lake Macquarie ; 
while at Rocklea in Queensland, at one of 
English Electric’s two flourishing factories in 
Australia, locomotives and rolling stock are 
being built for the country’s railways. 
And.so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the re- 
sources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while the company gains 
further valuable experience which it can use 


for work in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 






' = 

One of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives for 
Queensland Government Railways, who 
also placed repeat orders for 25 1,650- 
h.p. units with The English Electric 
Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 





Tasmania’s island economy is based on 
her considerable hydro-electric power 
resources. This English Electric 4.5,000- 
h.p. water turbine generating set is in 
the Lake Echo power station. 
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1. A Life in Celluloid 


By JOHN MORTIMER 


iLMs, there’s no doubt about it, are a vice 
F waich have afforded me personally over 
many years such things of value as experi- 
ence, laughs, disappointments, and lessons in the 
transience of human hopes. If working for films 
has never yet brought me any great satisfaction, 
it is probably my fault, or the fact that satisfied 
writers in the film industry are about as 
numerous as Africans in Dr. Verwoerd’s 
Cabinet. The writer, in the eyes of many film- 
makers, still occupies a position of importance 
somewhere between the make-up man and the 
tea-boy, with the difference that it’s often 
difficult to replace the make-up man. 

I was first introduced into films when I was 
nineteen by a charming and greatly lamented 
personality named Jack Beddington, who had 
admired my manipulation of a Punch and Judy 
show some ten years previously. He found me 
a job in what used to be called ‘documentaries.’ 
Why a childish aptitude for a drama liberally 
involving ghosts, .executions, crocodiles ..and 
married relations of a savagery which anticipa- 
ted, by many years,.L0ok Back in Anger should 
have been thought a good foundation for the 
grey world of documentary films I- don’t know. 
However, they: were and I *went,- one wet 
morning, to live in Slough; a place handy for 
Pinewood Studios; with an airctaft “fitter: and 
his wife. I had two pounds a week and-my- first 
job was to take the.car of'a lady producer over 
to the garage and fill it up with’ petrol. “Once 
the film bug bites you,” the head of the studios, 
who smoked cigarettes through white paper 
holders, had said, ‘you never recover.’ In the 
days when I bumped the producer’s car short- 
sightedly into the petrol pumps, or watched the 
aircraft fitter sleep in his rexine arm chair, his 
mouth open, the top row of his teeth fallen, 
as often as not, into the bottom, I thought that 
if an enthusiasm for films were a disease it was 
probably curable, at least as far as I was 
concerned. 

Documentary films, during the war, reached 
the peak of their prestige. Looking back on it 
they now seem to me one of the ill effects of 
Hitler’s strategy. Their great concern was with 
machines, usually bombers or other engines of 
death, which rose slowly into the air to the 
accompaniment of music by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams or some other impressive sound. 
Human beings were treated with less respect. 
They never said much to each other except 
‘Roger, Out’ or ‘What about a brew up, George?’ 
They sat solidly on tractors or watched the 
return of the herring fleet with dogged patience 
or, if women, toiled busily in factories with 
their hair tied up in dusters to counteract the 
pernicious influence of Miss Veronica Lake. I 
don’t remember any of these films in which the 
characters complained about the war, or tried 


to fiddle extra expenses on the fire-watching, 
or argued about double time on Sundays, 
although these seemed to be the chief occupa- 
tions of the carpenters, plasterers and electri- 
cians with whom I spent my time. For a great 
deal of it we played pontoon in the disused 
prop-room, among the crowns and thrones of 
Korda’s pre-war Empire, unaccompanied by the 
music of Dr. Vaughan Williams: 

I was not a writer then but a ‘Second 
Assistant Director.’ What the duties of a ‘First 
Assistant’ were I never found out, the only 
first assistant | knew was too worried and hard 
pressed by his work to stop and explain. But 
as a ‘Second Assistant’ my main task was to 
call ‘Quiet Please’ in the studio before each 
scene was shot, ensuring silence so the particular 
naval commander of the moment might say 
‘Up Periscope’ or ‘Tea up, Wheelhouse’ or 
whatever it was in peace. Timid as I was, and 
with a voice that usually failed to intrude into 
the gentlest conversation, my ‘Quiet Please’ 
had no effect at all on the coughing, hammering, 
card-playing and union meetings that went on 
deafeningly around the actors. In the end they 
gave me an electric bell which I rang with my 
foot, and a red light which I flashed on and off, 
more or less effectively. 

I was not, let it be faced, a good assistant 
director. | wasn’t a disaster. I never, as I heard 
one elderly Hollywood director did recently, 
went to sleep in the eye of the camera. | only 
once lost all the electricians on location by 
allowing them to go home to bed, and I was in no 
way responsible for the fire caused by an excited 
camera crew in the dining room of a Liverpool 
hotel. But I understood why the head of the 
studio told me he didn’t feel I was a born 
assistant director and asked if I would prefer 
to be a script-writer. If | would, he said, Laurie 
Lee was prepared to show me how. 

Laurie Lee, although among the most talented, 
and certainly the nicest, of my film connections, 
played only a small part in my development as 
a film writer. | had seen him standing about, 
from time to time, in the corridors at Pinewood 
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blowing music of a sad Spanish nature on a 
recorder or small flute. I bicycled to Watford 
and wrote a script about the marshalling yards. 
I showed it to Laurie Lee who nodded kindly 
and then took to visiting the studios less often. 
Ia fact I don’t think we spoke again for many 
years, and his sad fluting was heard less often 
in the corridors of the Production Department. 
From then on I went happily on lonely 
journeys down mines, to American Service 
stations and primary schools. I stayed on farms 
and in Japanese sailors’ hostels, and I wrote a 
large number of scripts. One day I found myself 
standing in the queue in the Pinewood canteen 
behind a nun in full habit. As she helped 
herself to kipper on toast at tea-time she turned 
to me and said, ‘I suppose it’s being a virgin 
all day that makes you so bloody hungry.’ It 
was with a feeling of exaltation that I realised 
the days of the documentary were over. We 
were once more being commercial. I resigned. 


Since then films have been only my part-time 
occupation. An occupation, let it be said, of a 
strange and mirage-like nature, not unlike the 
search for the Holy Grail, or the passionate 
pursuit of girls who never keep any appoint- 
ment and finally turn out to have left for New 
Zealand with no forwarding address. In this 
way films have been, for me, a world apart. I 
wrote novels, all of which appeared. however 
temporarily, in print. | wrote plays. none of 
which failed to be performed. | qualified as a 
lawyer and the cases I dealt with concerned, 
almost invariably, real and substantial people. 
Films were different. Films tended to evaporate. 
After weeks of excited work they vanished into 
thin air. Now you saw them. Now you didn’t. 
As often as not, it was a great relief. 

The climax of this elusive period of my film 
life came when not only a film or a company 
faded away, but a whole studio disappeared. 

One day, an urgent and, | thought, rather 
nervous voice telephoned and asked if I would 
write a documentary film about gold mines in 
Africa. I went round to the studio, which 
turned out to be small, compact, and in an 
unexpectedly central part of London. There I 
was back in the world I felt I had now, unneces- 
sarily, rejected. The electricians still sat playing 
pontoon and wearing their caps in a corner of 
the stage. The Second Assistants still called for 
quiet and passed round cups of tea. Fierce 
women in fur coats and trousers, with harsh 
coughs and cork-tipped cigarettes dangling 
from their narrow mouths, still appeared to be 
in control. I had been missing it all, I realised, 
very much. 

When I saw the producer he was sitting 
uneasily in his office wearing his overcoat, as if 
ready for instant flight. He asked if I was pre- 
pared to leave for Africa, and I said, ‘Of course.’ 
Very well, if I would just write a few pages, a 
brief indication of how I would treat the 
subject . . . I went away elated, dreaming of 
dawn over the water-hole, the rustle of antelope, 
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the jazz and gumboot dancers and fierce life 
of the towns. Within a week I had written my 
few pages and returned to the studio. In fact, 
I saw no dawn over the water-holes, no antelope 
or gumboot dancers. Neither did I see any 
producers, Second Assistants, or merciless 
women in fur coats. The cameras, the lights, the 
sound equipment, all were gone. Only a few men 
in caps, who might once, certainly, have been 
electricians, were moodily packing vegetables. 
The project, it appeared clear, had been 
abandoned. 

In the commercial rather than the documen- 
tary cinema, I found later, studios remained 
more or less intact. Projects, however, still 
continually disappear or shoot from under 
writers. More alarming still, film writers find 
that the work they think they’re doing is in 
fact being done by someone else. Recently in 
Hollywood I went for a lunch-time walk round 
the lot with an elderly and distinguished writer. 
He took me to see the sets being built for his 
script. The atmospheric bars, the sleazy hotel 
bedrooms, the billiards saloon, all were there in 
full reality, the children of his brain. But 
suddenly we stepped into a great ballroom 
borrowed, apparently, from the Palace of 
Versailles. He had never, in his wildest dreams, 
written a scene to take place in such a setting. 
He looked then much as the Ancient Mariner 
might on hearing inexplicable footsteps behind 
him on the lonesome road. Another hand was at 
work. No one had told him, but in his sad 
journey through the script he was not alone. 
The next day, to his comfort, all the sets were 
torn down, and the film cancelled. 

The reason for this perilous life of film scripts 
arises, | came to understand, from the fact that 
a script is not really, as the industry is consti- 
tuted, something to make a film with at all. It 
is something to be used to set up a film, to 
obtain money, or to lure actors. If it either 
achieves or fails in this purpose it can be aban- 
doned. Most films are made by independent 
producers. They get money from the major 
companies, but they can’t go and ask for it 





‘It was very kind of you to bring me all the way 
down here to show me your fall-out shelter, 
Mr. Blifton.... 
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until they have a script and, preferably, a star. 
For this reason, scripts are not written like 
plays, to be performed; but are evolved for the 
purpose of attracting £200,000 and the services 
of Miss X to a project which may finally bear 
little or no resemblance to what is written. Often 
when the script is presented the financing com- 
pany wants to unload some actor of its own 
upon it, or impose what appears to it to be an 
attractive package as a condition of the deal. 
Thus cries like “Rewrite the part for a man as 
we happen to have Rock Hudson’ are not 
merely writer’s sick jokes. 

The best way to attract stars, a film producer 
explained to me, is to write glowing descriptions 
of them on their first entrance in the stage 
directions. If, at a later stage, alternative stars 
have to be attracted, all that is necessary is to 
change the stage directions. He said he had 
learned this from Bernard Shaw, whose enter- 
taining and vivid descriptions of his characters 
seldom bear any relation to their subsequent 
behaviour. So it is that the most loving prose in 
any script lies hidden in those parts that the 
audience never sees. 

Once the deal is set up the script has done 
its work, and is considered expendable. As the 
writer has usually been paid off by then it can 
be, and probably is, rewritten each night by 
the director, the producer, the actors, or any 
of their friends or relatives with time and type- 
writers to spare. The peculiar vulnerability of 
film scripts depends on this terrible fact: films 
are shot each day. Each morning the day’s work 
is distributed like battle orders by the producer, 
and is often the result of this jaded midnight 
inspiration. Some producers are frank about this, 
like the one who told me not to worry too much 
about the dialogue as they always made that up 
as they went along. Others treat fragments of 
script like -subversive leaflets, conceal them 
about their person, take them home furtively, 
and only reluctantly circulate the day’s lines 
among a few favoured friends. I can think of 
no way in which writers can put an end to this 
except by insisting on operating the cameras, 
recording a little sound or acting a few small 
parts for the picture quietly themselves and when 
everyone else has gone home. 

However it happens, writers almost always 
risk watching with embarrassment whilst charac- 
ters in films which they are alleged to have 
written utter strange and unusual words such 
as ‘peradventure’ or ‘mayhap,’ deriving perhaps 
from a hasty last-minute reconstruction by the 
producer’s aunt. 

I moved, during the course of my film life, 
from Slough to Hollywood: towns which differ 
in climate; but hardly at all in architecture, 
atmosphere or gaiety- To drive to work in 
Hollywood, a distance of never less than 
twenty miles, is like negotiating any familiar 
stretch of the Great West Road; except that 
there are at least eight lines of traffic, all filled 
by drivers apparently intent on suicide, and 
between the houses, garages and factories tall 
palm trees echo with the heavy bustle of 
climbing rats. Los Angeles is a vast suburban 
city dedicated to the aircraft and electronics 
industries. The film studios stand like derelict 
castles left behind by a vanishing civilisation, 
their stages and ‘canteens occupied by an in- 


vading army of orange-faced television COWDoys 
and their gingham girl friends. 

Hollywood writers occupy small, similar 
offices, like minor business executives, and 
seem, on the whole, not to be happy. Th 
exceptions are those who have perfected th 
art of remaining on the weekly payroll of a film 
while it is, in fact, being written by someone 


else. They can then spend relaxed days Watching ¢. 


the performing whales in Marineland, or eating 
ice-cream in Schwab’s Pharmacy, until the time 
comes when the film is made and they enter 
into a fierce struggle for the credit. For ip 
Hollywood it is a basic rule that it is better to 
have credit on a bad film which you haven’ { 
written, than not to be mentioned at all. No 
doubt it gives a feeling of being loved, like lining 
your mantelpiece with invitations for parties to 
which you never went, and which you wouldn' 
really have enjoyed. 

When asked why they work for films, writer 
either tend to smile with childish candour and 
say they like the money; or embark on a long 
bit about being craftsmen who should be abk 
to turn their hands to anything in the good old 
medieval way. In fact the publication of a 
volume of short stories about life in a minor 


English public school is not always the best / 


qualification for writing the battle scenes in 
Genghis Khan. Film companies, however, are 
always anxious to buy writers who have shown 
some peculiar and personal talent, and having 
bought them insist that they should write just 
like everyone else. 

Why is it, then, that anyone should have spent 
years, even part-time, even off and on, working 
for films? To begin with there is, I think, a kind 
of splendour, a monomaniac grandeur, about 
film producers. The theatre is a small world, 
its inhabitants are always worrying about how 
other plays are doing and what other people’ 
notices are like, the atmosphere is claustrophe- 
bic and intense. But film producers never wort 
about each other; for the film producer nothing 
but himself and his film exists. As you rous 
him from his sleep on the little gilt sofa of his 
hotel suite, as he stirs to listen to his hi-fi o 
order up a real old English meal of baked 
beans on toast, his eye is far away. He i 
dreaming of great distant projects. He is dam 


ming the Red Sea or re-enacting the Norma} 


Conquest. As you start on your endless, unneces 
sary discussion of the script he is not really with 
you. His mind is fondling some great globd 
triumph or contemplating the stimulating 
prospect of losing a fortune. For the writer, 
imprisoned so much in solitude, the idea of 3 
medium which can take him anywhere in th 
world is endlessly tempting. He forgets that bh 
will be asked to write something that should & 
immediately comprehensible to an audience d 
Bedouin tribesmen squatting on their haunches 
gazing at an open-air wide screen in the desert 

But in spite of it all the cinema is potentially 
the most exciting medium we have. Nothing 
beyond it, the dreams and the reality, the past 
present and future, can be contained in 3 
minute of film time. The discoveries in recetl 
French films about the free, uninhibited telling 
of a story must be the most important to & 
made recently in any medium. Film-makers like 
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that it’s possible to succeed with films which 
actually present England as a real place, inhabi- 
ted by living people. More and more film- 
makers realise that the script is the most impor- 
tant stage in a film, including its shooting; and 
the time must come when writers will be able 
to write for the cinema without any apologies 
at all. 

Meanwhile when I last went to a studio the 


1961 


star had barined the camera from one side of her 
face, the electricians were muttering about a 
strike, and bits of script were being handed 
round that. someone had written the night 
before. A young man in a hacking jacket yelled 
‘Quiet Please’ with more determination than I 
had ever been able to muster. I tried not to 
let my footsteps echo too loudly, as I crept care- 
fully away. 


2. Hearts and Flowers 


By BRIAN MOORE 


URKEY and all the trimmings,’ said the city 
"tae a knife-thin native of Saskatchewan 
whose public persona had been moulded by ex- 
posure to a movie version of The Front Page. 
‘It’s part of a publicity gimmick in the fund- 
raising campaign for the Old Bowerie Mission. 
On Christmas Eve the Mission will round up 
thirty, forty bums and give them a turkey 
dinner. There'll be carol singing, too. I’ve 
assigned you a photographer. It should make a 
nice little feature story for Christmas Day. 
Okay?’ 

The okay was rhetorical. He was the boss. As 
the photographer and I buckled on our over- 
shoes, the city editor looked up from his desk 
and issued a last-minute directive. 

‘Hearts and flowers, kid. Remember to write 
it up hearts and flowers.’ 

Hearts and . . . Snowbanks piled up along 
the main shopping streets of Montreal like 
mountains of dirty laundry, a glaze of ice on 
the tram tracks, a stalling and jangling of snow- 
laden trolley-car wires, a panic of shoppers pour- 
ing in and out of the stores—it took us an hour 
to cross the city. 

At the Old Bowerie Mission, a long, grey bar- 
rack in a snowdrifted side street, all was efficiency 
and hearty welcome. We were expected. 

‘Howie Minchip’s my name. I’m in charge 
here.’ This, with a firm YMCA handshake and a 
no-cavity smile. Blue-blazered, grey-flannelled, 
his corn-silk hair shorn to a trim stubble, his 
skin pink from innumerable locker-room 
showers, he turned to his aides and spoke in 
capitals. ‘The Press Has Arrived. Get The Men 
Into The Dining Hall. Mustn’t Keep The Press 
Waiting.’ 

Merry Christmas—Joyeux Noél announced 
the impartial holly wreaths which lined the long 
corridor. ‘Every decoration handmade person- 
ally by our residents,’ Mr. Minchip told us. No, 
there were not just residents at this Christmas 
dinner. ‘Like in the Bible, we went out into the 
highways and the byways and picked our guests 
up. The last shall be first, eh? That’s maybe an 
angle for your story.’ 

As for the residents, no one was permitted to 
spend more than three consecutive nights in the 
Mission. ‘But we have regulars, of course.’ The 
men checked into the Mission at six each even- 
ing, underwent a compulsory shower and a cur- 
sory medical inspection and then were issued 
nightshirts, a ‘slice’ and soup. Lights out at eight. 
In the morning, after a slice and coffee, they 
were on their way. ‘Total charge, forty cents. 
Of course, we lose money on it.’ 


Which was why we were covering this Christ- 
mas dinner, explained Mr. Crump, of Canadian 
United Fundraisers, who waited for us at the 
entrance to the dining hall. ‘With your news- 
paper story backed by pictures, the general 
public will see a visual and textual presentation 
of the Mission at work. And Christmas is the 
time for giving, right?’ 

The forty-odd men waiting in the dining hall 
had not yet taken their seats. Mr. Minchip fixed 
that. ‘All right now, fellas, let’s get into two lines; 
come on, TWO LINES, form on the left, get 
your trays and pick up the food at the hatch.’ 

Unemployed miners and construction workers, 
lumberjacks laid off in mid-season, old winos 
and middle-aged beer hounds, a few lonely boys 
stranded in the big city, several immigrants who 
had not found God's Own Country—they were 
a strangely pathetic group. They wore wind- 
breakers, lumberjackets and army surplus over- 
coats. There wasn’t much talk. They were 
solitaries. Few had buddies here. In two 
shuffling crocodile lines they circled the long 
trestle dining tables, picked up trays and cutlery 
and moved towards the serving hatches. 

‘Hold it!’ Mr. Minchip called. ‘Hold it, fellas.” 
He turned to us. ‘You want a picture of the 
chow line?’ 

The photographer, his Speed Graphic still 
hooded in its snowproof bag, shook his head. 
‘Look, it’s a real turkey dinner,’ Mr. Minchip 
urged. ‘All the trimmings—cranberry sauce, 
roast potato, bread stuffing. Plum pudding to 
follow. That's a dollar-fifty meal in any 
restaurant.’ 
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But the photographer refused to bite. Solemn 
as children, the guests collected their food, 
moved to the tables and sat down. On each 
man’s tray was a rolled-up paper party hat of 
the sort that come out of Christmas crackers. 
Mr. Minchip excused himself and mounted a 
rostrum. Foursquare, he faced the room. ‘Wait 
a minute, fellas. Wait until everybody is seated 
before we start, eh, fellas?’ 

Men who had picked up their forks put them 
down again. One or two whispered to their 
neighbours. 

‘Now, fellas, you see those party favours in 
front of you? They're hats. I want everybody 
to put a hat on, so’s we can take a picture. 
Okay, fellas?’ 

Fingers, more used to laying bricks and lifting 
axes, carefully unpeeled the strips of paper. 
Some of the hats tore and fell apart. Mission 
aides ran up and down the lines of tables dis- 
tributing spares. Finally, everyone -had some 
coloured paper on his head. Or almost everyone. 
It was then that I noticed Red. 

He sat at the centre of a table near the wall, 
directly underneath coloured photographs of the 
Queen and Prince Philip. He was a large, middle- 
aged man with a ginger beard as thick as a 
broom. Rivers of tiny blue veins were mapped 
on the blotched skin of his drinker’s face, and 
a red tartan lumberjack shirt was open at the 
neck to show the greyish beginnings of old- 
fashioned long underwear. He seemed used and 
soiled by life. But he did not pick up his paper 
hat. Mr. Minchip, anxious to give us our photo- 
graph, had overlooked him. 

‘All right now, fellas, hold it! We'll eat in a 
minute. But, first of all, I want you to take 
these leaflets we're passing out. We want to get 
a shot of everybody singing and having fun. 
We've got a Christmas carol printed on the 
leaflet and we're going to sing a couple of verses. 
Okay, fellas?’ 

At a signal from Mr. Minchip, a_blue- 
blazered aide sat down at an upright piano and 
struck a chord. Our photographer circled the 
tables looking for a likely pictorial composition. 

‘Okay now, fellas,” Mr. Minchip said. ‘God 
rest ye merry, gentlemen, let nothing you dis- 
may. All together now, one, two, three——’ 


A churchly pause, a few congregational coughs 
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and, following the lead given by Mr. Minchip’s 
basso, voices rose in watery disharmony. 

‘God rest ye mer-ry, gen-tle-men. .. .’ 

The photographer, suddenly deciding on the 
royal photographs as a suitable background, 
stopped, sighted his Speed Graphic and braced 
his legs for a shot. The men sat back, leaflets in 
hand, singing the verse. All except one. Red broke 
his roll in two, picked up his fork and began 
to eat. The photographer lowered his camera. 

‘Hold it!” Mr. Minchip yelled. ‘Hold it, fellas. 
Hey, you!’ 

Red continued to eat. His bearded jaws 
masticated turkey. His head was bent forward 
as though he ate alone in some lonely late-night 
diner. 

‘Hey there. Fella with the red beard. Come 
on now, fella.’ 

Still eating, Red turned his head, looked along 
the table and up at the rostrum, his blear eyes 
giving no sign that they had seen anything. Still 
eating, he lowered his head to his plate. Mr. 
Minchip jumped off the rostrum, doubling 
quickly towards the trouble spot. ‘Come on now, 
fella, put that fork down! Be a sport, fella, 
you're holding us up.’ 

Everyone waited. Above Red’s head the 
Queen smiled bravely. Prince Philip looked 
stern, as though some errant industrialist had 
refused to pull his finger out. Red finished his 
mouthful and then, suddenly, stood up, rocking 
the table with his boozer’s paunch. His huge 
hands closed into fists. Mr. Minchip back- 
stepped. 

‘Hey,’ Red said, staring drunkenly at the 
room. ‘Man wants us to sing. Well, twenty, 
thirty fella like us, we sing Christmas carols, 
we make a buck. We go out in the street, a 
couple of guys collect and the rest sing, we 
clear a stack of dimes, you bet your goddam 
life. We take the man’s sheet of paper and go 
outside, we make money for wine and beer. Jugs 
of wine. Okay?’ 

‘Now, wait a minute,’ Mr. Minchip said, but 
the rows of tables were a thick hum of excite- 
ment. A young lumberjack jumped up, yelling: 
‘He’s right, he’s right!’ 

‘Come on, then,” Red shouted. ‘Leave the 
goddam mission grub. We want wine. Come on, 
man wants us to sing, we'll sing.’ 

Of course, not everyone moved. Not even 
half of them. Old men and some immigrants who 
had not understood sat patiently waiting for the 
programme to continue. Deserted by his neigh- 
bours, a frightened boy pretended to study his 
leaflet. But fifteen or sixteen men, the jacks, the 
winos, the desperate, were on their feet, thump- 
ing through the dining hall, following Red’s 
lurching, purposeful lead. Mr. Minchip caught 
my arm. “Don’t worry, we'll regroup the seat- 
ing arrangements——’ 

I did not wait. I ran down the corridor and 
out into the late afternoon snows. Some fifteen 
men stood on the pavement, half-uncertain, 
half-regretful. It was the moment when revolu- 
tions fail. But I heard Red shout: ‘Beer. Wine. 
Gallons of wine. Let’s get it!’ 

He lurched among them, lining them up, 
their leaflets in their hands. Himself roaring out 
the words, he led them into the Main. 

‘God rest ye mer-ry, gen-tle-men, let nothing 
you dismay——’ 
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They forged up towards the shopping centres, 
ignoring the sidewalk, stopping traffic as they 
marched on in a ragged, disorderly, singing 
phalanx. At the second verse all trace of em- 
barrassment left their voices and the words were 
roared out in defiance. Like outriders on the 
edge of a column, three of the old winos doffed 
their caps, running in and out among the 
burghers, collecting and entreating. I saw dimes, 
quarters, even dollar bills going into those caps 
as the column trudged towards the rich pickings 
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of Saint Catherine Street, singing over and over 
the verses Mr. Minchip had provided. Bemused 
shoppers clogged the sidewalks to watch. There 
would be wine tonight in all the taverns of the 
Main. At the head of his band of incredible 
carollers, Red sang loud and clear: 


God rest ye merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay. 


It was hearts and flowers, all right. Hearts 
and flowers. 


3. Mr. Soon 


By MORDECAI RICHLER 


OVING among us in Paris in the winter of 

1951 there was a Mr. Soon. He was, he 
said, the first Citizen of the World. He had 
preceded Gary Davis. Mussolini had deported 
him and the Swiss had promptly shipped him 
back again. He had no papers. He had a knotty 
white beard, the clothes we gave him, and not 
much more. Mr. Soon wandered the streets 
through the night and during the day he slept 
for a couple of hours in my room, Joe’s, or any- 
body else’s. The police were always taking him 
in for questioning. They wanted to know about 
drug addiction, foreigners who had been in Paris 
for more than three months without a carte 
didentité and other matters. Mr. Soon became 
an informer. 

‘And what, he once asked me, ‘do you think 
of the poetry of Mao Tse-tung?’ 

‘I think it’s the most,’ I said. 

‘And how,’ he asked, ‘does one spell your 
name?’ 

I gave him the name of a magazine editor, in 
Canada, who had turned down one of my stories, 
and a few days later I left Paris. I did not see 
Mr. Soon again until the summer of 1952, in 
Cagnes, when I was wakened at six o’clock one 
insufferably hot morning by a knocking on my 
door. 

‘I have just seen the sun coming up over the 
Mediterranean,’ Mr. Soon said. 

In spite of the heat, he wore a crushed, greasy 
raincoat. A friend of mine had given it to Mr. 
Soon before he had left for Paris. He had also 
given him my address. ‘Won't you come in?’ 
I asked. 

‘Not yet. I am going to walk on the Promenade 
des Anglais.’ 

“You might as well leave your coat here, then.’ 

‘But it would be inelegant to walk on the 
Promenade in Nice without a coat, don’t you 
think?’ 

Mr. Soon returned late in the afternoon and 
I took him to Jimmy’s Bar, on the crown of the 
steep grey hill of Haut-de-Cagnes. 

‘Have you two Gauloises for me?’ he asked. 

J knew better than to offer him a whole pack. 
In Paris, Mr. Soon had sometimes asked for a 
metro ticket or a hundred francs ‘to buy me a 
delicious baklava,’ but he would never take two 
metro tickets or a thousand francs, even if you 
pressed him. 

‘It reminds me most of California here,’ Mr. 
Soon said. 

‘But I had no idea you had ever been to 
California.’ 


‘No. Never. Have you?’ 

I watched, indeed, soon everyone on the 
terrace turned to stare, as Mr. Soon—his long, 
yellow-white hair falling over his raincoat collar, 
the beard a filthy tangle—reached absently into 
his pocket for a magnifying glass, held it to the 
sun, and lit his cigarette. Mr. Soon spoke several 
languages, including Chinese, imperfecily. But 
whenever we asked him where he had been born 
in this, his twenty-third reincarnation, he was 
evasive. We put him down for Russian (Siberian, 
perhaps), but when I brought him along to 
Marushka’s that night she said he spoke the 
language abominably. 

Marushka, a lovely White Russian lady now 
in her sixties, had lived in Cagnes for years. 
Modigliani had written a sonnet to her and she 
could recall the night Isadora Duncan had danced 
barefoot in the square. Once she had owned lots 
of property, today only her dilapidated villa 
remained. When she had been the proprietor of 
Jimmy’s Bar and had gone into Nice for an 
afternoon she had, attuned as she was to the 
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needs of her friends, never shut the place down, 
Instead, she used to leave a note on the cash 
register, ‘Help yourself and leave the money 
here,’ and was astonished when she went 
bankrupt after a tenure of six months. 

Marushka was not impressed by Mr. Soon. 
She said, ‘He’s a German,’ as if it was the nastiest 
thing she could think of. 

I took Mr. Soon home with me and made up 
a bed for him on the floor. | woke at two a.m. 
All the lights had been turned on. Mr. Soon sat 
at my table, writing, with one of my books, 4 
Guide for the Perplexed by Moses Miamonides. 
by his side. ‘I am copying out the table of 
contents,’ he said. 

‘But what on earth for?’ 

‘It is a very interesting table of contents, don't 
you think?’ 

A week later Mr. Soon was still with me. Once 
he shook me awake at three a.m. to look at the 
moon—‘Isn’t it beautiful?’-—and another night, at 
four, because I did not appear to be sleeping 
peacefully. ‘Is there anything wrong?’ he asked. 
One afternoon Mr. Soon caught me hunting 
mosquitoes with a rolled newspaper and he gave 
me a long, melancholy lecture on the holy nature 
of all living things. Furious, I said, ‘Maybe / was 
a mosquito in a previous incarnation, eh?’ 

‘No. You were a Persian prince.’ 

“What makes you say that?’ I asked, pleased. 

‘Let us go to Jimmy’s,’ Mr. Soon said. ‘It is so 
interesting to sit there between heaven and hell 
to contemplate, don’t you think?’ 

I was driven to writing myself a letter and 
opening it while Mr. Soon and J sat at the break- 
fast table. ‘Damn,’ | said, ‘but some friends of 
mine are coming down from Paris the day after 
tomorrow. I’d quite forgotten I had invited them 
to stay with me.’ 

‘Very interesting How long will they be 
staying?’ 

‘Oh, two-three weeks. There’s no saying.’ 

‘I can stay at the Tarzan Camping and return 
when they are gone.’ 

I left the flat triumphant—trid of him at last, 
I thought—but | returned the same night to find 
that Mr. Soon had scrubbed all the floors. He had 
also bought me a delicious baklava. ‘I wanted to 
make you a talisman before I left,’ he said, “but 


| unfortunately I must wait for a night of the full 


moon.’ 

“Well, look, my friends aren’t here yet. Maybe 
they won’t come.’ 

The next morning | could not abide Mr. Soon’s 
martyred face. “They've writen to say they're 
not coming.’ | said angri.) 

‘You are saying this to lift my spirit. Show 
me the letter.’ 

‘They wrote me to say they can’t come. 
Honestly, Mr. Soon. Meet me at Jimmy’s Bar at 
five, OK?’ 

And so, feeling foolish, I sent myself a telegram 
(UNABLE VISIT THIS WEEK. LOVE. 
HARRY AND JEAN’) and showed it to Mr. 
Soon. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘do not worry. I will stay.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I said, and I was already plotting 
how to get rid of him again. The flat had become 
infested with fleas. Vermin are commonplace, 
even in the best places on the Céte d’Azur, but 
I blamed Mr. Soon. I also blamed him because | 
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couldn’t work and I had quarrelled with my 
girl-friend. 

Mr. Soon began to query my friends. ‘And 
what,’ he’d say, ‘do you think of Anna Pauker?’ 
But when I warned them that he wrote reports 
for the police, my friends were scornful. A few 
days later Mr. Soon shook me awake at five in 
the morning. ‘You must not be angry with me,’ 
he said. 

‘What is it now?’ 

‘| will reveal it. But you must promise not to 
be angry with me. 

‘Go ahead.” 

‘| had a dream about your girl-friend,’ he said, 
lowering his eyes. 

‘Goddam it, Mr. Soon. Is that all?” 

‘You do not understand. We went swimming 
together 

‘But it was a dream, Mr. Soon.’ 

1 rolled over on the bed. Mr. Soon poked me 
awake again 

‘| hope you will forgive me,’ he said. 

‘| forgive you, for Christsake!’ 

‘But you see,’ Mr. Soon said, ‘in my dream we 
went swimming together . . . in the nude.’ 

By this time I was truly awake. ‘All right,’ I 
said. ‘this is the last straw. You're getting the hell 
out of here, Mr. Soon. Not next week—not 
tomorrow——but right now. And take your smelly 
raincoat with you, please.’ 

‘| knew you would never be able to forgive me.’ 

‘Look, it’s not the dream. I don’t care what 
you do in your dreams.’ 

Mr. Soon got into his raincoat without speaking 
and slipped out of the flat. 
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Because I didn’t want to encourage his cock- 
eyed idea I settled the quarrel with my girl-friend 
and made a point of being seen with her at 
Jimmy’s Bar that night. 

‘Look,’ she said, ‘there’s Mr. Soon.’ 

He sat alone at a table. The injured party. 

‘Don’t you dare go over there,’ I said. 

She left me standing in the middle of the 
square. ‘What's wrong between you?’ she asked 
Mr. Soon. 

‘It’s very interesting, a very interesting story,” 
Mr. Soon began. 

So, before the evening was done, I had become 
a figure of fun to everyone. Not only did I believe 
that a pathetic old man was a police informer but, 
jealous of his dream-life, I had turned him out of 
my flat. I begged Mr. Soon to return. ‘If you 
wish,’ he said. 

Thereafter followed a week in which day by 
day my behaviour grew more childish. | hid the 
butter and locked up my towels. In response to 
each absurdity, Mr. Soon would shake his head 
mournfully and say, ‘A man cannot be blamed 
for his dreams,’ and thereby drive me to even 
more spiteful extremes of behaviour. Finally, he 
said, ‘I’m leaving tomorrow. I am needed in 
Paris.’ 

This came after the night of the full moon. 
‘Whatever happened to my talisman?’ I asked 
snidely. 

‘Oh. That is interesting, very interesting. I was 
mistaken, you see. You are not the reincarnation 
of a Persian Prince. You are a Polish peasant.’ 


4. Compleat Wagnerian 


By BEATA BISHOP 


Y parents were Compleat Wagnerians and 
M:: early education was influenced by the 
Master’s conception of Young Siegfried who 
knew no fear. I, too, was to grow up fearless, 
in the sweet light of pure reason and empirical 
thinking. No effort was spared to achieve this 
aim. My earliest, most idiotic questions received 
intelligent answers; our successive maids were 
emphatically asked not to tell me silly stories; 
sO was my indignant grandmother whose taste 
ran to rather macabre fairy tales. When it came 
to conventional children’s stories—Little Red 
Riding Hood or Cinderella—they were always 
prefaced by the assurance that everything would 
work out well in the end; a prudent move which 
unfortunately also removed the element of sur- 
prise. 

But even such well-pondered methods were in- 
sufficient. Getting no outside stimulus, I pro- 
duced my own fear material. Between the ages 
of four and six I was regularly haunted by half- 
waking fantasies of a horrible little girl, roughly 
my Own age and size, who teased and tormented 
me for no apparent reason. 

I knew she existed. I also knew she existed 
for me alone, so that I could enlist no outside 
help against her. I remember my deep resigna- 
tion when after a few tentative hints to my 
mother I decided to bear my burden alone. 
Lizzy, as I called her, was my private foe who 
tore my clothes and broke my toys, besides 


breaking every established rule of good be- 
haviour, getting me into all kinds of terrible 
mischief. 

Lizzy worried me to death during her rule, 
yet today I think of. her with great fondness. 
She was my childish outlet and balancing fac- 
tor, my home-made substitute for the one 
element missing from my perfectly sheltered 
world. I must have possessed some fundamental 
awareness of good and evil which even at that 
early age made me reject the pretence of an 
all-white world with no contrast or tension. Had 
I had brothers and sisters, there would have 
been no need for a synthetic villain. 

Lizzy left me abruptly when I was six and 
my Wagnerian education was about to begin. 
Until then no effort had been made to turn me 
into a trained disciple. I had simply existed in 
a constant stream of grand music, recorded or 
live, depending on whether my parents went 
through their favourite bits on the gramophone 
or the piano. However, at the age of six I was 
considered mature enough for serious study. The 
equipment was there: a piano, a revolving. chest 
full of scores, a cabinet full of records, the 
Master’s death-mask in porridge-coloured plaster 
with a paper laurel wreath around his monu- 
mental brow, and, above all,’the boundless de- 
votion of pre-Anna Russell Wagnerians. 

My training followed a care‘ul plan. We took 
the operas one by one, starting with the easiest 
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—The Flying Dutchman—and digesting it in 
convenient chunks. First I was told the story and 
shown some pictures—highly romantic stage 
sets with large singers in strange attitudes. Then 
we listened to records. Then we went through 
the score, my mother playing the piano. We 
even sang certain parts. I still remember my 
excellent rendering of Senta’s Ballad. 

And so we progressed from one opera to the 
next, right to the Gdtterdimmerung, stopping 
short of Tristan, which had a sort of ‘X’ cer- 
lificate: my parents thought it could wait until 
I was much older. 

Once a piece was properly digested and I 
knew all the /eitmotive by heart, | was taken 
to the Opera to see the real thing. Growing 
rapidly, | got through a whole series of almost 
identical frocks in royal-blue velvet with a lace 
collar, a kind of musical uniform expressing 
the solemnity and splendour of the occasion. 

What seems most remarkable about my musi- 
cal education is that none of Wagner’s gruesome 
libretti caused me a moment of fear. I expect 
most education experts would be horrified by 
the idea of putting a young child on a long 
diet of Teutonic murder, violence, bloody in- 
trigue and betrayal, but I can honestly say that 
none of it did me any harm. Perhaps the musi- 
cal framework robbed the events of their reality; 
perhaps Wotan’s wrath and Alberich’s wicked- 
ness were too passionate to register on my 
phlegmatic mind. The awesome stories gave me 
enough food for thought to dispel the lure of 
Lizzy and her synthetic misdeeds, but they didn’t 
frighten me in the least. Certain people—or gods 
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We knew this would have to happen when we laid 
out this Scottish site in 1949. You can’t set out to 
serve expanding industries unless you plan to keep 
pace with their demands. 

The original plants certainly looked rather thin 
on the ground, but the second cracker and the 
duplicate ethanol units soon filled up the spaces left 
for them. 

This is rather different from mere duplieation— 
the four new plants will give us a wider range of 
petroleum derivatives than we started with— 
polyethylene, phenol, methanol and E.D.C. 
(Ethylene dichloride to you). All give us a chance 


to satisfy more varied demands, Further demands 
for ethylene had to be catered for by No. 3 ethylene 
unit. That means we can have more butadiene 
from the second butadiene extractor—and so we 
20 OB. « 

When does all this get tidied up and into 
production? 

Well, Polyethylene and Phenol came in in 1959, 
No. 3 Ethylene in 1960, Methanol, E.D.C. and the 
new Butadiene plant will be on stream in 1961. 

And after that? 

We'll be getting on with the next step—ex- 
panding into Wales. 
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—were like that, { thought, but no such things 
could happen in my family; and even the dragon 
Fafner. growling and emitting green flames oa 
a dark stage, left me completely cold. 

Fear came from the most unexpected quar- 
ter. While undergoing my musical discipline I also 
went to a convent school in a bright, pleasant 
building with luxurious classrooms and polished 
desks. {t seemed an excellent place to complete 
my fear-free education. The nuns looked patient 
and angelic. and. besides following a modera 
curriculum, the school was up to date enough to 
have tts own cinema and children’s library 

Going to the schvol cinema was a special treat. 
It occurred every second month or so, always 
unexpectedly, which made it even more thrilling. 
But our joy soon turned into panic. The silent 
films we saw were utterly unsuitable for children. 
I expect they had been chosen with the best pos- 
sible intentions—but their effect was disastrous. 
We were shown the sufferings of saints and of 
Christians being tortured in Rome, or the agony 
of pious virgins fleeing from villains in a snow- 
storm. The piéce de résistance was a medizval 
drama with sinister figures hurrying through 
castle yards and crypts, and a horrible leper pop- 
ping out from behind Gothic columns, trying to 
infect the pretty heroine. I can still see his terrible 
hooded figure and the white gleam of his rotting 
flesh. In self-defence I shut my eyes, but the 
others’ screams made me open them again. For 
the first time I was too scared to sleep in the dark 
or eat bananas which might have been picked by 
lepers. 

The books we were encouraged to borrow 
from the library also pursued the educational 
aim of goodness-through-panic. They were 
collections of pious stories. clumsily written in 
the style of superstitious old women whispering 
about catastrophes. The one I remember best 
was about a little girl who, instead of giving 
her mother’s shiny sixpence to the poor beggar 
outside the church, hid it under the floorboards, 
intending to spend it on sweets. Alas, she died 
before getting to the sweet-shop and the next 
thing her bereaved parents knew was that every 
midnight a tiny white hand appeared, frantically 
tugging at a loose floorboard. 

The other stories were hardly better. What 
made their effect so disastrous was that they 
were clearly directed at me, a sinful child on 
the way to damnation. The horrors of the 
Nibelungen had been impersonal, self-contained, 
sealed in their remoteness of time and place; the 
leper and the little white hand pointed at me. 

I suffered the infantile equivalent of a nervous 
breakdown, howling for no obvious reason, 
screaming in the middle of the night, and asking 
sO many questions about lepers and ghosts that 
eventually my secret came out. 

I was promptly moved to another school, a 
sober, no-nonsense place where the maths 
mistress provided the only source of terror. But 
even so it took me a long time before I could 
eat bananas again, or walk through a churchyard 
without expecting a skeletal hand to grab my 
ankle from a grave. 

I don’t know what today’s child would make 
of all this. But I like io hope that the current 
anti-horror and anti-violence campaigns will 
leave him with nothing more frightening than 
dear square Wotan to worry about. 
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The One-Eyed King 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


HERE are Americans walking about today 
jem believe that the Horse Guards in White- 
hall is the back of St. James's Palace. There are 
others who do not know what the fourth act of 
The Marriage of Figaro sounds like. In both 
cases it is my fault, and I think it is time I 
unburdened my soul. 

More years ago than I would care to be 
reminded of, | worked as a courier with a travel 
agency. It was a non-profitmaking organisation, 
set up originally to arrange reciprocal visits to 
each other's countries for parties of American 
and British citizens. The dollar shortage took 
care of the second half of the programme, and 
it was my job to take care of the first. 

Well, then. There I was with a series of cross- 
sections of American civilisation, introducing 
them to our own version. | took them to 
Buckingham Palace for the Changing of the 
Guard; to Stratford-on-Avon for the play; to 
Oxford for the dreaming spires; to Stoke Poges 
for the grave of the poet Gray, which is marked 
by what is probably the most entirely hideous 
piece of funeral architecture in the world, not 
excluding Napoleon’s; to the Edinburgh Festival, 
where they missed the last act of Figaro, to 
Shrewsbury, where they met the farming com- 
munity and danced the ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’; 
to Cambridge, where they saw more dreaming 
spires and we missed the train; to Edge Hill, 
where the bus began to go backwards just before 
it reached the top; to Glasgow, where I was 
asked at breakfast, just as I was sticking my fork 
into a kipper, whether I knew what proportion 
of people in Britain. were embalmed before 
burial: to Leeds for some purpose which 
now entirely escapes me; to the ‘Prospect of 
Whitby,’ the most comprehensively pointless 
spot in Europe; to Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's, the Tower of London and Madame Tus- 
saud’s, Piccadilly Circus and Speaker’s Corner. 
the Bank of England and the New Cross Empire. 
and to the Horse Guards, where the thing started 


The thing, of course, was the realisation that 
in the country of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king. Until that moment, I had been terrified 
that I was going to give them some wrong in- 
formation in answer to the innumerable ques- 
tions that were fired at me without pause from 
breakfast ta bedtime. Indeed. there were times, 
and not few, when I knew perfectly well that 
1 had given them wrong information, and 
waited in torment for them to come reproach- 
fully, guidebook in hand, and tell me so. But 
they never did, and it was in Whitehall that I 
realised ‘that they never would. I had explained 
in the coach (we usually went everywhere by 
coach, even on long journeys) that we were going 
to see the Changing of the Guard—the Horse 
Guards, I said carefully, not the Changing of 
the Guard at Buckingham Palace, which we 
would see tomorrow. Out we got and lined up 
at the railings, while Fred (the driver) went off 
to park the coach. The ceremony began, which 
I thought meant safety, for they were always 
so impressed by the horses and the plumes and 
the breastplates that a hush would fall as soon 


as it started, a hush broken only by the click 
and buzz of cameras. But there was one woman 
—I can see her now, a small, blonde, round- 
faced, bespectacled matron—who asked what I 
had to admit was a perfectly reasonable ques- 
tion. (Somehow, | could never regard the most 
frequent question—*‘How much is that in real 
money?’—as reasorable.) ‘If these are the Horse 
Guards.” she inquired, ‘what is the building they 
are guarding?’ My palms suddenly wet with 
terror of being found out, I stared at the walls 
ahead of me for inspiration. There was none to 
be found.-I stared harder, and saw (or thought 
I saw) crenellations at the top of the building. 
Where had I seen such decorations before? It 
came to me; at the bottom of St. James’s, oa 
the top of the Palace. Now I have no sense of 
direction whatever; I did not know then, nor 
do | now, where St. James’s is in relation to 
Whitehall or vice versa. They could, as far as 
I knew, have been adjacent. Clearly and firmly, 
I spoke. ‘It is the back of St. James’s Palace,’ 
I said. and watched, hypnotised, as she wrote 
the information down in her notebook. 

I had discovered a principle which never there- 
after failed me. They trusted me. To them, I 
was the Voice of Britain—nay, more, the per- 
sonification of the Island Race. When we went 
to the Tower they would photograph each other 
with a Beefeater on one side of them and me 
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on the other. When we went to Edinburgh | 
had to tell them what the Scots were saying. 
I explained about the British Constitution, the 
British Weather, the British Way of Life, British 
Food and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
incessantly, they told me how British my accent 
was, and | would think of my old Russ:an 
grandmother and a phrase which, being trans- 
lated, means ‘chop me a icapot.’ 

All this led, ] need hardly say. to a somewhat 
carefree existence on my part. | never at any 
time wilfully misled them. But in the country 
of the blind, from then on, the one-eyed man 
was King-Emperor and Defender of the Faith. 
Take the incident at Anne Hathaway's Cottage. 
(I used to make the same joke at Stratford every 
time: we would get into the coach and | would 
outline the programme. ‘First we are going to 
see Shakespeare's birthplace; then we are going 
to see Anne Hathaway’s Cottage—Anne Hatha- 
way was his wife, of course—and then we are 
coming back into the town and we will see his 
grave in the church. So we're going to see 
Shakespeare born, married and dead in one 
afternoon—quick work, eh?’ They always 
laughed. Always. | was the King.) Well, there 
we were in the garden of Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage, snapping away like mad, in colour, at 
the flowers, not to mention the cottage. “When 
was this place built?’ asked one of the party. 
Time was when such a question would have had 
me panic-stricken, but not any more. Remem- 
bering hastily when Shakespeare lived, and sub- 
tracting a few years for good measure, | said. 
*Forteen-eighty-two.’ ‘Then why,’ said Mr. Inter- 
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locutor, in tones of anxiety, ‘is “1696” carved 
on the chimney?’ I looked up and, damn me, it 
was. But is not the King’s name forty thousand 
names? ‘It blew down,’ I replied airily, ‘in the 
Great Gale of 1695.’ I was, and still am, deeply 
proud of the definite article in that sentence, 
and also, if it comes to that, of the capital letters. 

At times. | grew almost reckless. When the 
engine and brakes failed at the top of Edge 
Hill, and we began to gather speed backwards, 
heading for one of the most interesting accidents 
in the history of Warwickshire (you see what 
I mean?), 1 stayed not on the order of my 
going, but left hurriedly through the open door. 
When Fred managed to run the bus into the 
bank fifty yards farther on, | strolled down to 
see if they were all right. They were, and they 
had no word of reproach for me. When | had 
to get them tickets for the Tattoo at the Edin- 
burgh Festival, and found |! had got them for 
the same night as we were already booked for 
Figaro, | flatly refused to leave the King’s 
Theatre before the end of the opera, and they 
went up to the Castle without me, leaving me to 
enjoy ‘Deh vieni, non tardar’ with thirty-five 
seats to myself. And when on one occasion | lost 
the room-plan and had to make it up as I went 
along, putting asunder that which God had 
joined. together, making deadly enemies share 
rooms, putting damnyanks with rebs and 
Negroes with Kukluxers; the only complaint I 
had was from a couple named Glick, to whom 
I had. allocated no fewer than three double 
rooms, and all they wanted to do was to give 
two of them back to the pool. 
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Only when there was no authority to 
dispute my kingship with me would I venture 
to tell them where they were and what they 
were looking: at and when it Was built. (‘Can 
you tell me’—this was in York Minster— 
‘whether that rose window is bigger than the 
one at Chartres?’ ‘Yes. The diameter is six 
inches greater.’) But the principle I had estab- 
lished that day in Whitehall remained intact to 
the end; the principle that there was nothing I 
did not know and that I was never wrong. Even 
when the old man in Salisbury Cathedral—a 
splendid nineteenth-century militant atheist— 
asked me how much it cost to build, ! did 
not flinch. ‘Oh, it was very expensive,’ | said, 
‘I mean, all that marble. ... ‘Yes,’ he said, 
with gloomy satisfaction, ‘and I bet they didn’t 
pay for it themselves. They got it out of the 
poor people.’ I stepped a pace or two backwards. 
‘Can you tell me, he pursued, ‘if this is a 
Roman Catholic cathedral?’ ‘No, no; Anglican 
—Church of England.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘well, 
they’re nearly as bad—’cept they don’t bow the 
knee to Rome.’ I| carried this splendid phrase 
with me throughout the rest of that tour, and 
it was in Shrewsbury that the one-eyed king 
helped him to take his revenge on religion. 
‘That statue,’ he said, pointing out of the coach 
window, ‘would that be some local dignitary?’ 
I looked, and knew we would not be returning. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘that’s a statue of Shrewsbury’s most 
famous son, Charles Darwin.’ He took off his 
cap, his eyes gleaming. ‘Now, there was a man,’ 
he said, ‘there was a man.’ I often wonder, even 
now, whose statue it is. 











| “Three in a bed!” 


This is my big moment! We go into the 
pub for a drop of beer and a snack. Joe 
spots the shove ha’penny board and says 
he’ll teach us to play ~ and I get three in 
a bed first time. “Beginner’s luck,” says 
Joe. “Beginner’s nothing,” say I and, 
blow me, I do it again! Now for a 
proper game — and the loser buys beer 
all round. 


Beer, 
it’s lovely! 


SGSUBD BY THE BREWERS’ SOCLFTY, 42 PORTMAN SoUARE, LoSPON, WAL 
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To Make Glad the Heart of Man 


MUST write warily. The experience of the 

Archbishop of Wales, who favoured a modest 
revision of the licensing laws. is enough to warn 
me of the dangers that beset a bishop who walks 
in a vineyard. But Scripture is less cranky than 
the critics. The psalmist boldly asserts that the 
good God gives wine to make glad the heart of 
man, and the admonisher of Timothy—we can 
leave it to the scholars to decide whether it was 
Saint Paul—tells him to ‘drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake.’ 
And, of course, there is that first miracle at 
Cana of Galilee, so embarrassing to teetotallers, 
when the Lord changed water into wine. 

But I am no expert, and, although my calling 
necessitates a measure of pontificating, | am a 
mere layman when it comes to vintages, shippers 
and bouquets. I am content for others to spit into 
the sawdust and to murmur ‘interesting,’ while I 
get on with the business of food and drink. 

1 am a citizen of no mean city, Bristol, and I 
am proud to number among my friends Ronald 
Avery and George McWatters of Harvey’s. What 
little I know of the good things of the table I 
have learnt from them. 

George McWatters was with me in the Council 
Chamber. We sat on opposite sides, but political 
differences did not hinder personal relationships, 
and, with beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
we toasted, without sinking, our differences. Now 
that he sports a chairmanship and I a mitre our 
paths cross less often, but I still meet his foot- 
steps in the sand. In fact the word ‘sand’ reminds 
me of an excellent Corton Charlemagne (1955) 
accompanied by lobster crépe, on the shores of 
Penrhyndeudraeth, in North Wales. Last April 
the Bishop of Blackburn and I proved that 
gaitered legs—not that I wear such absurd 
contraptions—could still climb Snowdon. To cele- 
brate the feat we consulted Raymond Postgate 
and in accordance with the rubrics of his book 
Good Food Guide (the indispensable secular 
bible of the traveller) we found ourselves at the 


By the BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 


Portmeirion Hotel, set in a village which Postgate 
tells us is deliberately*built and planned by an 
architectural genius, Clough Williams-Ellis, in the 
Italianate style, where the art of cooking is taken 
with proper seriousness. The Food Guide didn’t 
fail us, nor did the wine waiter who—when told 
of my preference for white burgundy—returned 
from the cellar with a bottle of the ’55. 


Ronald Avery I have Known since I was a’ 


boy, when on Boxing Night, he entertained his 
friends. In those days, it must have been in the 
early Twenties, lemonade.and cider cup were 
the order of the day, at least for me, as I was a 
schoolboy still in shorts. But time brings new 
adventures, and Ronald sought to. educate my 
palate. But he is a.stern taskmaster. ‘Parties, - yes; 
but not until we had cycled around the Stillies, 
bathed in icy water off the coasts of Brittany, 
ridden pillion across Belle Tle, or rowed up the 
Helford river. But the aches were soothed in his 
yacht with Chablis, Meursault and Montrachet. 
Perhaps my chief debt to Ronald is for intro- 
ducing me to Horace Annesley Vachell. It was 
shortly after the war, and Horace lived in the 
Golden House at Bath. Years before I had heard 
of him as the author of The Hill, and I was 
surprised he was still alive. But alive he was; 
and although well on in his eighties, or was it 
nineties, he charmed the table with his remini- 
scences and talk. He had danced with -the late 
Queen Mary, aged seventeen—to. him the 
Princess May of ‘Tick’ (as her mother lived on 
it, he said); he had talked with soldiers who had 
fought at Waterloo; he referred to Churchill as 
‘that young Winston. Of Asquith he was 
doubtful, and Lloyd George was. a newcomer, 
and not a name to mention. ‘My red parson’ is 
what he called. me. and- he captivated my 
affections. But it was Ronald. Avery. who gave 
the old man a companionship that gladdened his 
remaining years. Claret was his drink, and it was 
with the help of Lafite, Léoville-Barton, Calon- 
Ségur, Beychevelle and Mouton-Rothschild that I 


tried to look at nineteenth-century England 
through Tory eyes. One night Horace decided he 
wanted to understand modern education, so 
Robert Birley of Eton, Desmond Lee of 
Winchester, with Walter Monckton for good 
measure, were roped in. Of all Ronald’s parties 
this ..was. the most memorable. The > white 
burgundiés and clarets delighted Horace. and he 
delighted us. I don’t think I learnt much of 
education, but I resolved to read The Aili. Dear 
Horace, I drove through a snowstorm to Bath 
for his funeral. He was not far short of his 
century. 

Bath reminds me of the Hole in the Wall which, 
according to the Postgate’ bible, is for gourmets. 
Although I cannot pretend to such distinction, I 
used to take my curates to 16 George Street at 
Christmas, Easter and Harvest to recover from 
the festivals. What- memories! Chicken Suvoroff, 
ham in cider, fried trout with bacon, ‘tuts and 
orange; steak, like no other steak, with banana. 
And an excellent. bottle Of-Pomerol or Chamber- 
fin. Fam sure Mr. Perry Smith did more than most 
to endear a Vicar to hisstaff. But best of all was the 
occasion when the young daughter of Desmond 
Lee spurnéd the menu, and demanded pork and 
beans froma tin. 

As we have reached-the West.Country, let’s goa 
few miles further to the home of another veteran, 
Sir Lionel Goodenough Taylor, whose ninetieth 
birthday I toasted in July. A newspaper man who 
sat among the reporters in the : House of 
Commons when Churchill took his seat. A man 
who loves life and for whom there.has been no 
dull moment. A man who disclaims a knowledge 
of wine, but belongs to a generation that enjoys 
its port—and :much else. Horace Vachell was a 
grand old man, but Lionel. Taylor. is agog with 
energy. Three years ago we.drove two thousand 
miles ‘in France on the -pretext of studying 
romanesque architecture, We studied other things 
as well, including menus and cartes: des Vins. 
Although he belongs to a generation which some- 
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times related Calais to cannibalism, his wife 
persuaded him to speak an alien tongue. 
Reluctantly he asked for his coffee avec deux 
cognacs. But as the days passed this concession 
to foreigners proved too much, and the startled 
waiters had to be content with the single word 
‘avec.’ So ‘avec’ it was, and ‘avec’ it is. And as the 
story has grown, so has the range; no longer just 
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brandy, but all the fruits of the grape. And those 
who know the lingo announce the approach of 
Tio Pepe with the invitation ‘How about an 
avec?’ And Sir Lionel, the epitome of under- 
statement, murmurs, “Just a modest one.’ O 
Modesty, thy name is indefinable. 


Vina parant animos, faciuntque coloribus aptos: 
Cura fugit multo diluiturque mero. 


Plum Pudding and Pickles 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


WHITE cube of a house, two box-like rooms 

and a nice large bare kitchen. No bath. No 
plumbing. A well and a fig tree outside the front 
door and five yards away the Agean. On the 
horizon a half-circle of the islands of the 
Cyclades. In the village, about three dozen houses, 
two churches (one Orthodox, one Roman 
Catholic), one provision shop. Down on the shore 
one. shack of a tavern, and in the village street 
a more important one, stacked with barrels and 
furnished with stout wooden tables. Christo, the 
owner of this second tavern, was one of the 
grandees of the village. He operated, in addition 
to the tavern, a small market garden, and sold 
his produce in the island’s capital seven miles 
away. He also had a brother-in-law, called 


Fe ERE are some wines to think about 

buying for Christmas for yourself or 

for your friends—some that I recall having 

‘enjoyed during the year and some that have 
newly come my way. 

Sherries: My own favourite very dry 
sherries are Garvey’s San Patricio and 
Domecq’s La Ina. André Simon is justly 
fond of La Riva’s Tres Palmas’ and 
Macharnudo. All these are very delicate 
finos: most wine merchants stock them, at 
between 20s. and 24s. 

Ports: Buy late-bottled vintage ports if 
you want the character without any trouble 
over decanting: more time in cask and less 
time in bottle means that the wine develops 
more quickly and leaves its crust in the 
cask. Peter Dominic stocks the Quinta do 
Noval 1954 and the Offley 1955 at about 
20s., and Croft’s Vintage Reserve 1953, at 
about 18s. 6d., can be bought from Morgan 
Furze in Brick Street, and elsewhere. 

Cheaper Dessert Wines: Woodhouse’s 
‘Garibaldi’ Marsala, 14s. 6d.; ‘Sarano 
Cream’ Malaga from the Victoria Wine 
Co. at 9s.; Elban Aleatico from Parmigiani 
Figlio, Soho, at 8s. 6d.; the Greek Samos 
(8s. 6d.) and Mavrodaphne (10s.) from 
Downman’s of Dean Street; and the various 
brands of Commandaria from Cyprus at 
8s. or 9s.—the Vintner in Kensington 
Church Street has a choice. 

Champagnes: Among a number of very 
good and utterly reliable non-vintage 
marques, those I know best are Moét and 
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Tips for Tipplers 


Yannaki. Yannaki was that stock Greek village 
character, the traveller come home after experi- 
encing glamorous doings and glorious events in 
far-off places. True to type, he spoke a little 
Anglo-American and, unusually, a little French; 
he was alway on hand to help out if foreigners 
came to the village. He seemed a kind and 
cheerful man, rich too; at any rate, he owned a 
spare donkey and was prepared to lend me this 
animal, along with a boy to talk to it, so that I 
could ride into the town when I needed to stock 
up with fresh supplies of beans and oil, bottled 
wine, cheese, dried fruit, and boxes of the 
delicious Turkish Delight which was—still is—a 
speciality of the island. 

Before long it transpired that the greatest 


Chandon’s Premiére Cuvée, Pol Roger 
White Foil and Lanson Black Label (the 
merest whisper less Gry than the others, 
though not at all a sweet or even a sweetish 
wine). All about 27s. Mercier is.a shade 
cheaper and very sound; and Hedges and 
Butler put up a good brand of their own 
(Mélnotte) in quarter-botfles at 7s. 3d.—a 
case makes an excellent present for solit- 
aries in bed-sitters. Of the many other - 
sparkling wines, I rate the Germans the 
highest: firms such as Deinhard and Hall- 
garten each ship charming and refreshing 
sparkling hocks and mosels of the highest 
quality, Loeb ships a sparkling riesling 
from the Saar—Schloss Saarfels—at 18s. 
6d., and Nassauer lists the sparkling 
Schloss Johannisberger at 254s. a dozen. 
Brandies: I can recommend Berry Bros., 
in St, James’s Street, for some exceptional 
old brandies. Their own thirty-year-old 
liqueur brandy at 57s, 6d. has a great deal 
of age in cask (and it is age in cask, not in 
bottle, that is important in brandy), having 
been hidden during the German occupa- 
tion. Hatch Mansfield stock the famous 
Augier 1906 at 67s. 6d.—a brandy much 
praised, even by its rival firms in Cognac. 
Assorted Bargains: Fortnum and 
Mason’s red Moroccan wine, Sidi Marbi, 
at Ss. 9d.; Edward Roche’s white Entre 
deux Mers, 6s. 9d.; Saccone and Speed’s 
pink Rioja Rosada, 6s. 9d.; Tahbilk hock, 
from the Australian Wine Centre, Frith 
Street, 8s.; Yugoslav rieslings in general. 
CYRIL RAY 
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favour I could bestow upon Yannaki in return 
for the loan of his transport would be some 
tomato soup in tins and perhaps also a jar or 
two of English ‘picklies.’ 

Handing over to one of the brothers who 
owned the hotel andthe Turkish Delight factory 
in the capital a bundle of drachmz which would 
have kept me in wine and cheese for a month | 
got in return four tins, vintage, of the required 
soup. Of English piccalilli, which I took it was 
what Yannaki meant by ‘picklies,”’ there was no 
sign nor sniff, and very relieved I was. Many 
more such exotic luxuries, and it would be 
cheaper for me to’ leave my seashore village for 
Athens and a suite at the Grande-Bretagne. 

The tomato soup gave Yannaki and Christo 
and their families a great deal of pleasure. It was 
the real thing, no mistaking it. In return I was 
offered baskets of eggs, lemons, oranges, freshly- 
dug vegetables and salads, glass after glass of 
wine in the tavern. And, then, next time the 
picklies? I was English, wasn’t I? 

For days I scanned the horizon for sight of 
an English yacht. I could, in my turn, have 
bartered fresh vegetables and fruit for the jars of 
mustard pickles which I knew must grace the 
table of any English Jordos grand enough to 
be roaming the A-gean seas. It was late in the 
season. That way no yacht came. 

Anybody who has experience of the stubborn 
determination, courteous but quite unrelenting, 
of an A¢gean islander when he has made up his 
mind about something will understand why, in 
the end, I was obliged to set to and make those 
confounded pickles myself. 

Into the town then for mustard, vinegar, spices. 
Long mornings I spent cutting up cauliflower and 
onions, carrots and cucumbers. Afternoons, | 
squatted in my kitchen fanning the charcoal fires 
into a blaze brisk enough to boil the brew. The 
jars, the only ones I could find, which I had 
bought to pack the stuff in were of one oke 
capacity. Three pounds, near enough. Also they 
were of rough carthenware, unglazed, and 
exceptionally porous. Before I could even give 
the filled jars away they were half-empty again, 
the liquid all soaked up by that sponge-like clay. 
Every one had to be replenished with a fresh 
batch of pickle. To me the mixture seemed fairly 
odd, but with my village friends it was successful 
enough. In fact, on the barter system, I could 
have lived for nothing so long as I was prepared 
to dedicate my life to my pickle-making. Before 
long, though, it was getting on for December, 
and references to ‘Christmas pudding’ began to 
crop up in the tavern talk. By now I had learned 
a little more about these kindly village tyrants. 
If Christmas pudding they wanted, Christmas 
pudding I should have to give them. But not, so 
help me, made on the improvised happy-go-lucky 
system I’d used for the mustard pickles, Once 
more then into the town (I never could stay five 
seconds on a horse or a mule or even a bicycle, 
but by that time I had at least found out how 
to sit on a donkey and get the animal moving 
over stony paths and up and down steep hills) 
to telegraph home for a recipe. 

Now, all you with your fine talk of the glories 
of old English fare, have you ever actually made 
Christmas pudding, in large quantities, by old 
English methods? Have you, for instance, ever 
tried cleaning and skinning, flouring, shredding, 
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How a man can still dine famousiy at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convincingly like 
a banquet. A bottle of Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and 
benevolent port wine will bring the simplest supper to its end with a fanfare 
of trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle. 


HARVEYS PORT 


HARVEYS DIRECTORS’ BIN 26/- - HARVEYS HUNTING PORT 19}-. 
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chopping beef kidney suet straight off the hoof? 
Have you ever stoned bunch after bunch of raisins 
hardly yet dry on the stalk and each one as sticky 
as a piece of warm toffee? Come to that, what 
would you make of an attempt to boil, and to keep 
on the boil for nine to ten hours on two charcoal 
fires let into holes in the wall, some dozen large 
puddings? Well, I had nothing much else to do 
at the time and quite enjoyed all the work, but 
I'd certainly never let myself in for such an under- 
taking again. Nor, indeed, would I again attempt 
to explain the principles of a hay-box and the 
reasons for making one to peasants of whose 
language I had such a scanty knowledge and who 
are in any case notoriously unreceptive to the 
idea of having hot food, or for that matter hot 
water or hot coffee, hotter than tepid. 

All things considered, my puddings turned out 
quite nicely. The ones which emerged from the 
hay-box were at just about the right temperature 
—luke-warm. They were sweet and dark and rich. 
But my village friends weren’t as enthusiastic as 
they had been about the mustard pickles. What 
with so many of the company having participated 
in the construction of the hay-box, my assurances 
that the raisins and the currants grown and dried 
there on the spot in the Greek sun were richer 
and more juicy than the artificially dried, 
hygienically treated and much travelled variety 
we got at home, my observations on the incom- 
parable island-made candied citron and orange 
peel (that was fun to cut up too) given me by 
the neighbours, and the memorable scent of 
violets and brilliantine given to the puddings by 
Athenian brandy, a lot of the English mystery had 








Edward Roche Ltd 


WINE MERCHANTS ot 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


Today's Wine Merchant sells the wine you 
enjoyed on holiday—and fine Claret, Bur- 
gundy and Hock ; Vodka, formidable at 140° 
proof, and rare old Cognac ; Sake from the 
far East, Bourbon from the far West; even 
beer from behind that curtain. Today's Wine 
Merchant is EDWARD ROCHE. 
if you live in Central London we have a branch 
near you (please see telephone directory) ; if not 
please send for a list, or you may like this 
unusual haff-dozen—or earn yourself a reput- 
ation for discernment by sending it as a 
Christmas present : 

PIPI D'ANGE—legendary tawny- 

rose wine from Perpignan .. (10/3) 
GURDZHAANI — dryish white 


wine from Soviet Georgia .. (7/9) 
CHINON—the red wine of Gar- 
antua and Pantagrue! . (9/9) 


ST. ROBIN ROUGE 1957—an un- 
pretentious coupage from the 
Cote d’Or a a ‘nt 

CALDERA CABERNET—Chilean 
Claret: wonderful value and 
well worth laying down .. (7/9) 

VIRGIN MARSALA Florio—the 
inspiration of Nelson and the 
Royal Navy _ - .. (12]-) 

55/- the half-dozen, delivered inland. 


9/9) 





Post your order, or at least send for a list, to 
EDWARD ROCHE LTD 

WINE MERCHANTS 

838 isbury Avenue, London W.1 


and branches 
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disappeared from our great national festive dish. 

That le plum-pudding n'est pas anglais was a 
Startling discovery made by a French chef, 
Philéas Gilbert, round about the turn of the 
century. No, not English indeed. In this case le 
plum-pudding had been almost Greek. What I 
wish I'd known at the time was the rest of 
Gilbert’s story. It seems that with a passing nod 
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to a Breton concoction called le far, ‘obviously the 
ancestor of the English pudding,’ an earlier French 
historian, Bourdeau by name, unable or perhaps 
unwilling to claim plum pudding for France, says 
that it is precisely described by Athenzus in a 
report of the wedding feast of Caranus, an 
Argive prince. The pudding was called srrepre, 
and in origin was entirely Greek. 


Report from Yugoslavia 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


HE concentration of English drinkers on 

French and German wines is quite a recent 
phenomenon, as the names on the elegant silver 
and enamel decanter-labels of our forefathers 
show. Perhaps the most important of the wines 
that we have neglected until now are the Yugo- 
slav wines, particularly the whites. Though these 
wines are fairly easily found in the shops today, 
the vineyards have never been seriously investi- 
gated, and this year I was able to make a tour 
of some of them. Hereby I make my report. 

The earliest-planted vineyards are almost cer- 
tainly those on the coast, which date from Greek 
times, the Dalmatians. I started investigations 
on the beautiful island of Hvar, the main centre 
of the popular red and white wines called Plavats. 
They are mostly made in great concrete and glass 
wineries like the ‘Ivan Lukacs’ at Starigrad, which 
holds a million and a half litres. No wine made 
this way can be a great wine, but Plavats is a 
very good, clean ordinaire, properly and care- 
fully made. Plavats is strong (about 14°) and, 
as usual, 1958 was an excellent year. Some peas- 
ants do not bring their grapes to the winery, but 
make it themselves; I tasted some of their red in 
Hvar town (undistinguished) and some white in 
the village of Milna (markedly better). There is 
also Proshuk, a most interesting wine made from 
over-ripe black grapes and tasting like a red 
Sauternes—that is, when it is properly made. 
There is a lot of mass-produced Proshuk, which 
is produced by sugaring ordinary red wine, and is 
not as good as ordinary pub port. 

There are two other, more distinguished red 
wines from Dalmatia which are also pretty 
heavy and full, Pelyeshats and Dingatch. Be- 
cause these names are difficult, and because they 
will not sink to dishonest names like ‘Spanish 
Chablis,’ importers are giving them the fancy 
names of “Redgauntlet’ and ‘Castle Dalmain’ re- 
spectively. Dingatch (Dalmain) is the more dis- 
tinctive. I was not able to taste the white wine 
called Grk, because I could not say it, and it 
has as yet no fancy name; the granite-like white 
Zilavka from the inland mountains is not in our 
shops at all, so far as I know. 

But much the most important wine-producing 
area is the republic of Slovenia, the capital of 
which is Ljubljana. We arrived there on Sun- 
day and found this Communist city as rigidly 
closed down as Inverness. More so indeed; not 
one comrade would violate the Sabbath by un- 
stopping our hotel hand-basin, though even the 
Wee Frees allow works of mercy on Sundays. 
Indeed, Yugoslav Communism is very strange; 
it allows at least five forms of property— 
Federal ownership, State awnership, co- 
operatives and small private properties, while 
the huge ‘Vinag’ at Maribor is ‘owned by itself.’ 


The country is wide open to world influences, 
and the vigorous flaring painting and sculpture 
is as unlike as possible to the dead provincialism 
of Russia. And the people are most helpful. 

It would be boorish of me not first of all 


‘to mention the quite astonishing kindness of 


the Yugoslavs who showed me round the wine 
areas, particularly Dr. Gorec, head of the local 
travel agency Putnik, Mr. Smale, the head of 
Vinag, and Professor Veselic, the famous wine 
expert, cartographer and designer of wineries 
shaped like lighthouses. I could never have got 
anything like a clear view of the very remarkable 
wines there without their aid. 

The centre of production (all white) is 
Lutomer, though soon we shall also have to 
memorise other names.like Pohorje, Haloze, 
Kapela and Radgona. All of these areas produce 
wines which are capable of great distinction and 
already, especially in the case of late-gathered 
wines (Spiitlese), often send owt the flowery per- 











AVERYS 


Specialists in fine Burgundies 
and Beaujolais 





In this deep Midwinter we offer for 
your comfort and delight the following 
selection from our wonderful list with 
pride in their outstanding quality and 
confidence in their absolute authenticity. 


1 bot. Beaujolais Clochmerle 1955 9/9 
1 bot. Julianas 1955 10/9 
1 bot. Fleurie 1955 . diy 
1 bot. Pommard Superior 1953 = 14/6 
1 bot. Volnay Tete de Cuvee 1953 15/9 
1 bot. Nuits St. George Reserve 

1952 _ ... ee et Ss Ge 





All for 75/- Carriage Paid. What a 
splendid Christmas gift for the dis- 
criminating friend or even to oneself! 


Write for List and Special Christmas 
Offers to 


7, Park Street, 
BRISTOL 


Established before 1793 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 





DOM PERIGNON 
the celebrated 17th Century 

Benedictine monk. He 
A was cellarer of the 
Abbey of Hautvillers 


which is now the 







property of 
Maison Moét & Chandon. 


MOET & 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 174: 


Dry Imperial Premiére Cuvée 
Vintage 1955 Non-V intage 


DOM PERIGNON (1638-1715) Statue belonging to the Maison MOET & CHANDON 




















By appointment to Her Maieiy rms Elizabeth Il, Wine Merchants 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


offer 


SIX FRENCH TABLE WINES 


Inexpensive, but of really sound quality 
(Prices include duty surcharge) 


Chateau Monbadon 1955, St. Emilion ... sed ni ees ~ a 
Graves, Belle du Chateau oi i oe ooo 
Beaujolais Supérieur 1957, Bouchot-Ludot ee oe one mn ae 
Rosé de Labastide, Gaillac ee ee was one a a 
Cétes du Rhéne, Moreau-Fontaine wes we ane ae .. 10/3 
Muscadet, Loire ... ‘a ra oe ae 


One sample bottle of each of ae some offered at s7/6 the iuthdeemm carriage paid 
5, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1I 


Please write for a copy of our Christmas List which includes gift parcels at reduced prices 
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“Cyprus Sherry, old chap? Well...” 


—-—- 


“Note the hesitation! Well . . . you probably think 
that Cyprus Wines aren’t quite in your line but I 
suggest you will be pleasantly surprised at the quality 
—and the price—of the Emva range. There’s Emva 
Pale Dry at 8/9, Emva Brown and Emva Commandaria 
at 9/3 and, for the sweeter palate, the famous Emva 
Cream also at 9/3 a bottle. They are well worth 


trying”. 





Take a bottle home tonight 
and see if you don't agree with 
Kenneth Horne that these wines 
really are good value for money 


EMVA PALE DRY - EMVA BROWN - EMVA COMMANDARIA - EMVA CREAM 

















When people like people... 


they invite them round on the spur of the moment, 


~~. SPARKLING ROCK J 





What to give them? Deinhard Cabinet—nicely iced— 
such a fine sparkling wine. Costs so little, gives so 
much. Deinhard Cabinet likes people. People like 
Deinhard Cabinet. Why not tonight? 

One of the world’s most celebrated 
Sparkling Wines 20/6 the bottle — 

2 glasses each for 4 people 


Learn more about Deinhard Sparkling Wines. 





Colour folder free on application to DEINHARD & COMPANY LIMITED . 9 IDOL LANE « LONDON, E.C,3 
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fume that one usually finds only in Rhine wines. 
The wines are bottled very early (except in the 
case of the native grape called Shipon, which is 
rarely exported) and seem to need as much as 
three years to mature properly. They are labelled 
according to grapes used, as in Alsace: the com- 
monest names are Riesling, Welsh Riesling 
(where the devil did that come from?), Sauvig- 
non, Sylvaner, Tokayets (not very good) and 
Traminer (the most distinguished). 

Occasionally, one finds estate-bottled wines 
of marked elegance. At Jeruzalem, so named by 
delinquent Crusaders who decided not to go 
to the Holy Land after all, 1 drank out-of-doors, 
with a lavish Slovene selection of cold meats, 
a 1959 estate-bottled Jeruzalem Lutomer. This 
was very individual and proved that it is only 
necessary for special vineyards to be cultivated 
separately, as in France, for wines to be pro- 
duced that could rank as Grands Crus. 

The most interesting of the grape-named 
wines, however, was one which I have not yet 
seen over here; I am toying with the idea of 
importing some myself. It is called Rumeni 
Mushkat and will be named ‘Golden Muscat.’ 
‘Remarkable; dry; high-perfumed; fresh; indi- 
vidual taste,’ my notes of the 1958 say. 

The oldest wine I drank was a Ranina-grape 
wine (called ‘Tigermilk’ over here) from Rad- 
gona of 1947. It had darkened slightly with age, 
had consumed some of its enormous natural 
sweetness and developed a very attractive honey- 
like taste and bouquet. I suspect that the 
Tigermilks here are being drunk too young; they 
should be held back for the flavour to develop. 








‘Hf | 4 ISS 
The barrister of high renown 
- Finds precedents 


; in Merrydown 
And swiftly ji é 
on each point he seizes 


He knows its what 
His Ludship pleases. 











VINTAGE CIDER 
Approx. 24% Proof Spirit 


6/9 A BOTTLE 
1/6 A.NIP + ALSO IN CASK —JUST ASK! 


THE MERRYDOWN WINE CO. LTD. 
HORAM MANOR: HORAM~ SUSSEX 


iva 
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The Slovenian reds are less remarkable, but 
there is a very satisfactory wine made at Brda, 
near the Italian border, which is as good as a 
Chianti and tastes rather similar. The Brda made 
from Merlot grapes (all of it soon will be) is 
much the best. It needs maturing, which may 
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explain why the Merlot I am drinking in London 
is rather better than the one I drank on the 
spot. 

All of the wines that I have spoken of cost, 
in England, between 7s. 9d. and about 12s. They 
are usually very good value. 


The Literary Gullet 


By LORD MANCROFT 


— while ago the National Book League 
staged an exhibition of books about Wine 
and Food. It was opened by Field-Marshal 
Templer (who looks himself as if he could live 
comfortably on a diet of locusts, Metercal and 
wild honey), and a good time was had by all. 

But, my word, the exhibits were a terrifying 
sight. There they stood, row upon row of books 
of all shapes, ages and prices, devoted solely to 
what Bertie Wooster so aptly calls Browsing 
and Sluicing. I ignore the ethical aspects of so 
much self-indulgence. Dr. Johnson was, as usual, 
right when he observed that a man could go a 
long way before he saw a better sight than a 
good dinner. And Proust had logic on his side 
when he was discovered enjoying a gargantuan 
meal in the middle of a diet and observed 
blandly, ‘De temps en temps, il faut étonner 
l'estomac.’ 

But where does all this literary outpouring on 
the cellar and the kitchen lead us? The dailies, 
the Sundays and the weeklies have their culinary 
experts, and mighty learned, if slightly precious, 
some of them are. The local papers and the 
glossies have followed suit. I suppose, therefore, 
it won't be long before the Drapers’ Record, the 
Funeral Director and the Safeblowers’ Gazette 
will all want to give us their pet recipes for 
Truite en Papillote or Bceuf Bourguignon a 
la Baronne de Geneau. 

Who reads the stuff? Not chefs and profes- 
sional cooks, for certain. If I were to take such 
recipes down to our kitchen, the faithful Mrs. 
McDowell (whose steak-and-kidney pudding I 
will set against any cook’s in the kingdom) 
would look at me with pity; but she would try 
them all the same, if only to humour the child. 
Most cooks, however, would simply fold their 
aprons and walk out. 

I suppose a few newly-weds delve once or 
twice into the cookery book which some opti- 
mistic aunt had given them as a wedding 
present, but pretty soon they're back with 
Messrs. Heinz, Campbell, Maconochie and Co. 
and there most of them stay for life. We are a 
nation of tin-openers, and few brides are much 
good even at that. 

Frankly, I suspect there must be more writers 
about food and drink than readers. Few of us 
today have the time, money or, indeed, the 
ability to make even a modest shot at the spate 
of recipes in the avalanche of books and the 
deluge of artitles, and I’m afraid that most of us 
only read the stuff for fun. We seldom have any 
intention of trying it out for ourselves. The man 
whose cellar consists of four bottles of Beaujolais 
and a little Votrix tucked away in a cupboard 
behind the ski-ing boots and back numbers of 
the Reader's Digest likes to be told that the time 
has come to lay down a few dozen of the 1955 
Chateau Léoville-Poyferré. 





I hope, however, that he doesn’t also like to 
be told that the price will be 223s. 6d. a dozen, 
because that means he is not only richer than I, 
but can also divide more accurately by twelve. 

I wonder why so many wine and cigar mer- 
chants still persist in this irritating ju-ju, though 
I accept that translating gastronomic ju-ju is 
really half the fun. 

The incomparable Thurber started it with 
‘it’s a naive domestic Burgundy without any 
Breeding, but I think you'll be Amused by its 
Presumption.’ Stephen Potter finished it off with 
his lament for the ‘imperial decay’ of his invalid 
port, ‘its gracious withdrawal from perfection 
keeping a hint of former majesty withal, as it 
hovers between oblivion and the divine Unter- 
gang of infinite recession.’ 

There’s richness for you! There’s Beaded- 
Bubbleship carried to the nth, but Potter has 
(I hope) his tongue in his cheek. And that is 
more than you can say for some of our prac- 
titioners in winemanship and skilletry. 

Do they do any good, these verbal scullions, 
these sommeliers of the Sunday press? Yes, of 
course they do. There’s been a much-needed, 
though all too slight, improvement in the 
standards of English Browsing and Sluicing, - 
and the scribes have done a lot to help. They 
have pricked our conscience and aroused our 
interest. 

Our ten best restaurants are the equal of any 
in the world, save France. A few provincial 
hotels, a few Trust Houses and the more sophis- 
ticated brewers have pulled themselves together 
and acknowledged that their kitchens must not 
close at eight. There is growing up a race of 
English wine-waiters who can now tell Lysol 
from Lafite. Even British Railways, though they 
can still produce that piece of cod that passeth 
all understanding, do a reasonable job at a third 
of the foreigner’s price. And vou try playing 
with boiling fat at seventy miles per hour! 

New and attractive restaurants are opening 
every day. The papers are iull of lush adver- 
tisements for wines that are within the reach of 
a modest purse. And the owner of that purse 
is at last beginning to resent an trish stew that 
appears on the menu as ‘Ragoi liandais.’ 

But, my golly, there’s room for more im- 
provement still. 

The Dean of Christ Church once observed 
to the Governing Body, ‘Gentlemen, since we 
last met, the Almighty has removed from us 
Mr. Bultitude, the College cook. Had He not, | 
should have been compelled to do so myself.’ 

For too long the English have been willing 
te accept rubbish from the kitchen and cellar. 
If our purveyors of culinary chichi have 
achieved nothing else, they have at least con- 
vinced us that from time to time the Almighty 
still needs a little help. 
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EXCITING AND INTERESTING WINES 


HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 


THE REGENT STREET WINE MERCHANTS 
present a selection of their Speciality Wines: 


Loire—‘Clos Paradis’ Sancerre vintage 1960—a dry White Wine with a 
delicious smoky flavour, bottled at the Chateau near the village of 
Sancerre. 14/- a bottle. 


Provence—Chiateau de Beaulieu—A rosé Wine—dry and full, it has that 
typical Provengal bouquet. Bottled at the Chateau. 10/9 a bottle. 


Hock—Liebfraumilch bottled in Germany in litre bottles, an ideal size 
for six people. Litres of Liebfraumilch will solve your Christmas 
luncheon problem. 12/9 a litre. 


Red Burgundy—Although we have extensive stocks of better known 
Wines from the Céte d’Or we are sure that you will be interested 
in the following simple but sound Wines of the 1959 vintage from the 
Burgundy area: 


St. Romain—from a village on the high ground south of Beaune. 9/3 a bottle. 
St. Aubin—from a village just behind Puligny Montrachet. 10/- a bottle. 


A six bottle sample case containing one bottle of each of the above 
Wines, together with one bottle of Chaceau Lestage vintage 1958 (Claret), 
is offered at 62/-. 


For quantities of less than six bottles, please add 4/- for postage and 
packing. 


Write for our Christmas Wine and Gift case List. 


HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 


153 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I Tel.: REGent 4444 
22 THE ARCADE, BOURNEMOUTH, Hants Tel. 20943 




















The HALLGARTEN 
 KELLERGE!I ST presents 


Wines of outstanding quality from 
the Rhine and Moselle 


Choose Hallgarten 
and choose fine wines 


S. F. & O. Haligarten 
Roman Wall House, 1 Crutched Friars, London EC3 


; 








WOODHOUSE MARSALA... 


Marsala is fragrant, and golden and dry—and not a whit less than entirely 
delighted with its own subtlety. Goiden Sicily or Garibaldi is for drinking; 
before dinner, or after it. Corona is for cooking, amongst other things: 


VEAL CUTLETS WITH MARSALA SAUCE 
4 thin veal cutlets 2 eggs 
breadcrumbs 4 pt. double cream 
1} gills Woodhouse Corona Marsala 


Coa' cutlets with one beaten egg and breadcrumbs. Fry gently in olive 
oil or butter, until they are golden brown. In the meantime, whisk the 
othe: egg with cream. Remove cutlets from frying pan and keep warm. 
Remove frying pan from flame and quickly whisk cream-and-egg mixture 
a it. Now add the Marsala. Let it cook for a minute—pour over 
cutlets. 

Further information and name ot your nearest supplier from : 

COCK, RUSSELL & ASHBY LTD. 
16 Devonshire Row, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


ial 





WINE MINE 
MAGAZINE 


Learn about Wine from Tyro to Tycoon | Order a dozen case of 1959 Claret, 
in Ten Easy Tastings. Burgundy or Beaujolais. Wine 

Laugh at Let's Open a Bottle by J. B Mine offers no less than 35 of these 
Boothroyd. “magic year’’ wines—at substanti- 

Read (no laughing matter) Pence and ally reduced prices for the dozen 
Parties—not by Sxixyn Lxxyd. until the end of November. 


Peter Dominic's 


Wit and Wisdom on 1001 
wines, with Full Price Guide 


“Hardly a wine or, for that 
matter, spirit and liqueur, which 
is not explained in a most 
interesting way” 
—Helen Burke, Evening Stan- 
dard, Nov. 1, 61 


FREE copies are being mailed to 
previous holders, who are asked to 
obtain any additional copies required 
for friends through newsagents. 





Autumn Edition just out! Price 1/- from 
your newsagent, or if the news is too de- 
pressing for you to have a newsagent, send 
ao stamps to “Wine Mine”’, at the address 


PETER DOMINIC LTD. 
HORSHAM SUSSEX 


or telephone our London Ceilar-Shop, 2-8 Orange Street, Haymarket, London, WC 2. TRA 4877 











LIEBFRAUMILCH 


can be something or nothing 


LIEBFRAUENECK 


is EVERYTHING a 


GOOD HOCK 


should be 





A. J. KOENEN LTD., 
Shippers of the finest HOCKS and MOSELLES 











Pioneers of 
Yugoslav Wine 


RICHARD & WILLIAM TELTSCHER LTD. 
TOWN HALL CHAMBERS 

374 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
BISHOPSGATE 6867 (4 LINES) 
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A Glass of Brandy by the River 


By CYRIL RAY 


oR a town with so resounding a name, 

Cognac is small indeed—as populous as 
Buxton, say, or Bury St. Edmunds: a quiet grey 
place in a quiet green landscape. 

This is where the Sud-ouest begins. Cognac is 
the northernmost outpost of the stamping-ground 
of the greatest French rugby-footballers, who 
play (in a manner of speaking) the game with 
Gascon vehemence. Its own team is made up of 
tigers lured from Lourdes, or poached from Pau, 
with the offers of jobs in the distilleries or the 
counting houses of Martell or of Hennessy. 

There are other forms of wild life, too, that 
give the little town an air of the south. So that 
although it can be cool here, of an autumn even- 
ing, there are screens on the windows against 
local mosquitoes that are as dashing as 
d’Artagnan’s mousquetaires (though d’Artagnan 
himself came from farther south still, from 
Armagnac, where the other great brandy is 
made). And the tiled roofs have the shallow pitch 
of the south. 

In the long summer days the Charente seems 
hardly to flow, more lake than river, reflecting as 
sharply as a picture-postcard grey walls and green 
willows; in the fields the small greeny-gold grapes 
ripen that will produce the thin, harsh wine from 
which new cognac is made. And in the huge sheds 
—there is no cellaring in Cognac any more than 


there is in Jerez—the spirit matures in its casks 
of Limousin and Troncey oak, taking on colour 
from the wood, waiting to be blended with its 
brothers; ‘broken down’ to drinkable strength 
with distilled water; softened a little and brought 
to a consistency of colour with an admixture 
(perhaps as little as half of | per cent.) of sugar 
caramelled in older cognac; and thus becomes a 
three-star or a VSOP, or one of the exceptional 
marques, based on extremely old brandies, such as 
Martell’s ‘Extra’ or Rémy-Martin’s ‘Age In- 
connu.’ Some carry the date of an especially 
fine old brandy that provides the greatest part 
of an outstanding blend, and gives it its character 
and its quality, though authority has now set its 
face against the use of vintage dates for even the 
very finest blends, such as the Hine 1928 and the 
Denis-Mounié 1914 that are so justly famous and 
so highly prized. 

At the Cog d’Or, the café-brasserie in the tiny 
town’s tiny central square, where a bronze 
Francis I on a bronze horse prances for ever, 
there is a list of 102 cognacs proper, none of them 
as humble as three-star, from VSOPs at half a 
crown a glass to the half-guinea and twelve-bob 
aristocrats, along with a recommendation to try 
the apéritif of the region—pineau des Charentes 
—which is grape juice, the fermentation of which 
has been checked by brandy, as with the ratafia of 
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Champagne, and to my taste rather too’ rich a 
drink before dinner. 

There is no immediately local wine: it is all 
made into brandy, and wouldn’t be very nice if it 
weren't. But the Cognac country lies between the 
Loire and the Blayais, and the whites of the one 
and the reds of the other are near enough to be 
regional. They wash down steaks grilled over vine 
branches, tunny from the Atlantic (cooked, at one 
of the little local restaurants, in a chartreuse 
sauce), oysters and clams and mussels from 
Arcachon or Marennes, the oysters eaten, as is 
the custom in these parts, with a hot grilled saus- 
age on the side—first an oyster, then a bite at the 
sausage. (If this were not an article about Cognac 
simply, | should write of the fish restaurant in the 
grottoes of Matata, on the coast some thirty miles 
away, where the mussels in a cream sauce, which 
| think is a Basque dish, are themselves worth the 
restaurant’s one star in Michelin.) 


This is the country that gave its name to the 
Charentais melon, slices of which, with oysters 
or clams, are always served with the local hors- 
d’ceuvre. I ate those, and paté too, and a fat little 
pigeon in red wine, lunching out at the Cognac 
restaurant called Robinson—named after Crusoe, 
I think, as the French like to name their rusticities, 
for it is on an island in the river—and sat after- 
wards with my cognac cradled in my hand, 
sniffing from it the essence of the sunshine that for 
centuries of summers has blessed the trees that 
shaded me, the ripening vineyards over there, the 
river at my feet. How soothing it is to the sensibili- 
ties to sip a br-ndy old enough to be your father! 





The travelling Kangaroo 





A Kangaroo from Dublin Zoo, 
A female of the species, 
Was put inside a sort of ark 
And shipped direct to Regents Park 
Where every prospect pleases. 
But this marsupial had some doubt 
If she would get her Guinness Stout. 
And so she packed herself a few 
Bottles of What is Good for You. 


In England, when the Customs men 
She failed to understand, 
They searched her... ouch! 
And in her pouch 
They found the contraband. 
Protesting was of little use 
For ignorance is no excuse. 


And so in future all beware, 
When asked, ‘‘What have you to declare?” 
Declare in accents loud and free— 


AESOP-TO-DATE 





Guinness is good for you—and me 


ane 


G.E. 3627 
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The man who enjoys good wine and takes an 
intelligent interest in his cellar buys his wine 
by the dozen’ from the stocks in our vaults. 
We put ourselves in his place, choosing and 
uving the wines that he would choose and 
buy if he had our acquaintance with the 
growers and our experience of their wines. 
For example, we have in our bins at the 
n ot momen’ 
Eléonor de Guienne Rouge, 

a light luncheon claret for 6s 1d a bottle 
Fresh dry Muscadet 1960 for 7s 1d a bottle 
Fine Medium Dry Spanish Amontillado Sherry 
‘or only 11s 3d a bortle 


There are nearly SO other ow-priced wines 
including hocks, moselles and wines from 
every corner of France costing from 6s to 10s 
a bottle. Nor is this all: there are Chateau- 
hottled clarets of classic vintages, and fine 
German wines at less than you would think 
possible. Delivery for all our wines is free 
mywhere in the United Kingdom. 











tf you would like a list and regular copies of 
our wine news bulletins, please write to the 
Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESSMEN’S WINE VAULTS LTD 
9 Drapérs Gardens London EC2 MIN 4100 





Membership is open to all business, service 
and professional men and women. 


The Club enables you to buy from a cellar 


: The 

| Sieincioes’ 

: Irectors ot carefully selected wines and spirits at 
extremely advantageous prices. 

Wine The Chairman of the Wine Selection 


- Committee is Mr, Cyril Ray. All wines 


are ideal for immediate consumption. 
IS RUN BY WINE- 


LOVERS—FOR 
| WINE DRINKERS 
CORB EEE SBOE HCCC CEEBEEESSCOECEES 


Application for membership to: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
DIRECTORS’ WINE CLUB 
37 New Bond Street, London, W.: 











Established 


Gebriider Nassauer, ~ 





Sole importer: 


Passauer Brothers Ltd, London 


SHIPPERS Or THE FINEST HOCKS 


per bottle 
1960 Johannisberger Riestine ... on ase ane 10/6 
1957 ELTVILLER RHEINBERG RIESLING 
y Genera! Lanwerth von Simmern Wine ... eos cee eee eee coe 15/6 
, 1959 Niersteincr Gelberg Riesling Auslese 
Growth Weingut Franz Kar! Schmitt _ ov ows os eee — 19/- 
) 1959 Niersteiner Pettenthal & Rehbach { 
Riesling Beerenauslese ( 
Estate Bottling Anton Baibach Erben ‘nin 61/- 2 


Obtainable from leading Wine Merchants 
Write in for our list containing well over 100 Hocks, besides Moselies, French wines, etc., to: 
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the liqueur you prefer to be offered 














DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 


GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 
24th March, 1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was proceeding towards 
Yarmouth Roads. The master had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life- 
boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was a 
fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 
lying in the engine.room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bad a 
state to be landed by i The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 
by ambulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 








This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typica of the 


An English Coxswain 
; work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 





The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 


CHAMPAGNE PIERRE MOREAU 


A champagne Marque of distinct: character—at a most com- 
petitive price. 











May we be permitted to quote? 





Champagne Pierre Moreau (Great Britain) 
Limited 
Incorporating Edouard Besserat 


Catalonia House, 1 Alie Street, London E.1. 
Maison fondée en 1860 AY- Champagne 





SOLE AGENTS FOR CHAMPAGNOR APERITIF. 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 






















THE MIND OF 
THE RUSSIANS 


A Psychiatrist’s Analysis 






What combination of inborn national characteristics and political 
indoctrination has produced the RUSSIAN OF THE 1960’s? This 
question is one for either a student of politics or a psychiatrist—and 
in LORD TAYLOR the two combine : he is both an eminent psychiatrist 
and a former Labour M.P. 

In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday Lord Taylor analyses the Russian 
character with all the clinical objectivity of the doctor’s consulting- 
room. He traces the various behaviour-patterns of the Russian 
personality —including the schizoid and manic-depressive — and 
examines their possible effects on Soviet home and foreign policy. 

“When people behave strangely in the eyes of their neighbours... 
it is always because they behave differently,” he says. “It is as 
though we were facing each other on a playing-field. We know the 
game is rugger, they know it is soccer. Both sides agree only that it 
is football — and that the other side is cheating”’. 

The Russians have been evaluated by economists, politicians and 
sociologists — but here uniquely is a PSYCHIATRIST’S EYE-VIEW 
of them. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Eton’s Head Examines their 
Place Today—and their Future 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS — their very name sounds a summons to battle in 
Britain’s class-divided society. ‘‘ Merge them with the State system 
—they’re nurseries of privilege and breeding grounds of lop-sided, 
outmoded attitudes !”’ growls the Extreme Left. .. . “ Bastions of all 
that’s finest in our British way of life—produce self-reliance, honesty, 
straight-bats, tomorrow’s leaders!” huffs the Extreme Right. ... 
“Well, they do at least set a certain scholastic standard,” say the 
Middlemen, “but couldn’t they make them just a little more 
accessible for the rest of us?” ... 

Prejudice aside, what is the case for and against the public schools? 
An important question these days when more parents than ever 
before—'many of them not themselves public school products —are 
clamouring to get their children into these expensive establishments. 
Are these schools giving value for money? Are they striving to 
retain their exclusiveness — or are they prepared to lower their 
ancient draw-bridges to more boys from grammar and primary 
schools ? ~ 
In THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend DR. ROBERT BIRLEY— headmaster 
of ETON for the past thirteen years, and the expert who advised on 
the post-war educational rehabilitation of Germany—examines the 
public school system and the arguments for its retention or abolition. 







IN OVER TWO MILLION AFRICAN HOMES 






The Christmas story will be read 
from Gospels circulated during 1961 
in 93 African languages through the 
Million Gospel Campaign of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


In thanking all who have made such work 
possible by their prayers and gifts, we ask for 
further remembrance at this Season, since 

its true meaning lies within that Book which 
for over four centuries has enshrined 

the Christmas story in the English tongue. 


The Bible House, 146 Queen Vict ria St., E.C.4 





























Christmas Shopping? 


Visit one of the Government Bookshops and see the extensive 
selection of publications to suit everyone at prices within the 


range of all pockets. 






For the gardener 

The Ministry of Agriculture bulletins on flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
at prices from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. net. 

For the art student 

Catalogue of the Constable Collection £6 6s. 

Kuniyoshi 27s. 6d. 


For the housewife 


Basic Stitches of Embroidery 2s. 
ABC of Cookery 2s. 6d. 


For the young naturalist 


Wild Birds and the Land 
- Wild Mammals and the Land. Each §s. 



















These are only a few suggestions, there are many more. 
Go and see for yourself. 


id 8) 


The Government Bookshops 
London: York House, Kingsway, W.C.2 and 423 Oxford Street, W.1 


Edinburgh: 13a Castle Street Manchester: 39 King Street 
THE SI INDA y | IMES Birmingham: 2 Edmund Street Cardiff: 109 St. Mary Street 
Bristol: 50 Fairfax Street Belfast: 80 Chichester Street 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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Share My Chalice Monica Furlong. 
Rev. Dr. P. A. Welsby, J. B. Reade, Laurens Otter 
Housing the Homeless Paul Innes 

The Untruth about Beethoven 
Richard Macnutt, Cecil Gould, Ernst Pories 


First Term Paul Dehn 
Uses of Pasternak Robert Conquest 
British Made Michael Campbell 


Ronald Knox’s New Testament 
Michael Ivens, Donald C. Kitley 


Pre-Christmas Quiz John March, J. M.C. Yates 





SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sirk,—Hugh Montefiore should know me well enough 
to know that I do respect his conscience, and, of 
course, the consciences of the other signatories of 
the Open Letter. Having been a guest last summer in 
Caius College Chapel I have seen the Cambridge 
brand of intercommunion at work, and can well 
understand the feelings of the Anglo-Catholic under- 
graduate he quotes. Two points seem worth making 
about the Caius experiment, however. First, it is 
only ‘one way’ intercommunion; the celebrant is 
always an ordained Anglican priest and the rite the 
Prayer Book one. The ‘two way’ intercommunion 
which the Open Lette: advocates opens up a quite 
different set of differences, and as an Anglican and 
not a Free Churchman it is upon these I want much 
more enlightenment from the theologians. 

Second, the Caius experiment, though of great 
importance and interest, takes place in such a 
specialised environment that it seems to have little 
application in the lives of ordinary Christians seeking 
unity. In Caius the Christians of various denomina- 
tions are living together and have every opportunity 
to know each other well; it may well be that in these 
circumstances intercommunion seems a_ perfectly 
natural and proper step to take. In my own suburban 
parish Anglicans and Free Churchmen never meet 
formally or informally as Christians, even for the 
least controversial of prayer-meetings or discussions. 
I am fairly sure this situation is a typical one in the 
country as a whole, and until the most rudimentary 
gestures of friendship have taken place, it seems to 
me ludicrous to enter upon the most intimate of 
Christian experiences. There will come a time for the 
big imaginative gestures between all the churches, 
but shouldn't we begin with simple friendship and 
see where that takes us first of all? Though I take the 
Signatories’ point about Holy Communion being the 
means of reunion and not the goal, it is surely true 
that the sharing of Communion has always presup- 
posed a degree of fellowship and love among those 
who share it. Outside the comparatively rarefied 
atmosphere of Caius and one or two other places 
there seems little sign of this except on a formal 
Official level. We will, 1 believe, only solve the im- 
mensely intricate theological problems of inter- 
communion when the ordinary Christians of the 
different churches come to know and care for each 
other so deeply that separate Communions become 
patently absurd. 

Finally, | wonder why Professor Lampe assumes 
that | am ‘light-hearted’ and ‘not serious’ about the 
disunity between Christians? Because I make jokes 
about theologians? If it is any comfort to him I also 
make jokes about love, death, cancer, racialists, 
madness, H-bombs, and God. Isn't this what humour 
is for? 

MONICA FURLONG 
Ruislip, Middlesex Als entities 


a 
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Sir,—Where does Hugh Montefiore find a Convoca- 
tion Resolution which ‘permits us to invite a 
communicant Free Churchman to the Holy Table’? 
The 1933 Resolutions (which are the ones I suppose 
he has in mind) say nothing about inviting. They say 
that ‘in schools and college chapels where services are 
conducted according to the rite of the Church of 
England a member of the society who, teing baptised. 
has the status of a communicant in his own denomi- 


nation may be admitted to communion at the 
discretion of the Ordinary.’ 
To give permission to an individual is quite 


different from inviting non-Anglicans as part of a 
theological policy. 

PAUL A. WELSBY 
The Rectory, Copdock, Ipswich 


* 


Sir,—Mrs. Monica Furlong suggests that the argu- 
ments in favour of intercommunion result from 
emotion and then claims to ‘put emotion on one side’ 
and to ‘bring reason to bear’ on the matter by, in 
the first place, arguing by analogy, never a logically 
sound process, and, in the second place, using one 
of the most highly emotionally charged analogies of 
all, namely marriage. 

Even if the analogy were faithful, which in this 
case it clearly isn’t, surely the point is that we have 
no right, whoever we are, to deny people Communion 
if we feel they have insufficient ‘acquaintance with 
God’ or ‘spiritual maturity.” Our only hope is to 
admit our own insufficiency in these things and to 
try as hard as we can to obtain more of them our- 
selves by means of, among other things, the services 
of Holy Communion. 

J. B. READE 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—It would seem necessary to remind Messrs. 
Montefiore and Lampe that the Church of England 
holds the creeds of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church; and that the articles of the C of E specifically 
say that if one section of the Church does something 
contrary to the practice of the Church as a whole it 
is thereby liable to fall into error. When the Catholic 
Church is reunited it may be possible to find some 
way of easing the return of dissenters to that Church; 
but until the Anglican Communion has first obtained 
communion with Rome and Constantinople, it has 
no authority to admit Protestants to the Mass; and 
if any Province so did it would thereby cease to be 
Anglican. The thirty-two theologians would be more 
honest if they followed the logic of their convictions, 
and took the path of John Wesley out of the Church. 

LAURENS OTTER 
57 Ladbroke Road, WII 


HOUSING THE HOMELESS 


Sir,—Your leader on ‘Housing the Homeless’ over- 
looks one very important source of extra housing 
which the LCC disdains for doctrinaire reasons. I 
refer to the houses occupied by families who could 
well afford to buy on mortgage but who see no point 
in doing so as long as they get £25 or so per annum 
tax-free subsidy. If the LCC (and other backward 
local authorities, Tory as well as Labour) put in a 
differential rent scheme they'd see well-to-do tenants 
rush to get out and buy private housing before 
demand sends the price up. Housing lists would no 
longer be static; more money would be available to 
subsidise those in real need; and it would be easy 
to bring pressure on tenants clinging to houses larger 
than they need. 

Many an LCC tenant has told me, ‘I didn’t ask to 
be subsidised but so long as most other people are 
getting it, I won't turn it down.’ 

PAUL INNES 
Andrew's Farm, Great Easton, Essex 


THE UNTRUTH ABOUT BEETHOVEN 


Sir,—Two aspects of W. H. Auden’s review of the 
new Letters of Beethoven need comment. 

First, he questions the value of a complete 
edition of a correspondence of scanty musical and 
dubious literary merit. But, whereas. volumes. of 

ters (suitable for the ‘enter- 
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tainment of the ‘average reader’) have from time to 
time been published, there are a number of 
specialists and scholars for whom the chronicling 
of seemingly insignificant facts or events sometimes 
turns out to be of unexpected importance. Being 
accustomed myself, in another connection, to having 
to search through several volumes of correspon- 
dence and odd numbers of periodicals in various 
languages in order to find a particular document 
(and then to discover it abridged and incorrectly 
transcribed or translated), | know how students of 
Beethoven will welcome Miss Anderson’s work. 

His second criticism—that ‘human documents’ 
damaging to the character of their author should 
be suppressed—is, in this case, irrelevant. Beeth- 
oven’s unpleasantness is not being exposed here 
for the first time. These documents merely provide 
further evidence of the known unfortunate effects of 
his neurosis, and their omission would lead one 
to an altogether false impression of him. 

RICHARD MACNUTT 

1 Holiy Hill, NW3 


* 


Sir,—It is difficult not to be shocked at Mr. 
Auden’s sermon on the Beethoven letters. While 
admiring the excellence of Miss Anderson's 
edition Mr. Auden deplores that the letters which 
show Beethoven in an unfavourable light should 
have been published at all. To preserve his false 
vision intact Mr. Auden would have the world 
deprived of the real one and would himself bite 
the hand that removes the blinkers. 

This attitude, which would provide material for 
a sermon on truth and genius and scholarship far 
longer than Mr. Auden’s, is not new. The nineteenth- 
century Beethoven scholar, A. W. Thayer, could 
not bring himself to finish his biography of the 
composer because of a similar disillusionment. But 
coming from Mr. Auden it is surprising. His own 
recent libretto—Elegy for Young Lovers—centres 
round the character of a great poet who is shown 
as ruthlessly selfish, egocentric and given to coarse 
language. It was a convincing portrait of creative 
genius. But several critics took Mr. Auden to task 
and would have had him add the false halo that he 
himself would like to retain on Beethoven. 

CECIL GOULD 
16 West Halkin Street, SWI 


* 


Sm,—lI would like to try to answer Mr. Hearne’s 
despairing question what to do with ‘the surviving 
correspondence of those great extensions of the 
human spirit such as Beethoven.’ The point is: the 
letters, unlike Wagner's e.g., have in themselves no 
literary merit; however well translated (incidentally 
Beethoven spoke of ‘the Sow Teaching Minerva,’ not 
the genteeler ‘cow’) they do not depict Beethoven's 
true mind because the originals are much too 
ephemeral and finally they are completely irrelevant 
to Beethoven’s greatness as a composer. Reading 
about his dyspepsia or squabbles will not bring us 
his C sharp minor Quartet nearer and if we have 
taken his works into our hearts, his letters are inevi- 
tably rather an anti-climax. 

ERNST PORIES 
28A Kenmere Gardens, Wembley, Middlesex 


FIRST TERM 

Sm,—Brian Inglis might in fairness have stressed the 
date of his traumatic sojourn (coincident with my 
own) at Shrewsbury School, where he appears to have 
been just happy enough not to have resigned from 
the Old Salopian Ciub whose register notes his 
arrival there thirty-one years ago. Parents may like 
to hear that some of the trivial irritations, which 
blighted his young !ife, are now lifted—having in any 
case failed to blight mine. Top hats are no longer 
worn and so cannot be knocked off one’s head by 
town boys, who never knocked off mine or those of 
any of my even weedier acquaintances, Eton collars 
have been discarded, though. why Mr. Inglis should 
hysterically call them “that ultiniate degradation’ 
mystifies me. They were a shade uncomfy but not 
unbecoming, if you could keep ink off them Boys are 
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now permitted to bicycle abou a countryside where 
my friends and I walked sabbatically without sense 
of undue hardship or deprivation. First-yearlings are 
still called ‘scum’ and don’t terribly mind—doubtless 
recollecting (as we once did) that sooner or later 
scum rises to the top. I do not know whether sonnets 
are still written by older boys to younger ones; but 
1 do know that if I hadn’t written bad sonnets 
to a small boy (‘Be in my heart as the moon in 
tangled willows . . .) 1 should never have written 
merely indifferent ones to my first girl-friend, who 
has since become a nun. 

I was never despised for being appallingly bad at 
games; and indeed an opposing House football team 
once courteously removed its goalkeeper to facilitate 
the scoring of my first goal in four years at a range 
of ten yards—which I missed. Nobody minded my 
reading in the School Library. Nobody discouraged 
my playing the violin. No monitor ever caned me 
unjustly or even really hurt me except the late 
Professor J, L. Austin of Magdalen against whom I 
bear no posthumous grudge. After my first year, 
four masters taught me brilliantly. All of them sacri- 
ficed their leisure to do so; and one (though I was 
neither a pre-eminently clever nor attractive boy) 
helped my father financially, in the 1929 slump, to 
send me to Oxford. 

Unlike Mr. Inglis, who spent his first term ‘doing 
little else but absorbing the school code,’ most of us 
managed to absorb it during our limited spare time 
in the first three of the term's twelve weeks. It was 
a little restricting to have to button up so many 
buttons, but I do not think that this (or top hats, or 
Eton collars, or lack of bicycles, or being called 
scum, or writing sonnets to small boys) turned any 
of us into the crew of deserters, alcoholics and 
matricides who comprise Mr. Inglis’s Salopian 
acquaintances, 

PAUL DEHN 
19 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, SW3 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘Mr. Dehn has misunderstood 
my point. So far from being unhappy at Shrewsbury, 
I enjoyed it thoroughly—well, certainly after the first 
year or two. It is the fact I enjoyed it, considering 
the standards it upheld, that now seems to me to be 
unforgivable. That things have changed since the 
Thirties, I don’t doubt.—Editor, Spectator. 


USES OF PASTERNAK 


Sir,—A writer cannot (or should not) reply even to 
a hysterical review which concerns itself with attack- 
ing the quality of his book. But when the reviewer 
writes, in effect, that the book is of a type which 
should not have been written at all, its particular 
merits or demerits are not the issue, and general 
questions arise which the author may properly 
answer. 

On Mr. Grigson’s view to write about the Pasternak 
tragedy at all is to be ‘propagandist,’ so there is, 
strictly speaking, no arguing with him. He uses the 
term to describe the expression of opinions he does 
not share and facts he would prefer suppressed. The 
intemperate and inaccurate trumpeting of his own 
outlook he views in a different light. Yet he was once 
known as an enemy of cant; and memory of this 
perhaps entitles him to the courtesy of being shown 
what nonsense he has descended to. Certainly I have 
opinions; I acknowledge in my Introduction that I 
do not ‘pretend to abnormal impartiality.’ But I make 
every effort to present the facts simply as facts. This 
is not impossible: yet if one has to choose between 
biases, those that lead to investigation of facts may 
be preferred to those which lead to their suppression. 

Mr. Grigson asks me which I prefer, Pasternak’s 
work or the Pasternak Affair. This seems to him a 
‘proper question.’ It doesn’t to me. The two things 
are not commensurable in any conceivable sense. And 
the idea that no admirer of Pasternak’s work could 
possibly be interested in his last days seems to me to 
betray a compulsive blindness, morally, intellectually 
and esthetically. There exist translations of Paster- 
nak, and critiques of his work, from abler pens than 
mine. No one had yet provided a detailed account of 
the results this work brought on his head in those last 
years. Mr. Grigson is in fact urging us to forget 
them: he is presenting as morally desirable the sup- 
pression of important truths. He argues that though 
Russian: officialdom has behaved- badly about Pas- 
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ternak, to say anything about this is to serve other 
interests, and so silence should be preserved. Such 
an approach gives excellent reasons for the suppres- 
sion of all truth about any oppressions whatever any- 
where in the world. 

Mr. Grigson maintains in particular that I, as ‘a 
poet,’ should not have written about Pasternak’s re- 
cent (and in fact current) troubles in the USSR, 
holding that I should instead have translated him, 
or written only of his literary adherents. In a way, 
this is too flattering: I very much doubt my qualifi- 
cations for such an important and difficult task as the 
translation of Pasternak’s poetry. But what exactly 
is it that Mr. Grigson objects to a poet's doing? 
Writing prose about facts? But there has been a lot 
of this among English poets ever since Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. Expressing, or implying, 
opinions about freedom of publication? One would 
have thought we could all be proud of the Areo- 
pagitica, and much else. 

But, worse than misrepresenting me, Mr. Grigson 
Slanders the Nobel Committee and misrepresents 
Pasternak. He urges that the Committee should 
allow their awards to be influenced by the opinions 
of governments—an attitude which must equally 
condemn the splendid award of the Peace Prize to 
Chief Luthuli. And he asserts that they should have 
known that the award would gravely harm Pasternak, 
supporting this with an entirely false account of the 
poet’s own view of the matter. Far from resenting 
the prize, Pasternak spoke of himself as ‘immensely 
thankful, touched, proud, astonished, abashed,’ and 
also said to a correspondent not only that ‘this Prize 
fills me with joy,’ but also that it ‘gives me great 
moral support.’ 

In his letter to Pravda of November 5, 1958, he 
condemned the ‘political campaign’ which he said 
had sprung up around the award. Though this was 
written at a time when the secret police were putting 
heavy pressure on him by summoning Olga Ivin- 
skaya for questioning ‘as a kind of hostage for me,’ 
it does indeed accord in general with his wish that 
Doctor Zhivago should not be seen as an ‘anti-Com- 
munist’ book. Since I make this point at length and 
repeatedly, I again cannot understand what Mr. 
Grigson is talking about when he criticises me for 
taking a different line. 

Above all, I am not prepared to be told by Mr. 
Grigson what Pasternak, of whose opinions and 
motives he is willing to hear so little, would have 
preferred. The notion that he would have reprobated 
any attention to his case in the West can be checked 
against his own words—that if Olga Ivinskaya were 
arrested : ‘In that event all tocsins should be rung, 
just as would have been done in my own case.’ 

ROBERT. CONQUEST 
75 Eaton Terrace, SW1 


BRITISH MADE 


Sir,—My complaint about my Revelation suitcase is 
that it refuses to reveal—or, to speak more crudely, 
the clamps on its backside refuse to extend, but 
remain, in defiance of hammer, chisel and ice pick, 
clamped. 

This occurred shortly after purchase, leaving me 
with a pyjama case instead of a transcontinental 
holdall; which is a nasty joke at the price. My two 
local suitcase shops inform me that even if they know 
the secret of revelation they aré not permitted to 
reveal it. The suitcase must bé transported to Reve- 
lation at 170 Piccadilly because there and there alone 
is the Sesame available. This is infuriating enough in 
Bayswater. It must drive men crazy in the rural areas, 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
39 Kendal Street, W2 


RONALD KNOX’S NEW TESTAMENT 


Sir,—It was bad enough that Miss Stevie Smith 
should attack Ronald Knox’s translation of the New 
Testament with a charge of ‘disingenuous.’ But Mr. 
Currie defends her so sparsely with a translation of 
heos as ‘until’ or ‘up to the point that’ as to appear 
almost ungallant. 

The task of the translator is not achieved by a 
word-for-word rendering which ignores the particu- 
lar context. I am sorry to be so ebvious—but Mr. 
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Currie deserves an answer. Thus Knox believed ij 
would be misleading to translate (from the Greek as 
Mr. Currie points out) St. Matthew i, 25, as ‘he did 
not know her until she bore a son.’ 

Mr. Currie objects to this, but refrains from com- 
menting on Knox’s translation of I Maccabees v, 54, 
Would he prefer the literal translation of ‘Because 
none of them had fallen until all returned safe and 
sound’ to Knox’s rendering? Nor does he comment 
on Knox’s point on Greek usage. Mr. Currie, for 
penance, should build up a few varying sentences 
with until: ‘he batted until stumps were drawn,’ ‘he 
never spoke until the day he died,’ etc. Miss Smith, 
for pleasure, should read the Knox translation with 
the Commentary beside her in order to avert the fear 
of Roman slipperiness which so obviously plagues her, 

Mr. Currie and Miss Smith, one suspects, object 
to those footnotes of Knox’s which comment on the 
text in terms of Catholic doctrine and reveal that 
Knox, as a Catholic, approached the Bible with a 
belief that he brought knowledge from other sources, 
Catholics find the footnotes helpful; some non- 
Catholics are sympathetic. Professor F. F. Bruce, for 
example, in his history of English Bible translations 
finds not only that ‘Knox has given us the most read- 
able edition of the English Bible,’ that he has ‘an 
uncanny instinct for getting the right word or the 
phrase in any given context,’ but also appreciates 
that the footnotes ‘are designed to elucidate the sense 
to a greater degree than the translation itself can do.’ 
He does, however, consider that Knox imposed limi- 
tations on himself through translating from the Vul- 
gate (although some renderings in the Commentary 
are translations from the Greek). 

MICHAEL IVENS 
13 Wessex Gardens, NW1/1 


* 


Sir,—Naturally for Knox it was of great importance 
that the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary should not be impugned, but whatever word- 
ing he had adopted in his translation the position 
would have remained the same. 

This position is that Catholics believe in this doc- 
trine on the authority of the Church, and this is a 
matter of the Faith itself. Scripture is to be under- 
stood and interpreted in the light of that authority. 

DONALD C. KITLEY 
Woodhaven, 16 Pine Walk, Carshalton Beeches, 
Surrey 


PRE-CHRISTMAS QUIZ 


Sir,—About your pre-Christmas quiz, question 7. I 
don’t understand this. As far as I know the ‘Last Post’ 
is still sounded every night, in units which still have 
bugles, at 10 p.m. or 2200 hours. How then did 
Queen Victoria happen to be inspecting troops at 
that hour? 





JOHN MARCH 
1 Alexander Godley Close, Chalk Lane, Ashtead, 
Surrey 


[The Publicity Manager writes: ‘Queen Vic- 
toria, due to inspect the troops during the after- 
noon, was delayed by an important series of 
dispatches on the worsening Franco-Russian situation 
which needed her immediate attention. She did not 
therefore arrive at Aldershot until late evening, but 
rather than disappoint the troops (who had been 
drawn up on the parade-ground since lunch-time), 
she went through with the inspection, with the results 
indicated in our Quiz. —Editor, Spectator.} 


* 


Sir,—William Laud died on January 10, 1645. 
William of Orange was born on November 4, 1650. 
Spectator, 1 cannot agree. 
J. M. C. YATES 
50 Viceroy Close, Bristol Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 5 


{The Publicity Manager writes: ‘This is a 
common error, shared indeed by almost all historians. 
Laud’s dates have been erroneously given, even in 
standard works on him, for many years, owing to 
an inaccurate entry in the register recording his birth. 
In her revised biography of Strafford, C. V. Weds- 
wood shows conclusively that Laud was not born 
until March, 1661.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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The Dainty Crucifixion 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


King of Kings. (Coli- 
€ seum.)—The Forbid- 
den Christ. (Paris 


Pullman.)—The Devil 


at Four O’Clock. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Kapo. (Con- 
tinentale.) 


THe National Film 

Theatre has a Nicholas 

Ray season from No- 

vember 26. Mr. Ray 

himself is able to 
inaugurate it, since—awful irony—he is 
coming to London for his new film, King of 
Kings. For a plain, everyday sort of director 
King of Kings (‘U’ certificate) would be bad 
enough; for a man whose name is, as they say, 
one to conjure with it is pretty well incredible. 
Of course, one keeps being reassured, in an 
undertaking as expensive as this he was no 
doubt overruled by higher authority on such 
things as heavenly choirs, fiery skies, dialogue, 
actors, historical slant, mechanics of the action, 
etc. etc. But with his name at the beginning as 
director you can’t get away from it, it is his 
film. For months we have been getting publicity 
handouts about the enormous amount of trouble, 
reverence, devotion and general highminded- 
ness that has gone into making. it. 

It isn’t, Ray being about, bad in the way that 
The Ten Commandments was bad: it is not 
howlingly wrong, you don’t want to get up and 
shout at any particular moment. It is simply 
negative, limp, spiritually empty. Its central 
story isn’t so much that of Jesus Christ as that 
of Barabbas, who turns out to have been the 
leader of a great nationalist uprising against 
Rome, supported by Judas, who betrays his 
master from the highest motives. The fights, 
prison scenes and tortures this entails are an 
excuse, the ‘U’ certificate notwithstanding, for 
much violence; whereas when brutality could 
have been shown with some point, as in the 
crucifixion itself, realism is sacrificed to pretti- 
ness and, in the wrongest sense of the word, 
to ‘style.’ 

The complexities of this enormously obtru- 
sive sub-plot take up a great deal of energy on 
everyone’s part, including the audience’s; and, 
with Jeffrey Hunter a marvel of miscasting as 
Jesus, the film’s Christ is no more than the 
Stock picture-book figure, cruelly enfeebled by 
his noisier competitors for attention. Quite apart 
from this basic miscasting, however, the set 
Scenes are so conventionally handled as to 
appear meaningless. The nativity is like any 
Christmas card, stylised, velvety, poised; the 
temptations in the wilderness look as if they 
may be going to be impressive—until we are 
shown a comically explicit blue-domed city 
hovering in the middle distance. And the cruci- 
fixion, drawn out with what seems like realistic 
intent, has what I can only describe as a sort 
of daintiness—a few pink stripes across the 


shoulders, the only evidence of a scourging that 
could kill; a delicate, almost ornamental crown 
of thorns; blood and grime on the face that 
Veronica’s handerchief can wipe off in a 
moment; and the kind of pale rather plump 
torso you see advertising central heating or 
Bermuda shorts. I think what best expresses my 
revulsion at this type of sugary anti-realism 
combined with realistic techniques is the ob- 
servation that the actor’s armpits (seen in 
enormous close-up across several feet of 70 
mm Super Technirama screen) are carefully 
shaved. 

From some remarkably bad performances I 
remember most wincingly Siobhan McKenna’s 
fey and actressy Mary, Robert Ryan’s shaggily 
tough efforts at John the Baptist, and of course 
the inadequacy of poor Jeffrey Hunter, who 
seems to have been chosen mainly for a pair 
of bright blue eyes that glitter in close-up, 


yards across, with ambiguously hypnotic 
effect. 
More religiosity. An interesting but wun- 


pleasant relic from the literary past has now 
come to London: the late Curzio Malaparte’s 
one and only film The Forbidden Christ (Il 
Cristo proibito) (‘A’ certificate). [t is an ill- 
made film, as well as a nasty one, made by a man 
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without cinematic sense. Clearly Malaparte had 
an obsession with the need for the innocent to 
expiate the sins of the guilty, or the fact that 
they always do anyway, or something of the 
kind. But he lacked the skill to express it. 
Repeatedly one is struck by Malaparte’s in- 
eptness in the simplest situation—the visual 
stiltedness, the permanent embarrassment of the 
dialogue, the overburdened imagery. Raf 
Vallone plays Bruno, an Italian prisoner of 
war home from Russia to avenge his dead 
partisan brother who was betrayed by someone 
the villagers now refuse to name (enormous 
improbability, this). He and the villagers spend 
much of their time saying: You just don’t know 
what we've been through, since he has seen 
cannibalism at the Russian front, the girl he 
loved at home has been his dead brother's 
mistress, and the girl who loves him has been 
saving the partisans by having ‘a German 
child.” The only villager who can help is a 
mysterious and saintly workman, played by 
Alain Cuny of the mysterious and saintly/, 
sinister face, who pretends to be the brother’s 
betrayer, so that Bruno will stab him instead 
of the real villian. 

It is hard to convey the full unpleasantness 
of Mataparte’s use of religious symbolism 
mixed with acute sentimentality, hysteria, cruelty 
and out-of-place sexiness (the repentant sinner, 
for instance, carefully letting the dress slip off 
her shoulders). At moments the film looks like 
a parody mixture of Rocco and La Dolce Vita, 
with mothers screaming on the floor, fist- 
shaking harridans in black, knives, neo-realism 











Cruise No. 28 


Patmos. Ephesus or Priene, 


Cruise No. 29 


visit by air to: Petra; or Baghdad and 
Tortosa and Krak des Chevaliers), Baalbe' 


Cruise No. 30 


7g, or Baalbek, 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympi 
Mykonos, Cape Helles, Galli ipoli Peninsula, » Troy, Bosp'! 


Cruise No. 31 


Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, 


Cruise No. 32 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympi 


Cruise No. 33 


and Kamiros, Patmos, 


rd ay Luke, Mr. Michae! 
Richmond, Professor W. B. Stan 





1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and Reading Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, 
Pergamum, Bosphorus, Ystanbul, Thasos, Philippi, Athens—2 days with optional visit to: Daphni, 
Osios Loukas and Delphi: or Old Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or Aegina, Hydra and Poros; Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia, 
orcula, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and ots or Sounion, Delos, Antalya 


. Perge, Aspendos, Beirut (Optional 2-day 
Damascus and Palmyra. ional 1-day visit to: Jerusalem; or Amrit, 
k, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, ‘Kyvenia, 


. Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Knossos, Antalya, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, 
ms ~~ Eh, nenbet, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, 

istra, Sparta, Delphi, Korcula, Venice. 


ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 
Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, aang ned oyw. Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and ae my 
Bosphorus, Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, At 
overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios I a Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old CRinth), 
enice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, BULG 

ia, Knossos, Santorini, Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta, Mamaia, Bucharest—2 days with 
overnight stay, Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas, Troy, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion ( = 
stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth oe wh eee and Old Corinth), 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Ra ay Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos 
Bosphorus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, 
Daphni and Eleusis or Sue (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, 
Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 

Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board 

and at the various sites visited. Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include: 
Mr. John Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John C. Dancy, Mr. M. I. ~~ Dr. Michael Grant, Professor P. H. J. Lioyd-Jones, 
Dr. Walter F. Oakeshott, 
Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper, Thi ev. Lawrence Waddy, Professor T. B. L. 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Welfenden. 

PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS. 

(Including travel LONDON-VENICE and return). 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


WwW. F. & R. K. SWAN 


260-26! (P33) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDUN, W.! 
Telephones: MUSeum 807) (1f lines) 


30th March to 15th April, 1962 


14th April to 30th April, 1962 


29th April to 15th May, 1962 


15th August to 31st August, 1962 


hens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optiona 


30th August to 15th September, 1962 


4th September to 30th September, “1982 


Professor Ian 


Pentreath, Mr. Stewart H. Perowne, 
Webster, 


) LTD. 
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(at a nonsense level), and the nastier trappings 
of Italian superstition. As an anthology of post- 
war vogue-neuroses, it is unbeatable. 

More religion; and the week’s most attractive 
effort with it is The Devil at Four O'Clock 
(director: Mervyn LeRoy; ‘A’ certificate), one 
of those shamelessly sentimental, predictable 
films about a New York Irish priest (Spencer 
Tracy), who runs a children’s leper colony on 
a Pacific island, and three tough convicts, led 
by Frank Sinatra, who, when all the virtuous 
flee, stay behind to brave the volcano and get 
the children away. You can foretell every mo- 
ment—just when the land’s going to slide, just 
who'll drop in the lava. Amiable, if you don’t 
take it too seriously. 

Finally, Kapo (director: Gillo Pontecorvo; 
‘X’ certificate). This is an Italian war film on 
the same theme as // Generale della Rovere, 
that of a worthless life redeemed by a heroic 
end; but, although ambitious, it is on another 
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plane altogether. Wisely the director decided 
not to attempt to show a concentration camp, 
but to set his film in a women’s labour camp, 
where conditions, though terrible enough, were 
less unimaginable. A Jewish girl of fourteen, 
rounded up with the children for next morning’s 
gas chambers, manages to slip through with the 
women in a civil prisoner’s clothes and gradu- 
ally moves up in the slave’s hierarchy, through 
prostitution with Gestapo officers, to being 
kapd, or head of a hut, with her own whip 
and lots of perks and status. Then come the 
Russian prisoners, and love (with Laurent 
Terzieff around) softens her stony heart, etc. In 
fact the etcetera end is all too guessable and she 
dies, murmuring Jewish prayers. Susan 
Strasberg plays the girl, from whom little is 
required but stoniness; Emmanuelle Riva is the 
highminded inmate, and Didi Perego (the 
blonde in Death of a Friend) is splendid as a 
blowsy self-seeker. 


Old B——— 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IT is less «han nine 
months since Beecham 
died and already, with 
commendable _prompti- 
tude, two books have 
breasted the tape. Fortu- 
nately they are not really 
competing in the same 
race. Mr. Reid’s book* 
is a brisk factual bio- 
graphy stuffed with new 
information, particularly 
about the early period. 
Mr. Cardus’st is a more measured personal 
memoir, casting (not for the first time) a fond 
connoisseur’s glance back over his meetings and 
friendship with Sir Thomas. 

Mr. Cardus, indeed, has written about 
Beecham before and better than he does here. 
I prefer the zest and vigour of the chapter in 
his Autobiography to the rather self-consciously 
savoured, ‘civilised’ irony of these mellower 
pages. Sometimes he is too busy savouring to 
remember to be accurate. Beecham’s eyes were 
not blue (nor was Berg’s name Alan). The 
eightieth birthday lunch at the Dorchester was 
not held on Beecham’s eightieth birthday. At 
one point the orchestra founded by Beecham in 
1932 is given as the ‘Royal’ Philharmonic. 

These are small errors, but it is not unfair 
to see them as symptoms of a certain super- 
ficiality. Of course, the book is written with a 
practised elegance, the anecdotes are well turned 
and there is a transcript of an interesting inter- 
view in which Beecham expounds his opinions 
on modern composers; and if the whole is soon 
read it is agreeable enough while you are read- 
ing it. But it gives me the impression that after 
ali Beecham did not care to reveal so much 
of himself to Mr. Cardus. ‘I never heard him 
discuss religion or politics’; but, as a reviewer 
has unkindly but pertinently remarked, ‘it takes 
two to make a conversation, and perha,)s Sir 
Thomas did not reckon either religi¢n or 





politics to be Mr. Cardus’s strong suits.’ Un- 
wittingly, I am sure, this memoir often tends to 
belittle its subject. 

Mr. Reid’s book is much more substantial, 
though it betrays, as they say, some signs of 
haste. The racy style can be effective, but it 
lapses occasionally into excesses of Time 
magazinery—‘torrents of tone, ‘finicked the 
acousticians, ‘the renowned Glyndebourne 
Opera House.’ Occasionally, too, one is left 
feeling that some adverse conclusion (and his 
biography is as sternly independent as it 
claims) ought to be supported by more thoroughly 
documented evidence. Was Lady Cunard quite 
such a twittering busybody? Were Beecham’s 
performances of Strauss’s operas really so loud 
or did not part of the legend spring from the 
first night of Salome, when the singers, in de- 
fiance of the Lord Chamberlain, suddenly 
reverted to the original banned text and an 
alarmed Beecham, recalling how Strauss in a 
bad humour once at a rehearsal ‘exhorted the 
orchestra to more strenuous efforts by calling 
out that he could still hear the singers, ... 
strove valiantly by the same methods to render 
my own even more inaudible’ (see the auto- 
biography, A Mingled Chime,t now available 
as a Grey Arrow paperback)? 

Mr. Reid, in fact, leaves us wanting more; but 
that is partly a measure of the success of what 
he has given us. Nearly three-quarters of the 
book is devoted to the period up to 1918. It 
excitingly evokes the flavour of those incredible 
years which followed the apparition of Beecham 
on the English musical scene: the deliverance 
his coming brought to the ‘harried proletariat’ 
of orchestral musicians, the fantastic elation 
and camaraderie which possessed the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra (1909); the crowd of talents 
and cranks which gathered round him—Morley, 
the cricket-playing Fabian harp-dealer, James 
Whewall, the clairvoyant chorus master who 
used to be wakened by his dead wife in time 
to catch the early train to Birmingham; the 
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production of thirty-four operas in 1910 between 
March and December; the enthusiasm (splen- 
didly caught by Mr. Cardus) which was roused 
by the war-time opera seasons in Manchester 
(in seven weeks early in 1918 the Beecham com. 
pany played to a total audience of 100,000 
people); the gargantuan thirst which could 
drive Beecham, after rehearsing Figaro alj 
morning and conducting Faust all after. 
noon, to decide at an _ hour's notice to 
conduct the evening performance of Aida; the 
fever of adventure which spread even to the 
frantically overworked stage hands, with their 
private code name for each _ production: 
Khovantchina, ‘Scotch in China’; Scheherazade, 
‘Sherry Zad’; and Thamar, ‘Tommy.’ Mr. Reid 
does not minimise the tyrannies, the debts, the 
discomforts, the caprices and irresponsibilities; 
but the Beecham question is summed up for ever 
in the response of one player to an invitation to 
join the newly founded LPO in 1932: ‘The old 
b———— owes me £1,000 down the years. But I 
want to play for him. man! You can count 
on me.’ 

In 1909 Joseph MHolbrooke wrote _ that 
Beecham’s ‘curious genius ... is quite too 
much for the heavy perception of our islanders.’ 
Fifty years later, a tolerated institution, he is 
still not fully appreciated; as an artist too big 
and as a human being too rich and contradic- 
tory not to be distasteful, even in death, to the 
gilded mediocrities of English culture—as Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones’s review in the Observer made 
embarrassingly plain. But it is sad to find even 
Mr. Cardus lending his authority to the old 
nonsense that Beecham, ‘an amateur of genius, 
was a self-educated musician without academic 
training (Mr. Reid firmly refutes the canard). 
And after all Beecham’s labours to deteutonise 
our musical imaginatien, Mr. Cardus can still 
write: ‘Apart from his Mozart performances his 
name will not, I guess, be immortally associated 
with the greatest composers.’ It is time Mr. 
Cardus thought for a moment about this 
hoariest of parrot cries. Beecham had no sym- 
pathy with Bach and the later Beethoven—to 
the establishment an unforgivable blasphemy; 
hence the reputation of ‘first-rate conductor of 
second-rate music.” But if we consider the 
greatest composers of the last 250 years—whom 
I take to be Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert—what other conductor 
can Mr. Cardus name who is ‘immortally asso- 
ciated’ with as many as four of them? Mr. 
Cardus atones somewhat at the end by some 
moving words on_ the — sublimity — of 
Beecham’s Magic Flute. But his aptest paragraph 
is his last: ‘Now he lies still and anonymous 
in Woking cemetery. Woking? Why not West- 
minster Abbey?’ 

I lacked space the other day, in writing about 
Stravinsky, to mention a very entertaining Satur- 
day morning concert for children given at Mor- 
ley College by the London Co-operative Society. 
The programme, introduced and conducted by 
Graham Treacher, was entirely devoted to 
Stravinsky, and seemed to be well received by 








* THOMAS BEECHAM: AN _ INDEPENDENT BI0- 
GRAPHY. By Charles Reid. (Gollancz, 21s.) 

+ Str Tuomas BeeEcHaM. By Neville 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

+ Arrow Books, 5s. 


Cardus. 
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its midget audience. The best items (and also 
the most popular) were Renard, and the non- 
sense songs Pribaoutki—memorably delivered by 
the superb Madame Slobodskaya, who startled 
everybody by announcing with an elemental 


” shrug, ‘I never sing so early in my life,’ and then 


went on to explain each song in a majestic gut- 
tural which had the audience chuckling at the 
same time at her and with her. In Renard Mr. 
Treacher showed a complete grasp of the score 
and obtained from the English Chamber Or- 
chestra and a good cast of singers a vigour and 
incisiveness Of style and ensemble greatly 
superior to the performance by the same forces 
in the Edinburgh Festival production at Sadler’s 
Wells last September. The staging, too, with a 
bare minimum of props and pretensions, and 
miming by students from the Central School 
of Speech and Drama, hit the mark as surely 
as the Western Theatre Ballet's missed it. 


Television 





Terrifying 


Every now and then, amid the 
flood of semi-documentary 
dramas which are offered as 
plays, one may recognise an 
odd case which is confirmed 


By PETER FORSTER 
by one’s own experience: so 
it was with last Sunday’s Cross 


| 
i. 
of lron (BBC), by Lukas 


Heller. I dare say that many watching it thought 
it an overdone melodrama, an apparent attempt 
to turn the tables on the Germans by showing 
their prisoners of war, with a U-boat comman- 
der undergoing private court-martial in a PoW 
camp in Britain on an emotionally trumped-up 
charge of having surrendered his ship, the out- 
come being that the commander must face death 
at the hands either of his co-prisoners or of the 
British guards. 

Melodramatic? Overdone? Unlikely? I can 
only testify from the point of view of an ex- 
junior officer who found himself, with maximum 
reluctance, in. charge of some 300 German 
prisoners of war in the Egyptian desert for fif- 
teen months shortly after the war. These were 
mostly reinforcements for Rommel who arrived 
too late; Nazis who thought that pictures of 
bombed Berlin had been faked. I remember how, 
in the next-door camp, an Austrian prisoner 
dared to tell the British authorities that Nazi 
cells were strongly in existence in the camp: as 
a result this prisoner was found dead in the 
German canteen, hung from the roof by his 
testicles. 1 also remember that, being then naive 
enough to believe that people of opposite politi- 
cal views are open to persuasion, I wrote to 
Mr. Kingsley Martin to tell him about the whole 
dangerous problem of resurgent Nazism starting 
through PoWs, but received not even an 
acknowledgment of my letter. Thus are reac- 
tionaries made. 

So I am bound to say that Mr. Heller’s drama 
came over as utterly convincing to me. It was 
brilliantly produced by Mr. Rudolph Cartier, 
who reasonably enough seemed to have found 
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the country. Not the least of his cleverness lay 
in the way we were shown the easygoing, 
guzzling, semi-cultural charm of the German 
hound-pack: I vividly recall how angrily the 
Austrian’s death was justified to me on grounds 
of racial loyalty by a German batman-officer 
who organised our camp symphony orchestra. 
Likewise the sheer, inhuman, subtle-stupid, 
bloody-minded attitude of the British authorities 
in this play, sneering at the idea of an honest 
German and half-acquiescing in tribal justice, 
chimes precisely with my recollection of certain 
British Intelligence officers I met. I can pay no 
higher compliment to Mr. Cartier’s cast (especi- 
ally Mr. Anton Diffring) than to say that they 
succeeded in making me dislike them deeply. 

ATV’s hour-long investigation of public 
schools seemed like an extended item from 
Panorama, what with Francis Williams chomp- 
ing his way along a predictable path of filmed 
visits to contrasted schools, and then a studio 
discussion between interested parties. The 
honours here were carried off by Dr. Birley, 
of Eton, who appropriately made Anthony 
Crosland, MP (against Eton and all such), seem 
rather like a sulky schoolboy. 

Monitor was on its best form with Huw Whel- 
don’s talk to Frank O'Connor in Cork, which 
caught the distinctive wry flavour of the latter's 
superb autobiography. And there was a splendid 
moment when the BBC camera snooped on the 
Lord Mayor's banquet before the speeches, and 
showed the unsuspecting Prime Minister shooting 
his cuffs as though they. were rapids. 
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Brand Excalibur 
By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The Long Sunset. (Mermaid.) 
—The Cupboard. (Arts.) 
No language travels quite sc 
badly as the dialect of th« 
English upper classes betweer 
the wars; which is one reasor 
why several of our leadin; 
middle-aged playwrights arc 
no longer treated as seriously as they might wish 
Most of them have the sense in their new play: 
to do without such blatantly comical phrases a: 
‘awfully decent,’ but there are scores of word: 
which carry more subtly the hallmark of on 
time and one class—perfectly ordinary word 
like ‘appalling’ or ‘fascinating.’ Any play whicl 
contains too many of these treacherous word 
will seem to drift irresistibly, whatever th« 
author's intentions, into the realm of post 
prandial divertissement. Indeed, it is hard to be- 
lieve now that this language could ever havi 
been accepted as a vehicle for serious though: 
or emotion. The last act of Noél Coward’s Th: 
Vortex, a smash hit of 1923, is stark emotiona’ 
drama. The mixed-up son discovers that his 
adored mother has a lover of his own age. He 
is shattered and flings at her his accusation: 

“You're an awfully rotten woman.’ 











employment for almost every accented actor in 











SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


The luck of the dice. Or the turn of a card. 
An X or an O, a favourite or an outsider. 


Gambling in Britain today is big business, 
and is increasing: over half the male population, for instance, gambles on 
football pools. In this latest survey on social affairs, 
ATV inquires into gambling in its many forms—from the bingo craze to horse racing. 


WEDNESDAY, 29TH NOVEMBER AT 9.40 P.M. 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
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ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 
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N.B. 


Next week on ITV 


@B Monday November 27 at 7.00 p.m,” 
‘All Our Yesterdays’. ‘l'wenty-five 
years ago: Edward VIII Visits Wales. 
Duke of Norfolk to Wed. Opening of 
San Francisco Bridge. John Barrymore's 
Fourth Marriage. Suicide of French 
Minister. @ Monday November 27 at 
10.30 p.m, t ‘Drawn From Life’: 
JOHN BERGER talks with a woman 
who has an administrative job, fond of 
travel, who describes a moment at a 
party. Berger talks also with a charge- 


hand who 


rigger in a dry-docks, 
describes what working with his mates 
means to him. Berger shows them 
paintings, all in different ways con- 
nected with their experiences. 
Thursday November 30 at 9.40 p.m, 
‘A RESOUNDING TINKLE’—the 
prize-winning play by N. F. Simpson. 
Have you an elephant in your garden? 
Have you ever been asked to form a 
government? Been caught in a tele- 
vision studio during production of a 
play? You have all these things to look 
forward to—and more. @® Friday 
December 1 at 8.55 p.m, BOOTSIE & 
SNUDGE: the Rt. Hon. Sec’s half- 
vearly accounts are {115 short. B. and S. 
search for the missing cash while the 
Rt. Hon. Sec is asleep. Friday 
December 1 at 10.35 p.m, }‘Appoint- 
ment With...” Malcolm Muggeridge 
talks with MARIAN ANDERSON, 


the famous American negro singer. 


GRANADA TV 


"All stations except ATV, Anglia, 
Grampian, 
TAM stations except TWW, Ulster, 
Scottish. 


tAll stations except ATV, Grampian, 
Scottish, TWW, Tyne-Tees, Westward. 
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In The Long Sunset R. C. Sherriff requires his 
language to travel 1,500 years—back to the last 
days of the Roman settlers in Britain. It doesn’t 
quite get there. Conviction oozes away when a 
rich Roman farmer jovially addresses the legen- 
dary King Arthur as ‘you old scoundrel.’ Sherriff 
takes advantage of the lack of historical fact 
about Arthur and makes him a brassy Cornish 
soldier of fortune who is called in by the settlers, 
after the departure of the Roman army, to de- 
fend them against Saxon invasion. Arthur even 
has his nephew Gawain with him in his band 
of mercenaries; and, of course, there is Excali- 
bur. My favourite line of the whole play was the 
remark addressed to Arthur by the farmer’s 
daughter: “We shall sleep peacefully tonight 
knowing that you're here with your wonderful 
sword.’ 


In its bland way the play is well put together 
and holds the attention. Peter Prowse, wearing a 
glittering chain doublet as Arthur, succeeds in 
being part thug and part legend-in-the-making. 
But the honest Romans are too unmistakably 
the product of some fourth-century Dr. Arnold. 


The Cupboard is petit guignol, being the story 
of an ordinary little chap who is thought, 
wrongly, to have a skeleton in his cupboard. It 
has a very weak ‘twist’ ending, when the joke 
which has for so long been pretending to be 
‘sick’ at last breaks the 
elementary rule that every mystery must have 
an explanation, no matter how slim, The author, 
Ray Rigby, is content to tease his audience with 
riddles that have no answer. But the scenes pro- 
vide opportunities for good performances by 
Cyril Shaps as the owner of the cupboard and 
by Richard Goolden as a standard old drunk, 
and for a few hilarious moments from Laurence 


becomes so. It also 


Brooks as an irrepressible sanitary inspector. 
Ballet 


Horseguards Parade 
By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue other day the distinguished 
French critic Olivier Merlin, 
writing in Le Monde, memor- 
ably characterised the Royal 
Ballet’s style as ‘bien rigide, 
barricadé, style“horseguards.”’ 
There is a certain justice in M. 
Merlin’s summary execution. 
Even if we prefer our proudly prancing horse- 
guards to the ‘les paras’ free-style chic of French 
ballet, there are moments when the rigid hordes of 
sylphs, wilis, swans and fairies become over- 
whelming, and we feel like shouting across the 
barricade of the footlights: ‘Stop the ballet, I 
want to get out!” 





At such times of fevered stress I recall the calm, 
cool beauties of Frederick Ashton’s ballets. 
Fortunately, two of Ashton’s calmer and cooler 
beauties have recently been revived at Covent 
Garden—Symphonic Variations and Daphnis and 
Chloé. 1 suppose Symphonic Variations is the 
parade of horseguards in excelsis, a veritable 
trouping of British ballet’s colours. Disciplined 
and poised, every movement measured out with a 
craftsman’s calipers, this plotless dialogue 
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between male and female choreography trans. 
cends the somewhat watery romanticism of 
César Franck’s music. But if horseguards are 
- brash—and I suppose in their plumed way they 
are—the comparison collapses. For nothing less 
brash could be imagined than the reticent under. 
statement of Symphonic Variations. It is a gentle 
ballet, arcadian in feeling and evoking a lost 
innocence, a green thought in a green shade; and 
it is idyllically given by its six dancers. 

Innocence and simplicity also mark Ashton’s 
Daphnis and Chloé, less perfect than Symphonic 
Variations, but a bigger, grander ballet. It has 
been criticised for not following the archaism of 
Fokine’s original version of the ballet. But Ravel 
would surely have approved; he described his 

fresque 
soucieuse d'archaisme que de fidélité a la Greéce 
de mes réves. Ashton’s realisation gives us the 
Greece of his The spare but lyrical 
eloquence of his choreography, with its sugges- 
tion of the Ancient World, the timeless classic 
theme of 
sweep of Ravel’s music, make this among the 


score as ‘une vasle musicale, moins 


dreams. 


true love rewarded, and the ecstatic 


most rewarding of modern ballets. 


In Symphonic Variations and Daphnis and 
Chloé we are used to associating Ashton’s poetry 
with Margot Fonteyn, his chosen muse and, as it 
were, puuiisher. Perhaps we were wrong in under- 
estimating the importance of Fonteyn’s other 
collaboration, partner Michael 
Somes. This season Somes has given up all his 
dancing roles to become a dance-actor, and his 
place has been taken by the exuberant David 
Blair. The new partnership at present naturally 
lacks much of the instinctive sympathy of the 
old. Somes with his casual good manners and 
frozen good looks had a distinction the busily 
acting, fllamboyantly dancing Blair misses. Both 
here and in The Sleeping Beauty, Fonteyn and 
Blair appear to be dancing in separate vacuums, 
now and again smiling politely at one another 
(Fonteyn graciously, Blair eagerly), but still look- 
ing like an estranged couple putting on an act for 
the neighbours. In their last few performances, 
however, Blair seems to have realised that he will 
get nowhere by attempting to emulate Somes’s 
self-assigned role of diplomatic shadow, and he 
shows signs of taking the more forceful approach 
natural to him. Nothing indicated this so clearly 
as their acknowledgment of applause for The 
Sleeping Beauty; Blair, bold as Yorkshire brass, 
shared all the calls with Fonteyn, rather than 
smiling modestly in the background in the Somes 
manner. In this he revealed sound sense in posi- 
tively marking the new order. 


with her stage 


Fonteyn is now dancing extraordinarily well, 
lacking only the consistency of her peak period 
of two or three years ago. On occasion—the Rose 
Adagio of the season’s first Sleeping Beauty pro- 
vided one—she can without exaggeration be more 
breathtaking than ever, yet on both her opening 
nights she was slightly off-form. And talking of 
off-form, may I ask why, when not conducted by 
John Lanchbery, the Covent Garden band still 
plays ballet music in what M. Merlin might justly 
call the ‘style horseguard’? And if for any reason 
you cannot provide a singing chorus for Daphnis 
and Chloé, as the management couldn't on the 
first night, surely the only honourable thing to 
do is to cancel the ballet. See Ravel's letter to the 
Times on June 9, 1914. 
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BOOKS 


Death of the Moths 


has now stretched to four volumes* and 
may have petered out, since there are only short 
stories and casual pieces left to print. The ven- 
ture has a random, improvised air. It began with 
a volume introduced sensibly and generously by 
J. B. Priestley, who seems to have picked what 
he liked best of Fitzgerald, without bothering 
about chronology or other sober editorial 
notions. That first volume, which he _ hinted 
would be followed by one or perhaps two others, 
included The Great Gatsby, The Last Tycoon, 
‘The Crack-Up’ and some of the more famous 
short stories, such as ‘May Day’ and ‘The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz.” The second volume 
also had some superior stuff: Tender is the 
Nighi, ‘Echoes of the Jazz Age’ and other, auto- 
biographical material. With the third volume the 
publishers appeared unsure of the extent of their 
commitment. They fell back on Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s first novel, This Side of Paradise, a 
squeaky juvenile work in comparison with Gats- 
by, which he wrote five years later. And in this 
fourth volume we are left with the feeblest of 
Fitzgerald's novels--The Beautiful and Damned, 
published two years after This Side of Paradise. 
True, there are two good short stories—‘The 
Rough Crossing’ and ‘Babylon Revisited’—in 
the same volume, which support the novel like 
friends holding up a man who has passed out. 
But that is not an ideal simile, for in the stories 
as well as in the novel nearly everyone at one 
stage or another has had a little too much to 
drink. 

Mr. Priestley’s opening volume, then, might 
well have been labelled The Best of Scott Fitz- 
gerald, while this one could almost have been 
called The Worst. One nearly loses patience 
with Fitzgerald in the meanderings of The 
Beautiful and Damned. \ts publishers, and its 
contemporary reviewers, could have been for- 
given for deciding that the author, after one 
lucky success, was now demonstrating that he 
had not much left to say, and insufficient talent 
or self-discipline to exploit his limited field: the 
lives and loves of bright young things in 
America. Anthony and Gloria, his hero and 
heroine, rarely seem as charming as Fitzgerald 
would like the reader to believe. Their collapse, 
though more credible, is ascribed to weaknesses 
for which we are not adequately prepared. Fitz- 
gerald is too close to them to comment with 
proper asperity on the thinness of their early 
romance—as if he did not believe at this stage 
that the really beautiful can really be damned. 
The young men in the novel, Anthony among 
them, are not clearly visualised or differentiated. 
Anthony Patch, waiting politely for his rich 
grandfather to die; Richard Caramel, the 
novelist, engrossed in his reputation and cor- 
Tupting his talent; Maury Noble, the weary 
cynic: all are facets of Fitzgerald himself. Their 


T ne Bodley Head edition of Scott Fitzgerald 


*Tue Bop_ey Heap Scott FitzGERALD, VOL. IV. 
(20s.) 


By MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


remarks tend to be interchangeable, except that 
Caramel (too obviously a _ caricature-name) 
usually serves as butt for the others. 

They account between them for many pages 
of bad epigrams and undergraduate philosophis- 
ing; and for chunks of dialogue in play-form 
which are a technical mistake and which fall 
lamentably flat. The narrative prose is loose and 
a little vulgar: 

After a long time Anthony arose and drew 
an opalescent dressing-gown of brown and blue 
over his slim pleasant figure. With a last yawn 
he went into the bathroom, and turning on the 
dresser light (the bathroom had no outside ex- 
posure) he contemplated himself in the mirror 
with some interest. 

Youngness is treated as an absolute necessity, 
as if its disappearance were obscenely fatal: 

‘Another winter. Maury’s voice from the 
window was almost a whisper. “We're growing 
old, Anthony. I’m twenty-seven, by God! 
Three years to thirty, and then I’m what an 
undergraduate calls a middle-aged man.’ 

He seems to accept the undergraduate categories. 
The heroine reacts in the same way: 

‘| hate it more than anything in the world.’ 

‘Being tweity-two?’ 

‘No. Getting old and everything. Getting 
married.” 

‘Don’t you ever want to marry?’ 

‘| don’t want to have responsibility and a 
lot of children to take care of.’ 

But, of course, there are extenuations. Even 
when we acknowledge that a writer died before 
his time—Fitzgerald had his ‘crack-up’ when he 
was only thirty-nine and died at forty-four—we 
are apt to treat his work as a completed testi- 
mony. The Beautiful and Damned was published 
when Fitzgerald was in his middle twenties; and 
not many novelists hit their stride until they 
have had more chance to accumulate experi- 
ence. We are, too, exasperated with The Beauti- 
ful and Damned for other reasons. Its theme— 
the pursuit, near-attainment and subsequent loss 
of happiness—is the theme of Fitzgerald. He 
was to explore it with far greater assurance and 
insight in later fiction. Having read Gatsby or 
Tender is the Night, or even more so The Last 
Tycoon (the only Fitzgerald novel in which a 
principal character is convincingly engaged in a 
job of work), we lose patience with apprentice 
versions. 

There is another difficulty: our knowledge of 
Fitzgerald's own story. Anyone who has read 
Arthur Mizener’s biography of Fitzgerald, The 
Far Side of Paradise, or the collection of reve- 
latory material edited by Edmund Wilson under 
the general title of The Crack-Up, will hence- 
forward find that these obtrude as a powerful 
and confusing commentary upon most of Fitz- 
gerald’s fiction. This is not to maintain that his 
fiction is blatantly autobiographical: he had a 
much sharper sense of relevance than, say, 
Thomas Wolfe. But the situations he wrote about 
lay close to his private life. Once we have made 


the acquaintance of Zelda Fitzgerald she holds 
our imagination more than Gloria does in The 
Beautiful and Damned, more perhaps than 
Nicole in Tender is the Night. And Fitzgerald’s 
retrospective analysis of what had gone wrong 
is more witty, acute and memorable than the 
prophecy of doom spun out in The Beautiful 
and Damned. 

Nevertheless the prophetic element is interest- 
ing, and not merely to PhD candidates. Fitz- 
gerald found his theme as soon as he started 
writing. His problem was how to handle it. One 
problem for us is whether the theme is impor- 
tant enough to sustain serious writing. With the 
possible exception of The Last Tycoon, his 
heroes and heroines are either on a binge or in 
a hangover, emotionally speaking. They are 
handsome, vain, self-indulgent, charming. They 
cannot bear poverty, deprivation, old age. In 
more than one sense they live on the top of 
society. They are either flippant or forlorn. No 
wonder that the critics of the Depression dis- 
missed Fitzgerald. The depiction of men de- 
liberately unemployed was enraging to the job- 
less Thirties. Fitzgerald is fundamentally trivial, 
we may agree. In other words, he is gravely con- 
cerned with light matters. Herein lies his extra- 
ordinary strength. 

It is a dangerous strength, always exposing 
him to the charge of flawed purpose. His metro- 
politan and beach-resort world was a limited 
milieu, as he was acutely though intermittently 
conscious. His final years in Hollywood could 
be regarded as the ultimate evasion. To con- 
cern oneself with the rich, with college boys 
and college girls, with tea-dances and ocean 
liners, is to come very close to Noél Cowardism, 
dandyism, snobbery, bigotry. Indeed, these 
tinges are unpleasantly apparent in his early 
work. In The Beautiful and Damned he has 
not yet distanced himself from his subject; so 
there are odious allusions to Jews, comic ser- 
vants and men who went to the wrong colleges. 
But he became an anthropologist-poet of this 
world. It was a justifiable vanity, and a charac- 
teristically witty awareness, which led him to 
note of a woman in the 1930s, who still behaved 
like a flapper although the flapper mode had 
long disappeared, 

This concerns me, for there is no doubt that 
she originally patterned herself upon certain 
immature and unfortunate writings of mine, so 
I have a special indulgence for [her] as for 
one who has lost an arm or leg in one’s service. 

Here is the special Fitzgerald flavour, off- 
hand, exact, funny, elegiac—‘the stamp that goes 
into my books so that people can read it blind 
like Braille.’ 

His characters are selfish, young and over- 
privileged. They wreck themselves. If they were 
poor, committed as the poor are committed 
to society, their disasters would probably not 
occur. But though they might puritanically be 
called worthless, Fitzgerald’s characters are not 
unrepresentative of mankind. It is simply that 
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they have more freedom to pursue illusion, and 
are therefore more vulnerable to disaster. Their 
heroism is flimsy, debased yet strangely mov- 
ing. No one understands so well as Fitzgerald 
the devout absorption of pretty young women 
in what they see in the looking-glass; or the 
narcissism of love-affairs; or the ephemeral ap- 
peal of crowded dance-floors; or the corrupt 
and gorgeous glitter of great cities seen from 
taxi windows (‘Outside, the fire-red, gas-blue, 
ghost-green signs shone smokily through the 
tranquil rain. ... The Place de la Concorde 
moved by in pink majesty; they crossed the 
logical Seine . . .’). 


Growing old gracefully was hard in the 
America of Fitzgerald's day; since then, it has 
got even harder. For the young, there are 
momentary certainties; the search for love turns 
the dullest into temporary zsthetes; and these 
things, Fitzgerald suggests, are better than 
nothing. Impermanence has always been a sub- 
ject for literature. Fitzgerald’s speciality is a 
kind of accelerated impermanence. The more 
shoddy and tinselly the incident, the more 
touchingly pathetic. He enlarged the hangover 
into a metaphor of total decline. Even as a young 
man he foresaw calamity. Military history was 
among his hobbies. No vignette in warfare would 
have struck his fancy more than the scene in 
London when the bomb came through the roof 
of the Café de Paris and exploded among the 
dancers. The mirrored bar there was a replica 
of the first-class bar of the Titanic; and pre- 
siding over it was_a cocktail expert who, until 
the Germans arrived, had tended Harry’s Bar 
in Paris. Like the eternal bartender in a Fitz- 
gerald story, he was unharmed in_ the 
explosion. 
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Hidden Hands? 


The Abdication. By Lewis Broad. (Muller, 
25s.) 

HAVE we been grossly deceived, all these years, 
about the Abdication? That is Mr. Broad’s 
question, to which he shouts an affirmative reply, 
taking us through the events of that strange crisis 
with a perspicacity which will convince most 
readers that they have not been deceived about 
the Abdication after all, and that, on Mr. Broad’s 
showing, Baldwin dealt honestly in the matter. 
If the foregoing sounds a little complicated, this 
is due to the difficulty of summing up this queer 
book which opens in the slushiest style of Fleet 
Street colour-writing, and ends (with a few lapses) 
as a good piece of businesslike narration. 

Mr. Broad is out to find the hidden hands which 
cast Edward VIII down. He lights on three: Bald- 
win, Geoffrey Dawson of the Times, and— 
Bernard Shaw! 

Dawson is represented as the worst of them. In 
a fascinating chapter we read of how a letter 
signed ‘Britannicus’ reached the Times from 
America. The letter warned of dangers impend- 
ing from the King’s way of life. And what did 
Dawson then do? Did he use the letter to stir up 
rebellion, or, Iago-fashion, to lull his crowned foe 
into a false sense of security? No. He arranged, as 
a dutiful subject, that the letter should not be 
published but shown privately to the King and the 
Prime Minister. In relating the story Mr. Broad 
works up his readers for the entrance of the 
Demon King but, being respectful of fact, he finds 
himself at the climax forced to admit that Dawson 
was. a tedious and self-righteous fellow—and— 
well—that’s about all. 

And what about the principal mover, Mr. Bald- 
win? Mr. Broad rushes warlike on him, but with 
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no more damage to his reputation than to Daw. 
son’s. The proposition is that Baldwin humbugged 
the nation, but the disparities between ascertain. 
able fact and Baldwin’s record of them are, on 
Mr. Broad’s showing, either quite trivial of 
calculated by Baldwin to show Edward VIII as a 
wiser, more responsible man than the course of 
events suggested. On the morganatic marriage 
issue Mr. Broad seems to be thoroughly muddled, 
At the King’s request the Prime Minister sounded 
Deminion Governments. Mr. Broad asserts that 
the question was not fairly presented to them. He 
quotes no text, and makes it plain that 
no advocacy would have made a morganatic 
marriage acceptable to the Dominions, yet hints, 
in defiance of the facts (which he always respects), 
that it was Baldwin’s fault the Dominions said no, 
When Mr. Baldwin reported on their answers 
to the House, he is described as having ‘timed his 
statement to produce the maximum effect against 
the King.’ This is to forget that on one thing the 
King was supposedly in agreement with the Prime 
Minister: to settle the matter without dividing 
the nation. If Baldwin had waited, the morganatic 
marriage issue must have led to a nation-wide split 
of an utterly destructive kind. Baldwin knew, and 
the King did not, that in the last resort Edward 
VIII could not marry Mrs. Simpson and reign. 

Only once (so it seems to me) did Baldwin 
behave badly. When the Abdication was an ac- 
complished fact, he asked the King if there was 
any particular point he wished made in the report 
to the House of Commons. The King asked 
Baldwin for two things: an expression of support 
for his successor, and some statement that Mrs. 
Simpson had to the last striven to dissuade the 
King from his decision to marry.regardless of the 
consequences. Baldwin made the first point, but 
not the second, to the former. King’s deep distress. 
-Apart from this lapse, a bad one, he seems fo 
have acted as a loyal counsellor and friend. 

The third hidden hand, that of Bernard Shaw, 
quite certainly. played no part in the Abdication. 
Mr. Broad contends that ‘as a student of King- 
craft Edward would have studied [Shaw’s] play 
The Apple Cart with professional interest.’ Would 
he? Mr. Broad has either not read the play or not 
studied Edward VIII. It is true that when he 
wished to broadcast a statement of his case to the 
people Edward VIII occupied the same position as 
King Magnus in the play. But to believe that 
Edward VIII, a most unbookish _ sovereign, 
modelled himself on Magnus is'to miss “the real 
point of the comparison: for*‘Magnus_political 
manceuvre was the ruling passion of a-born 
politician; in strong contrast, the remarkable and 
refreshingly candid memoirs of both the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor make it clear that neither 
of them ever had the smallest political under: 
standing, let alone a compelling interest in 
politics. Throughout the Abdication crisis the 
King’s main weakness was that he did not know 
the precise limits of his Constitutional powers, and 
overestimated, in consequence, the power con- 
ferréd by popularity. 

Apart from minor slips, as when the forty-yeat, 
old Lascelles becomes an ‘elderly racing peer,’ a 
level- of good press-reporting accuracy is held 
throughout. The book has that merit of 
journalism, also the vice of - shortsightedness. 
There :is no indication of what the Abdication 
meant in the world outside. More inexcusably, 
there is no mention of the worst immediate poli- 
tical consequence of the Abdication, namely, the 
setback to Sir Winston Churchill’s career. In 
House of Commons terms this was ultimately 
unimportant, but his championship of Edward 
VIII's cause finished his ‘Arms and the Covenant’ 
movement, a fragile but last hope of peace. 

, ’ CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
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adventures in literature 


W. B. Yeats 


A VISION 


Containing /deas of Good and Evil and 
The Cutting of an Agate. Uniform with 
A4utohiographies and Mythologies. 36s 


Frank O’Connor 


AN ONLY CHILD 


‘A completely absorbing book. Humor- 
ous, evocative and charming . . . a vivid 
re-creation of the Cork of the author’s 
boyhood and the atmosphere of - 
Troubles.’ The Times. 21s 


Elizabeth Coxhead 


LADY GREGORY 
A critical biography “woven 
with skill and affectionate in- 
sight.” MICHAEL MACLIAMMOIR “sf 
(Time and Tide’ : 


Chr.stopher Burney 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 
‘One of the classics of the last war.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 
‘] beg you to read this remarkable book’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 13s 6d 






Jean Dutourd 

THE MAN OF SENSIBILITY 
‘Stendhal has stimulated many 
maginations, Rarely has the 
result been itself so lively a 
book.’ The Times. 

‘One of the best books of our 
‘ime.” ANDRE MAUROIS. 2Is 


Paul Horgan 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A beautifully written and _ illustrated 
book of the young manhood of Abraham 
Lincoln. By the author of A Distant 
Trumpet. 16s 


Simona Pakenham 
PIGTAILS AND PERNOD 
‘A book to delight her elders 
and contemporaries.” EVELYN 
WAUGH (Sunday Times). 
Hlustrated. 2nd Imp. 21s 


Rumer Godden 
THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER 


A new edition of her charming book of 
life in a remote Himalayan hamlet, with 
many drawings by Tontyn Hopman. 


5s 





the art book of the year 


Picasso’s Picassos 


the greatest ‘buried treasure’ in modern art 
photographed by Davin DUNCAN 


102 magnificent full page colour plates, 530 monochrome miniatures 
103”, £7.7.0. 
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E. H. Carr 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 


The Trevelyan Lectures ‘cogently argued 

. richly stored with ideas and learn- 
ing.’ CHRISTOPHER BROOKE (Time and 
Tide). 21s 


Gordon Brook-Shepherd 


DOLLFUSS 


‘A fine study. (His) knowledge is deep 
and his narrative clear. . . . The tortuous 
drama of the last conspiracy and putsch 
has a chilling excitement.’ The Times. 
Illustrated. 25s 


R. E. Robinson & J. Gallagher 
AFRICA AND THE VICTORIANS 


‘Interesting, penetrating and profoundly 
provocative.” ASA BRIGGS (New Stfates- 
man). 60s 


es 
The Science of Yachting 


edited by BILL ROBINSON 


An expert symposium with annotations 
from the world’s leading authorities. 
With 57 photographs and 32 drawings. 


2ls 


Small Boat to Alsace 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


The Commodore sails again on an inland 
voyage of charm and excitement. Dec- 
orated by David Knight. 25s 
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8 FINE NOVELS 


Margaret Kennedy 


THE FORGOTTEN SMILE 


Muriel Spark 


THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE 


Rumer Godden 


CHINA COURT 


Storm Jameson 


LAST SCORE 


William Cooper 


SCENES FROM MARRIED LIFE 


Pamela Hansford 
Johnson 


THIS BED THY CENTRE 


Jane Duncan 


MY FRIEND SANDY 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


Hans Koningsberger 


A WALK WITH LOVE AND DEATH 
AND 


Winter’s Tales 7 


Translations of six modern Russian stories 
edited and with an introduction by C. P. Snow 





superbly well’ 


WwW. H. 


collected, translated and edited by EMILY 


‘It is always a joy to see any job 
done perfectly.” W. H. AUDEN (Spec- 
tator). ‘Miss Emily Anderson’s mag- 
nificent collection must surely rank 
as the definitive edition in English.’ 


3 volumes, boxed, £10.10.0 





and Pamela Hansford Johnson. 18s 


‘Miss Anderson and Macmillan have done 


The Letters of Beethoven 


Liverpool Daily Post. ‘Done with all 
the scrupulous attendance to detail 
that marked Miss Anderson’s edition 
of Mozart’s letters in 1938.’ MARTIN 
cooper (Daily Telegraph). 


AUDEN (Spectator) 


ANDERSON 
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Millimetternich 


Dollfuss. By Gordon Brook-Shepherd. (Mac- 
millan, 25s.) 


THE political divisions of the Austrian Republic 
between the wars went so deep that the present 
coalition in Vienna between Catholics and 
Socialists is among the most surprising facts of 
contemporary politics and a rare example of the 
triumph of common sense. Mr. Brook-Shepherd, 
in his biography of the Chancellor who put an 
end to parliamentary government, shot and im- 
prisoned Social Democrats and dissolved their 
party, takes us back into the thick of the fight of 
1933-34. It is a subject about which it is im- 
possible to be impartial, and Mr. Brook- 
Shepherd makes it quite clear where his sym- 
pathies lie. ‘Nearly all of Dollfuss’ former op- 
ponents,’ he writes, ‘have spread their rival 
arguments against him in the West, with that 
fluency natural to Left-wing intellectuals and 
that nervous energy understandable in refugees.’ 

Certainly the fluency and nervous energy of 
a Daily Telegraph correspondent have gone into 
this biography. Mr. Brook-Shepherd makes an 
eloquent case for his hero and shows an intimate 
understanding of the intricacies of Austrian 
political life, even if he will not convince all 
his readers that Dollfuss was quite as wise and 
immaculate as he maintains. The difficulties of 
Dollfuss’s position arose from the difficulties 
of the Austrian State. ‘Austria is what is left 
over,’ Clemenceau is alleged to have said in 
1919, when the boundaries of Central Europe 
were being redrawn. And, indeed, the old heredi- 
tary provinces of the Habsburg crown, agrarian 
and clerical in composition, hardly made up a 
workable State when combined with a capital 
cut off from its natural economic outlets and 
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firmly in the hands of an advanced and en- 
lightened Socialist administration. The attraction 
of the German Republic, with the promise it 
seemed to offer in 1919 of a successful revolu- 
tion, was a force drawing the Socialists away 
from the limited horizons of the new Austrian 
State. After 1933, too, the sight of a powerful 
and resurgent Germany, which seemed to hold 
out hopes of both prosperity and a reversal of 
the decision of 1866, by which Austria had been 
excluded from Germany, proved irresistible to 
large numbers of Austrians. (It may be, indeed, 
that it is only the division of Germany today 
which provides the necessary condition for the 
successful existence of an independent Austria.) 

Against the appeal of German nationalism, 
Dollfuss had in fact little to offer. His attempts 
to revive an Austrian patriotism, however sin- 
cere in intention, necessarily sounded rather 
hollow against the background of economic 
collapse. A mixture of peasant parochialism, 
regret for the vanished glories of the House of 
Habsburg and a desire to reassert what Dollfuss 
called ‘the duty to preserve the true German 
culture in these Christian lands of Central 
Europe’ had a very limited appeal, especially 
to the desperate and disillusioned younger 
generation. The expressly Catholic and conserva- 
tive nature of the Fatherland Front which he 
founded necessarily excluded all those elements 
of the Austrian population who were Socialist 
or anti-clerical. Although Dollfuss’s authori- 
tarian constitution owed more to Catholic politi- 
cal doctrine than to the example of Italian 
Fascism, it was nevertheless Mussolini on whom 
it depended for its survival. Dollfuss’s efforts, 
such as they were, to resist Italian interference 
came in practice to very little. He resented 
having to give office to the real ‘Austro-Fascists,’ 
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the Heimwehr; but he was soon obliged to accept 
the equivocal Heimwehr leader, Major Fey, as 
his Vice-Chancellor. He hoped to be able to get 
rid of the Social Democrats by peaceful means, 
and thus comply with the main condition of 
Italian support, but within a short time the 
workers’ flats had been bombarded by his ar- 
tillery and their leaders were either in exile or 
in Dollfuss’s new concentration camps. 

What makes the story a tragic one, and justi- 
fies Mr. Brook-Shepherd’s choice of the bio- 
graphical form for his study of Austrian 
political history, is the personality of Dollfuss 
himself. He was illegitimate—although he seems 
to have been wholly integrated into his step- 
father’s family; he was less than five feet tall 
(hence the nickname ‘Millimetternich,’ which 
he particularly disliked). Yet he seems to have 
had a singularly uncomplicated and well- 
balanced nature. He was generous, modest, 
charitable and, above all, as his career in the 
First World War had shown, immensely brave, 
physically and morally. With all these qualities 
he found himself in an impossible position. 
Instead of producing a united country, he an- 
tagonised many of the most admirable of his 
compatriots and lost the support of many 
whose will to resist Hitler was just as strong as 
his own. Instead of embodying Catholic teach- 
ing in practical political institutions, he only 
produced an ineffectual and sometimes ludicrous 
pseudo-Fascist State. 

Most of the enmities Dollfuss aroused have 
subsided. The division of Germany and the ex- 
perience of National Socialism have removed 
the desire for Anschluss. Austria is today, in a 
sense Dollfuss never envisaged, a contented, 
prosperous, neutral democracy. Dollfuss’s life 
has a certain pathos; his death, of which Mr. 
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Pass Along. There! 


If the results of Mr Dark’s researches don’t help you win through in 
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Illustrated by Brockbank. 
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EPHRAIM KISHON 
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A SELECTION OF FABBIR BOOKS 


Land of the Living 

JOHN HEARNE. “A superb story-teller ... This 
is his most ambitious book and incontestably his 
best.” —EVENING STANDARD. 18/- 


The Far Journey of Oudin 

WILSON HARRIS. “The atmosphere of British 
Guiana is intensely real.” — BIRMINGHAM POST. 
“More than a novel, a poetic experience.”— 
OBSERVER. 15/- 


The Tilted Cross 


HAL PORTER. “A remarkable novel... If this 
is typical of modern Australian fiction it is time 
we thought again about a whole sub-continent.” — 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 18/- 


The Crystal Gazers 

SYLVIA CLAYTON’S “successful comedy of 
manners, set in a madhouse.”—sPECTATOR. “A 
first novel of very genuine promise.”-—SUNDAY 
TIMES. 15/- 


Lord of the Ravens 

PAUL BOURQUIN “has a remarkable imagin- 
ation and he writes a most vivid prose. Here is a 
new writer to be watched.”— TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 16/- 


Aliens for Neighbours 

CLIFFORD SIMAK. Science fiction stories. “A 
really first-class bunch, varied and ingenious plots 
worked out with a wry humour.”—PuNCH. —15/- 


Best Gambling Stories 

Edited by JOHN WELCOME. A fast-moving col- 
lection of stories bysuch masters as Hemingway, lan 
Fleming, Runyon, Conan Doyle and Kipling. 16/- 


Australian Stories of Today 
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Edited by CHARLES OSBORNE. “The writing | 


rings true to the raw life of the nation.”—THt 
GUARDIAN. 16/- 





Luther py JoHN OSBORNE 
The full text of MrOsborne’s new play, which is cur- 
rently being performed at the Phoenix Theatre. 10/6 


The Death of Tragedy 


GEORGE STEINER. “More than fulfils the 
promise of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky... almost a 
survey of the whole history of tragedy from the 
Greeks to Samuel Beckett.” —cC. M. BOWRA, 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 30/- 









Parodies : An Anthology 

from Chaucer to Beerbohm—and After 
Edited by DWIGHT MACDONALD. “The best 
book of English parodies in existence, and the 
most up-to-date.” — PROFESSOR J. ISAACS, BBC 
WORLD OF BOOKS, 


Adrian Bell 

MY OWN MASTER. “His pages give one the 
relief of days in the open air, amid surroundings 
rooted in tradition.”—R. H. MOTTRAM, EASTERN 


DAILY PRESS. “A thumb-nail sketch of a whole | 


society.” —SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 25/- 


Vanishing 
Animals 
PHILIP 
j, STREET 


Preserving Nature’s Rarities, “Excellent illustra- 
tions and a well-informed text make this a deeply 
interesting book.” —THE BOOKMAN. With 20 pages 
of plates. 21/- 





The Fat of the Land 


JOHN SEYMOUR. “I don’t know when I read 
a book that so gripped the imagination. It is 
literally a Robinson Crusoe story of our time.” 
— COUNTRYMAN, SUNDAY TIMES. With drawings 
by Sally Seymour. 18/- 


Danish Episode 

ROBIN BRYANS “has got nearer to the heart 
of Denmark than any previous writers of this kind 
of book.” —TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. With 16 
pages of plates. 25/- 


The House of Contentment 

A. H. RASMUSSEN. One man’s adventure in 
creating a large garden and building a house him- 
self on the steep side of a Norwegian fjord. With 
13 photographs. 21/- 


English Porcelain 
Figures of the 18th Century 


ARTHUR LANE. The first detailed study of 
English porcelain figures as a class, with chapters 
on the different factories and styles of the indi- 
vidual modellers. With 100 pages of plates, 4 in 
colour. 50/- 


Dutch Silver 


M. H. GANS & Th. M. DUYVENE de WIT- 
KLINKHAMER. A monograph describing the 
chief characteristics of Dutch silver from the mid- 
16th to the early 19th century. With 148 pages of 
plates and many drawings. 52/6 


The Passionate Epicure 

MARCEL ROUFF. Translated by Claude with a 
preface by Lawrence Durrell. “‘This delightful story 
of a gastronome can hardly fail to enchant the 
dilettante reader.”—JOHN O’LONDON’S. I}lustrated 
by Charles Mozley. 21/- 


30/- 





| Hannah Arendt 

BETWEEN PAST & FUTURE. Six essays on 

| political thought by the author of The Human 
Condition. **Miss Arendt is one of the most brilliant 
and original of living political philosophers.”— 
IRVING KRISTOL, NEW REPUBLIC. 25/- 
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Mycenaeans and Minoans 

| PROFESSOR L. R. PALMER’S controversial 
| book on Aegean pre-history in the light of the 
Linear B tablets. “* The result is very rare; not one 
| but two major new theories... presented to the 
| public for the first time.”-—rCONOMIsT. With 17 
| plates & 44 drawings. 30/- 


Mount Athos: 


| the Call from Sleep 

| ERHART KAESTNER. An exposition of what the 
' Holy Mountain of the Orthodox Church stands 
| for today. With a colour plate. 30/- 


Arthur Rimbaud 


Dr Starkie’s classic study. With 20 pages of plates. 
50 j 


Paul Gauguin: Water Colours 


Pastels, Coloured Drawings 

| A selection of drawings typical of the varied 
periods of Gauguin’s work. Chosen, introduced and 

| described by JEAN LEYMARIE. With 31 pages 

of colour plates. 45/- 
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WERNER HOFMANN. A re-interpretation of 


European art in the 19th century. With 234 plates, 
16 of them in colour. (January 5) 8 gns. 


Contemporary Sculpture 

CAROLA GIEDION-WELCKER. A new edition 
of this illuminating monograph. With 316 pages 
of plates. 5 gns. 


Picasso 

Early Years and Later Years 

ROLAND PENROSE & R. H. WILENSKI. Two 
recent volumes in THE FABER GALLERY. With 10 
colour plates each. 15/- each. 
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Brook-Shepherd gives an admirable narrative, 
had a certain grandeur. Mr. Brook-Shepherd 
compares him to de Gaulle. Perhaps the same 
lesson is to be learnt from both—that nothing 
is more disastrous for a State than a political 
leader whose sense of the past closes his eyes 
to the realities of the present. 

JAMES JOLL 


Schweik’s Bath-Chair 


The Break-Up of the Habsburg Empire, 1914- 
918. By Z. A. B. Zeman. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


THe break-up of the Habsburg Empire is still 
a highly contentious issue. Bummel around with 
an innocent English look on your face anywhere 
in the vicinity of the Rathaus in Vienna, and it 
won't be long before a stranger tells you that, 
but for the Schadenfreude of the victorious 
Entente in 1918, but for their wilful destruction 
of the great supra-national monarchy, all would 
be well with the world—no Hitler, no Stalin, no 
Communists along the Elbe, no Hungarian 
tragedy in 1956. If Mr. Zeman’s painstaking re- 
searches finally scotch this ludicrous myth, he 
will deserve our gratitude. His is a ponderous 
book, with few literary graces and no sparkle, 
but it does at least make the central point with 
all due solemnity. ‘The argument that the Allies 
wilfully broke up the monarchy in October, 1918, 
or still worse, at the peace conference, com- 
pletely lacks substance.’ 

What, then, we may ask, was the cause of the 
disappearance of the Habsburg monarchy? Mr. 
Zeman’s answer is quite clear. “The ultimate re- 
sponsibility,’ he tells us, ‘rests squarely on the 
shoulders of its rulers.’ But this is a much more 
dubious proposition. If Mr. Zeman’s first con- 
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clusion is directed against the arguments of 
German Austrians, his second is directed against 
the historians of the succession-states who argued 
—not unnaturally—that the nationalities were 
already there in 1914, fully constituted, waiting 
to take over when war weakened the grip of the 
dominant minority. For them, the break-up of 
the empire was simply the culmination of a long 
process which started way back in 1866, or even 
earlier, and which had hopelessly undermined 
the imperial structure by 1914. For Mr. Zeman, 
on the other hand, the error lies in specific 
mistakes or omissions of the rulers between 1914 
and 1918 (though what precisely they could and 
should have done remains tantalisingly obscure), 
since ‘they alone had the power to reconcile or 
repel their peoples.’ 

It may be said straight away that Mr. Zeman 
is certainly right in insisting that the situation in 
all parts of the empire—among the Poles, among 
the southern Slavs, among the Czechs and among 
the Slovaks—was infinitely more complex than 
some at least of the post-war nationalist his- 
torians were prepared to admit. Except perhaps 
in the south, where Serbia provided a focus, 
secession in 1914 was little more than the beer- 
house talk of a lunatic fringe. Even during the 
war the émigrés grossly exaggerated the degree 
of disaffection, and as they were the victors, their 
version of history carried the day. But if Mr. 
Zeman is arguing that it was war-time develop- 
ments, not a sense of irreconcilable national 
differences reaching back well before 1914, that 
pulled the monarchy down, then in my view he 
has involved himself in a half-truth, scarcely 
more acceptable than the nationalist version he 
is combating. 

Writers of dissertations on a limited period 











New art books from Zwemmer 


Romanticism, that vital, interesting movement, is the subject of Skira’s new 
monograph, just published, at 50s. Also from Skira is Japanese Painting €7 (0s, 
in the Asian series which now includes Chinese Painting £9 and Persian Painting 
£7 10s. The authoritative text of this new volume is by Terakazu Akiyama of the 
National Institute of Art Research, Tokyo, and there will be 80 colour reproductions. 
Another authoritative text, illustrated with 6! colour reproductions, is Philip 
Rawson's Indian Painting £3 10s, a comprehensive survey covering the many 
centuries, religions and media of artistic activity in India and Ceylon; published today 
Recently published in the ‘Studies in Architecture’ series is a major work, Michel. 
angelo: Architecture (2 vols, £3 I5s and £2 5s) by Professor James Ackerman; 
the first work for a generation on this subject and containing much new material 
and original thought. Sculpture on Buildings £3 3s by Urs Boeck is an illustrated 
review of the relation of sculpture to architecture from Greek usage to the present 
day; 208 illustrations. X Xe Siecle publishes its important Christmas number (No. 17) 
in English; subtitled ‘The Great Adventure of Modern Art’, it contains liberally 
illustrated articles relating modern art to its historical and philosophical significance, 
and also considers the contemporary impact of work from the past; published today 
at £2 10s. Picasso: Toreros £5 5s, published today, contains Picasso’s many variations 
on his favourite theme, with a vivid introduction about bullfighting by Jaime Sabartes. 
Monographs are also forthcoming on Pevsner £5 5s, Manessier £3 15s, Wotruba 
€4 4s, Hartung 15s, and Zack 15s; recent ones include Chadwick 10s 6d, 
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are apt to exaggerate the impact of their eyi- 
dence, and Mr. Zeman is no exception; if he 
had widened his sights, he would have seen far- 
ther. No one who reads Josef Redlich’s diary, 
with its resigned and weary pessimism, can 
really believe the empire was a going concern 
in 1914, that any twisting and turning in the next 
four disturbed years could have kept it intact. 
Why, in contrast to the war hysteria elsewhere, 
was it only .4 the Austrian lands that there was 
disaffection among troops going to the front? 
How explain the desertion of a whole Czech 
battalion as early as April, 1915? Where save 
in Austria were there large-scale executions for 
treason as early as September, 1914? The 
émigrés, Mr. Zeman charges, ‘attempted to con- 
vince the Entente politicians and public alike 
that the Habsburg monarchy was an artificial 
and monstrous structure, despised by the 
majority of the people who had to live in it’; 
but were they really so far wrong? The picture 
of the Prague battalions entraining for the front 
with Slav cockades on their forage-caps and 
carrying a red flag inscribed: ‘We are marching 
against the Russians and we don’t know why,’ 
is pure Schweik. 


And Schweik (provided you are not foolish 
enough to take him au pied de la lettre) is surely 
the crux of the matter. No doubt the second- 
rate politicians whose manceuvring makes up so 
much of Mr. Zeman’s book are an inescapable 
part of the story, for their wrangles and intrigues 
ensured that the new order should be as distraught 
and ill-assorted as the old; but it was Schweik’s 
invalid-chair, zigzagging across Vaclav Square 
in Prague, which shook the foundations of a 
monarchy which had stood firm against the 


heathen Turk. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Ants 


When a clumsy foot laid bare their hill to the 
raw sun 

By dislodging a plank, the ants ran in and out 
of our tub 


In the kind of puzzled frenzy men must have 
felt at Pompeii 

To find their world unhinged. I watched like a 
gentle god. 


] was angry with rotten timbers, not riddled 
earth. I'd have let 

Their civilisation flourish unharmed. But the 
prudent ants 


Were taking no chances: our dangerous tub was 
evacuated. 

The colony marched overnight for an unknown 
destination. 


This morning, dismantling the circle of wood, 
and shovelling soil 

Back on the earth, I can find no trace of an egg 
or a wing. 


In the fall of my spade I imagine their exiled 


colony growing 
Beyond my fence. Will their giant successors 
ever return? 


And if they do, will our dangerous concrete 
London be empty, 
Or will some eccentric stay put, to be killed by 
the fall of a spade? 
GEORGE MACBETH 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE( , 
Between Oxus and Jumna | 


*,.. there are innumerable commentators 
on yesterday’s news; Professor Toynbee 

is unique in the sense he gives of the 
centuries towering behind it.’ The Guardian 
Illustrated 21s. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Curtmantle—4 Play 


Fry explores the character of Henry II, 

as ruler and man. 

‘,.. his best play so far...” Time and Tide 
*, .. the admirable contrasting poetry and 
prose directly show history in action.’ 
Yorkshire Post tos. 6d. 


ROBERT KEE 
Refugee World 


*... factual and sympathetic account 

of how matters stand in Western Europe... 
No one could be better suited to 

undertake this task, and no one could have 
done it better.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, 
in the Daily Herald Illustrated 15s. 


BROADCASTING 


The Birth of Broadcasting 
by ASA BRIGGS 


This history of early wireless experiments, 
the coming organized broadcasting, the 
BBC’s first few years, is immensely readable. 
50 illustrations 42s. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Broadcasting—Sound and 
Television by MARY CROZIER 


*, .. first-rate chronicle of the new medium’s 
rise...’ The Listener 8s. 6d. 


Oxford Library of 
Italian Classics 

Five volumes now published in this new 
series. Italian Regional Tales of the 


Last Century (16s.) would be a welcome 
present. 


Christmas Choice 


FOR CHILDREN Oxford 
Junior Encyclopaedia 

*.. . certainly the best reference book for 
young people...’ The Listener 

‘. .. simply written, lavishly illustrated 

and highly intelligent . . .” Evening Standard 

A complete set of 13 volumes costs £21. 
Separate volumes 35s. each, Index 

(volume 13) 39s. 


WILLIAM MAYNE 

The Changeling 

Peggy, Colin and Jimmy solve the mystery 
of the strange white summerhouse, 

and of Miss Durnthwaite’s lost memory. 
Illustrated by Victor G. Ambrus. 10s. 6d. 


NADA CURCIJA-PRODANOVIC 
Ballerina 


Lana, a student at the Belgrade Ballet School, 
fights to overcome a physical handicap 

which threatens to stop her dancing. 
Illustrated by DuSan Ristic. 12s. 6d, 


ok Oxford 


uiversity Press 
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Cloth 18s. 


also available with thumb index and 
in superior bindings 


The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations 45s. 


The Oxford Book of Wild Flowers 
95 colour plates 30s. 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book 
600 illustrations 21s. 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book 
newly illustrated edition 12s. 6d. 


Oxford Atlases from 9s. 6d. 


Oxford Bibles and Prayer Books 


PRICES ARE NET 




















PAPERBACKS 
SIR ANTHONY WAGNER 
English Ancestry 6s. 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 
Trollope: A Commentary 8s. 6d. 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
Stalin: A Political Biography 
10s. 6d. 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD 
The Idea of History 7s. 6d. 
MARTIN COOPER 
French Music 7s. 6d. 
ERIC BLOM 
Some Great Composers 6s. 


THE WORLD'S 
CLASSICS 


Superb value and the perfect present 
at prices from 6s. to 10s. 6d. 
Ask your bookseller for the complete list 
of titles. 
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The Oxford History 

of England 

Edited by SIR GEORGE CLARK 

English history from the Roman period to 
1914, written by historians of high authority. 
This great series has just been completed 

by the publication of E. F. JACOB’s The 
Fifteenth Century (38s.). Any one of the 
volume in the History makes a good present 
for the intelligent reader. 


The Life of Brougham 
to 1830 

C. W. New describes the life of perhaps 
the most vital and effective reformer of his 
day. 

‘, .. the most important political biography 
which we have had for a iong time... a 
political figure of the first importance.’ 

A. J. P. TAYLOR, in The Observer 50s. 


JAMES HAWKER’S JOURNAL 


,A Victorian Poacher 


Edited and introduced by Garth Christian. 


*. . . @ true contribution to country lore.’ 
Country Life 


*,.. 80 full of pith and spirit, of cunning 
and irony...’ The Times 


14 illustrations by Lynton Lamb 12s. 6d. 


Battle in Bossenden Wood 
The Strange Story of Sir William 
Courtenay 

P. G. Rogers describes the adventures of 

a lunatic in 1838. 

‘Here is a rather sour bonne-bouche for 

those who relish the early-Victorian 
grotesque.” The Observer 

‘... a fascinating story, extremely well told... 
Birmingham Post Illustrated 25s. 


The Ascent of Dhaulagiri 
Max Eiselin, leading a Swiss expedition, 
last year conquered Dhaulagiri, ‘white 
mountain’ of the Himalayas. 


‘This is a book which will set argument 
raging in mountain hut, club and bar...’ 
Sunday Telegraph Illustrated 25s. 


TITUS BURCKHARDT 

Siena—The City of the Virgin 

‘The colour photographs of Siena and the 
country round. . . have achieved something 
of the quality of the Sienese murals them- 
selves, several of which are also reproduced. . .” 
Connoisseur Numerous photographs 50s. 


STEPHEN NEILL 


Christian Faith and 

Other Faiths 

The Christian Dialogue with other 
Religions 

Bishop Neill’s book is thoroughly relevant 
and based on wide reading as well as personal 


encounter with the non-Christian religions. 
215s. 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 

From the Dreadnought to 
Scapa Flow 

The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era 
1904-1919 

VOLUME I: THE ROAD TO WAR I904-I914 
‘, .. a unique account of British naval policy 
before the first World War...’ 

A. J. P. TAYLOR in New Statesman 

*.,. none has probed so comprehensively as 
Marder into the components of the 
situation . . .” The Observer Illustrated 425. 
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An excellent book.’ 


C. V. Wedgwood, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


The Coming of the 
Welfare State 


MAURICE BRUCE 35s 


‘The best one-volume account of the evolution of the 
Welfare State we are likely to get. —THE GUARDIAN 


OLIVER 
WARNER 


1 vivid reconstruc- 
on ofagreataction. 
—THE LISTENE! 





English Furniture 


for the Private Collector 


ANTHONY BIRD 30s 


‘A helpful short guide to pieces of antique furniture 
that might .be within the reach of the ordinary 
buyer.’—THE ECONOMIST 


The Batsford Book of 
Country Verse 


Edited by R. S. THOMAS 13s 6d 
Poems, old and new, alongs:d- *ppropriate full- 
page colour photographs, mal. his a book that 


will give keen pleasure to reac: .nd to look at. 
November 30 


The Swiss Alps 


VIVIAN H. GREEN Ws 
Individual chapters are devoted to the differen 


mountain ranges, whilst the mavnificent photo- 
graphs portray some of their more famous peaks. 


B-A:T-S:F-O-R:D 
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The Good Family Man 


Citizen-King. By T. E. B. Howarth. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 


Louts-PuHILippe, King of the French, died, like 
so many French rulers since the Revolution, in 
exile and in discredit. He had suffered the loss 
of his brilliant eldest son, the Duc d’Orléans, 
and he had lost his throne. But his great mis- 
fortune was that he attracted the malevolent 
attention of Stendhal, Flaubert and, probably 
more serious, of Honoré Daumier. In fact, I 
cannot think of any piece of French literature 
of the nineteenth century in which ‘the Citizen- 
King’ is not a figure of unamiable fun. Even 
the one. occasion on which his role as King of 
the French is treated seriously, in Alphonse 
Daudet’s Les Rois en Exil, the legitimist witness 
of his sortie from the Tuileries in the face of a 
coldly indifferent public, tells us that there was 
‘rien du souverain, rien du maitre.’ But at least 
the legitimist witness realised that this man was, 
for all his disloyalty to the House of France, 
‘the King,’ and was forced to shout, ‘Vive Ic 
roi!’ 

Since Daudet, Louis-Philippe has not had a 
good press. He has been seen as a French ver- 
sion of Albert-Victoria, and his epoch has been 
an object of scorn for over a century. (There 
is, as far as I know, no French John Betjeman.) 
His corrupt and boring regime collapsed in 
1848, with less dignity and causing fewer regrets 
than any French regime since 1789—and I am 
bearing in mind the dreary histories of the Third 
and Fourth Republics. It is one of the many 
merits of Mr. Howarth’s book that he forces 
us to reconsider the easy condemnation with 
which Louis-Philippe has been treated. Mr. 
Howarth, with great dexterity, makes plausible 
his claims for respect for his hero, as a private 
person and as a Prince. of-the Blood,-and he 
does not overplay his hand“ when she discusses 
the role of Louis-Philippe as King of the 
French. ; 


The most interesting. and pleasing part of this 
admirable book is the. account of Louis- 
Philippe’s youth as Duc de Chartres. He was 
the son of the notorious, or, if you like, in- 
famous Philippe-Egalité. In one of the most 
penetrating of his views about his subject,. Mr. 
Howarth reminds us ‘that, all his life, Louis- 
Philippe was a child of the ‘Enlightenment.’ He 
was a pupil of Madame de Genlis, and he re- 
mained an eighteenth-century figure right into 
the reign of Queen Victoria. (It might be noticed 
that his most effective enemy, Lord Palmerston, 
was also an eighteenth-century figure.) Born 
the heir to the senior Prince of the Blood and 
to an immense if heavily encumbered fortune, 
Louis-Philippe, vaguely deistic in his religious 
views, was a virtuous young man, reacting 
against the Mendelian dominants in his ancestry. 
It is true that, an impoverished schoolmaster in 
Switzerland, he put a girl in the family way, but 
by the standards of the House of Bourbon he 
was chaste. This, probably, did him no more 
good than it had done King Louis XVI. While 
the head of his House was in prison, the Duc 
de Chartres, already a general at an absurdly 
young age, displayed on the battlefield that calm 
courage he was to manifest in face of the 
numerous attempts at assassination of his reign. 
(It is a very odd thing that this mild and 
humane ruler should have had his life attempted 
more often than any French ruler since the days 
of the League.) *3 


It is odd enough that the future King of the 





|. Preneh. should. have-been»a-general in the army 
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of the First Republic, as his brilliant son, the 
Duc d’Aumale, was a general in the service of 
the Third. It is even odder that he at least 
managed to reconcile himself to his family 
enough to marry a niece of Marie-Antoinette 
and a daughter of that Queen of the Two Sicilies 
whose friendship for Lady Hamilton had such 
interesting results. The Duc d’Orléans, as he was 
after the execution of his deplorable father, 
was the first ruler of France to know the United 
States; the other two were Napoleon III and 
Georges Clemenceau. (One could throw in 
André Tardieu as a fourth.) 

Like his ancestor the Regent, Louis-Philippe 
tried to play a part in the complicated politics 
of Spain and one of the final errors of his reign 
was the attempt to repeat the follies of his 
youth. (I am a little astonished that Mr. 
Howarth should seem to be so confident that 
the Duke of Cadiz was the father of four of the 
children of Isabella II.) But up to the time that 
he became ‘King of the French,’ the career of 
Louis-Philippe was, on the whole, one of 
courage, intelligence and dignity. Probably 
nothing could have salvaged the hereditary rights 
of the grandson of Charles X, ‘Henri V.’ But 
the sudden appearance of the ‘Lieutenant- 
General’ as king recalls a little too much the 
Scottish nobility of the sixteenth century. He 
was a kind of Regent Moray who actually took 
the crown. 

As king, Louis-Philippe had one great merit, 
he kept the peace. Compared with such clowns 
as Odilon Barrot and Ledru-Rollin, not to speak 
of the ineffable Lafayette, ‘Hero of Two 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By HARVEY K. McARTHUR 15s. net 
From the crowds of Galilee, who were astonished by 
its teaching, to Gandhi, who found in it the inspiration 
to transform a nation, the Sermon on the Mount has 
been the most creative and debated source of Western 
man’s moral life. The author frankly faces the ethical, 
historical and theological problems it poses for a 
twentieth-century reader 


DOWN TO EARTH 
RELIGION 


By ERIC G. FROST 10s. 6d. net 
The strong desire for a religion of convincing reality - 
is a normal hunger of our human nature. Yet for 
numerous people, insid: and outside our churches, 
this natural craving remains unsatisfied. They are 
hindered quite as much by uncertainties of a personal 
kind as by intellec:ua! difficulties. Many of these 
problems would melt before a clearer understanding 
of the Christian experience and that is what this book 
sets out 10 provide 


A BOY’S PRAYER DIARY 
A GIRL’S PRAYER DIARY 


Both by Leonard P. Barnett each 3s. 6d. net 
A boy (or girl) of ten to fourteen is waking up to find 
that life in God’s world is a tremendously thrilling, 
challenging business. New sights, sounds, ideas, dis- 
coveries are breaking in all the time. These books of 
bedside prayers are to help them to share their hopes, 
fears, delights, disappointments with their Father day 
y day. There is a section for every day of the month, 
with a ‘Sunday Special’ thrown in for good measure. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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Worlds,’ Louis-Philippe was a model of sagacity, 
moderation and humanity. But he had a great 
deal of the weakness Jefferson noticed in 
Lafayette, a ‘canine appetite’ for popularity. 
And, as he grew older, ‘le Papa,’ as his brilliant — 
children called him, grew more and more ossi- 
fied. He also suffered from scandals with which 
he had really nothing to do, and Mr. Howarth 
lists, with great effect, the News of the World 
aspects of the last years of the Monarch of July. 
The Duc de Praslin murdered his wife (who was 
a daughter of Marshal Sebastiani), the ‘Prince 
d’Eckmuhl stabbed his mistress, Comte Mortier 
tried to kill his children, and another peer forged 
the signature of the secretary of the Jockey Club.’ 
This I find an admirably ascending scale of 
turpitude! 


In February, 1848, the regime fell down. As 
an American song about another topic puts it, 
‘She’s ready to fall, all she needs is a shove.’ 
The old king left, disguised as Mr. Smith, and, 
as usual, talking too much. He was back in 
England, which he preferred to France, in his 
dear ‘Twick,’ Twickenham, where his grandson 
was later to receive M. Charles Swann. 


Mr. Howarth has written a highly intelligent, 
highly readable and very scholarly book. He sees 
that Louis-Philippe was not so much ‘a new 
nineteenth-century political portent as the last 
of the enlightened despots.’ The real enlightened 
despot was to come, Napoleon III. I think he is 
much more interesting than Louis-Philippe; but 
Mr. Howarth has certainly forced me to re- 
consider the King of the French. I have, in fact, 
only two criticisms to make. Without insisting 
on the true Proustian rigour of the use of the 
particule, | must really object to ‘de Berri’ as 
a method of referring to the Duc de Berri, and, 
for a master at Winchester, Mr. Howarth’s 
notions of spelling are oddly casual. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Spring on Puget Sound 


So much water. So many cherry trees. 
Both in blossom now: spray under slight wind. 


Above all, one of those nodes 

Of life, unchosen occasions 

When the extraneous overflows: 

To acceptance, assurance, turning 

Air calm, sunlight mild 

On the poet from the interior 

As the tensed journey unloads; 

And in the moment’s stammer 

No ghost brakes the machine 

But a caught breath. as fresh wind blows. 


Twists, ripples on all selves and surfaces 
Swept by a smooth flow. refreshed. enlightened, 


That phantasm is laid: 

No need to define changes. 

No place to be perplexed, 

Seattle in a glimmering morning 
Between fresh water and salt, 
Between two snow-rimmed ranges— 
Olympic and Cascade, 

Between winter and summer, 

May also, perhaps, lie between 

His last life and his next. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
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The 


Twelve Days 


of Christmas 
MILES and JOHN HADFIELD 


* A beautifully produced treasury 
of the customs and festivities of 
Christmas in many countries, with 
a superb collection of truly sump- 
4 tuous reproductic’ts in colour and 
monochrome from Christmas past 
and present. The Twelve Days of 
Christmas is unquestionably the 
loveliest gift book of the Christ- 
mas season. 


10} x 6% colour and 24 pp. 
monochrome illustrations 30/- 





THE MISCILLIAN MANUSCRIPT 
STANLEY UNWIN and ROY DEWAR 


Television’s exponent of double-talk writes the text, Roy Dewar draws the crazy 
pictures for the funniest book of the year. ““A master of language (his own) as well 
as a unique comedian. | would never have thought, until | saw Roy Dewar’s drawings, 


that you could match graphically such subtle foolings’”—cyRiL RAY. _18/- 
LOVE AND THE SPANISH 
NINA EPTON 


‘Miss Epton probes one aspect of the Spanish enigma with skill, plucking from the 
treasury of Spanish literature . . . a bouquet of flaming, fragrant blooms enriched 
by additions from a wide range of personal observation.” —Times Lit. Supp. 25/- 


For young people 


ROBERT GRAVES mytus oF ANCIENT GREECE 


The wonderful stories of Greek mythology beautifully retold for young people with 
all the imagination and understanding of a great poet. Illustrated by Joan Kiddell- 


Monroe. 13/6 


The fiction best-seller 


MONSARRATS = tHe wuite RajAH 


‘**Monsarrat has the storyteller’s gift. The White Rajah has all the 
traditional qualities of the art. Will give a great deal of pleasure to 
a great many people.”—The Bookman. 

“What a storyteller Monsarrat is! He does 11 superiatively well.” 
—Liverpool Post. 

“Wonderful adventure entertainment.” — Ae; olds News. 
“This story has everything, and it’s tremendously readable.” — ; 
John O’ London's. 18/- y, 
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BERTOLT 


BRECHT 











Tales from the Galendar 


Yvonne Kapp and Michael Hamburger have trans- 
lated this collection of stories, poems and anecdotes. 
it was compiled by Brecht himself immediately on his 
return to Germany from exile in 1947 and contains most 
of the short stories he wrote and considered worth pre- 
serving. This volume is in the same format as Bertolt 
Brecht: Plays, Volume 1, published last year. 15s 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF 


STATISTICS 


W. J. REICHMANN. Here, at last, is a general worn 
on statistics which, while it is written for the ordinary 
reader in readily comprehensible terms, nevertheless 
covers a useful range of statistical subjects and is 
remarkably readable. 22s 6d 


MESOPOTAMIA 


AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY'S last book, a sump- 
tuous Art of the World volume, is yet another triumph of 
brilliant scholarship and lucid exposition. The canvas is 
broad, the picture of the artistic achievements of Middle 
Eastern peoples in prehistoric and ancient times vivid. 
With 60 colour plates and 73 black and white illustrations. 

45s 








THE SONGS OF HUGO 


WOLF 


ERIC SAMS ‘The fruit of deep study and sympathy 
with his subject, this book should be on the shelf of 
every man who professes or calls himself musical. It is 
a masterpiece.’—Gerald Moore, in his Foreword. 36s 


| saint 
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Gordon’s Last Days 


General Gordon’s Khartoum Journal. Edited by Lord Elton. (Kimber, 30s.) 


Tue Journal, kept on telegraph forms and flimsy 
scraps of paper by Charles Gordon, CB, a 
major-general of Engineers who had long been 
a national hero, from September 10 to Decem- 
ber 12, 1884, while besieged in Khartoum by 
the Mahdi, is one of the most dramatic and 
intensely human documents ever penned: ‘I 
own, Gordon noted (September 19), ‘to having 
been very insubordinate to Her Maijesty’s 
Government and its officials, but it is my nature 
and I cannot help it. I fear I have not even 
tried to play battledore and shuttlecock with 
them. I know if J was chief I would never em- 
ploy myself, for I am incorrigible.’ One week 
later, he observed, with an almost audible 
chuckle, that anyone who had ventured to pre- 
dict that Gladstone would dispatch not one, but 
two armies into Egypt, would have been scouted 
as a madman: ‘I like to take things in a light- 
hearted way....Man proposes—God dis- 
poses.” 

As he awaited the relief which arrived sixty 
hours too late, Gordon poured his whole heart 
and mind into his Journal, and few more 
fascinating individuals have been more nakedly 
revealed. After the fall of the famished city on 
January 26, 1885, and the massacre of its garri- 
son, the Journal was rushed to London, edited 
by A. E. Hake and published by Kegan Paul 
towards the end of that year. Despite its extra- 
ordinary interest, and the immense sale which it 
enjoyed, the Journal has mever been re- 
published or re-edited until now; and it is as 
moving and entertaining today as it was three- 
quarters of a century ago. It was, however, 
inevitable that Hake should have edited it 
hastily in 1885, because he was under the 
strongest possible pressure to satisfy public 
Opinion and to catch the market by completing 
his work with the minimum delay. 

Lord Elton, who has been subjected to no 
such pressure and who never once mentions his 
predecessor's name, would have been in a good 
position to revise Hake’s work and to provide 
modern readers with a really adequate edition. 
His life of Gordon, which appeared in 1954, 
was based upon at least nine collections of un- 
published letters and papers, but he puzzled his 
readers even then by giving no references, on the 
very odd ground that ‘my authority is so often 
an unpublished or inaccessible correspondence.’ 
In editing Gordon’s Journal, Lord Elton has 
continued to exclude his readers from his con- 
fidence; and this new edition is much less satis- 
factory than was the old. The new editor says 
nothing, for example, about the present location 
of the manuscript; or about his reasons for not 
restoring in 1961 the blanks which were left 
and the few cuts which were made in 1885; or 
even about his reasons for taking it upon him- 
self to make fresh cuts in-a document which is 
already all too fragmentary and brief. 

Lord Elton’s excisions are usually, but not 
invariably, indicated by asterisks; and neither 
his introduction nor his footnotes are as illu- 
minating as could have been expected. It can- 
not be said that the former sets the significance 
of Gordon’s presence in Khartoum in 1884 
clearly in perspective against a background of 
British imperial and African policy during the 
nineteenth century; or that the latter are any- 
thing except perfunctory. 

This casual nature of the editorial approach 
cah be succinctly illustrated, Lord Elton has, for 


example, taken the trouble to follow Hake by 
identifying in footnotes a man named Floyer 
(mentioned by Gordon) as an inspector of tele- 
graphs; and also by identifying the town of 
Berber as being 200 miles distant from Khar- 
toum. On pages 72 and 84, however, again 
following Hake, he has not troubled to identify 
a man named Buller (mentioned by Gordon and 
recorded laconically as ‘Buller’ in Hake’s index 
as well as in that of Lord Elton) as Major- 
General Sir Redvers Buller, VC, KCMG, chief 
of: staff to Lord Wolseley, who commanded the 
relief expedition; or to identify Fashoda, which 
was theenemy’s equatorial headquarters. Fashoda 
is marked upon Lord Elton’s endpaper map, but 
readers might have cared to be warned that they 
would search any modern atlas in vain. The 
name was altered to Kodok in 1899, in order 
to spare French feelings after a tremendous 
crisis which nearly caused a Franco-British war. 


Subject to these inescapable reservations, the 
overdue appearance of a new edition of this 
Khartoum Journal must be warmly welcomed. 
It is devoid of self-pity, gloriously eccentric, ab- 
solutely honest—‘I kick at the least obstacle to 
my will’; and it would be hard to exaggerate 
the immediacy of its living impact and appeal. 
So much has been transformed since it was 
written that the general reader will often be 
puzzled by many unexplained details; but Gor- 
don’s immortal Journal would be a charming 
Christmas gift and a beguiling bedside book. 


PHILIP MAGNUS 
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BARUCH 


The Public Years 


The Autobiography of a 
Great American 
“‘A wonderful achievement . . . should be read 
by all who take a serious interest in contem- 
porary history.” —EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, Daily 
Telegraph. I\lustrated. 30s. 


MERVYN LEVY 
Th 


e 
Human Form in Art 


This absorbing history of the nude in art also 
gives a practical guide to figure drawing and 
painting. Lavishly illustrated, including 20 
colour plates. Just out. 30s. 


ODHAMS 
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In Black and White 


Black Mother. By Basil Davidson. (Gollancz, 
” 25s.) 


Two years ago Mr. Davidson published Old 
Africa Rediscovered, a sound and much-needed 
popular account of African history for the many 
centuries preceding the intervention of Europe. 
His present book, dealing with more recent 
times, is in comparison disappointing. It purports 
‘to explain the nature of the European-African 
connection in pre-colonial times’ (roughly 
ap 1450-1850) ‘and its peculiar and special im- 
pact on Africa. In effect, however, it is mainly 
a study of how the slave trade to the Americas 
affected ‘three important areas of Africa—the 
old Congo kingdoms, the city-states of the East 
Coast, and some of the strong societies of the 
Guinea Coast.’ The first half of the book deals 
with the slave trade generally, the second with 
the areas chosen for special treatment. 


Mr. Davidson contends that so long as the 
slave trade flourished there were, in general, re- 
lations of ‘equality and self-respect’ between 
Europeans and the coastal African authorities, 
who willingly and even eagerly acted as their 
sources of supply; it was only with the abolition 
of the trade, in the nineteenth century, that 
Europeans ceased to be ‘content with equality of 
rights’ and “wanted domination’ for the success- 
ful marketing of their goods—hence the onset of 
colonialism. He contends also that preoccupa- 
tion with the capture and export of slaves had 
the result, not merely of depopulating parts of 
Africa, but also of retarding and reducing 
African economic production: ‘local industries 
declined while chiefs and merchants fattened on 
the slave trade,” and even after its abolition the 
main tendency was for them to sell African raw 
materials in exchange for non-African consumer 
imports. And apart from producing in Euro- 
peans ‘the mentality of race superiority,’ the 
slave trade likewise inhibited African political 
development: its general effect in this context 
was ‘to petrify African institutions’ and paralyse 
‘the will to evolve new and more elfective— 
more modern—political institutions.’ 


Mr. Davidson has read widely and uses his 
sources skilfully; many of his quotations are apt 
and revealing, especially in stressing how greatly 
Africans themselves had a vested interest in the 
export of slaves, and for his chosen regions the 
conclusions he draws seem as a rule to be well 
founded. But by limiting his field of inquiry to 
areas directly affected by the slave trade he has 
avoided having to answer questions which seem 
very pertinent to problems he himself poses at 
the beginning of his book. Why, during the 
period with which he is concerned, did sub- 
Saharan Africa as a whole not ‘expand and 
grow in power and wealth’ as Europe did, and 
why was ‘European conquest so much delayed’? 
He notes that ‘the great chiefs of the interior 
had little interest in trade and contact with the 
Outside world,’ but does not consider it necessary 
to tell us why their peoples, too, despite im- 
munity from the adverse influences affecting the 
coast, failed to develop economically and politi- 
cally. Nor does he refer at all to the fact that 
in the extreme south of the continent a flourish- 
ing European colony was established as early as 
1652—a colony, moreover, which unlike the 
regions he considers imported slaves, but never 
exported them. His neglect of such significant 
variables in the ‘European-African connection’ 
makes his book. rauch less satisfying than it could 
have been. 





I. SCHAPER/ 
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3 GENERAL 


MARY McCARTHY Venice Observed 


A new edition of her famous book on one of the world’s most beautiful cities. 15s. 


HESKETH PEARSON The Pilgrim Daughters 


The witty, revealing story of those wealthy American girls and the titled European 
husbands they won. Illustrated, 25s. 


JEAN KERR The Snake Has All The Lines 


A very funny, inimitable collection of parodies, commentaries, etc., by the author 
of Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. 10s. 6d. i 


FRIEDA LAWRENCE The Memoirs & Correspondence 
The collected writings of the wife of D. H. Lawrence. 42s. Out on December 4th 


DOMINIC BEHAN Teems of Times and Happy Returns 
The brother of Brendan tells the definitive story of the Behan family. 18s. 


FRANK BUCHMAN’S SECRET 


Peter Howard's authoritative biography of the founder of Moral Rearmament. 
10s. 6d. Out on December 4th 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM Richard Cordell’s biography 


“Even those who know Maugham personally will learn much from this book . . .” 
N.Y. Times Book Review. Ulus. 25s. 


x FICTION 


LEO TOLSTOY War & Peace 


The first illustrated one-volume edition. 42s. 


GRAHAM GREENE A Burnt-Out Case , 
The critics have called it his best novel. 16s. 


JOHN STEINBECK The Winter of Our Discontent 
A memorable book; his first full-length novel since East of Eden. 18s. 


j. B. PRIESTLEY Saturn over the Water 

Superb adventure story with serious undercurrents. In great demand. 18s. 
The Thirty-First of June 

Highly entertaining fantasy illustrated by John Cooper. 15s. 

MORRIS WEST Daughter of Silence 


A new novel from the prize-winning author of The Devil’s Advocate. 16s. 


LEON URIS Mila 18 
The unforgettable story of the Warsaw Ghetto by the author of Exodus. 21s. 
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Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES edited by H. E. 

BUTLER MA PhD Preface by H. A. BRUCK 
DPhil. PhD Astronomer Royal for Scotland 
‘Photographs of extreme beauty . . . The autho- 
rity and accuracy of the text is without question.’ 
Sir Bernard Lovell in the Spectator 94 plates and 
over 200 charts and diagrams inthe text 42s 


The Letters and 


Diaries of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume in 
the series to appear covers the period from 
October 1845 to December 1846 and begins 
with Newman’s conversion to the Church of 
Rome. Most of this material is published for 
the first time. 63s 


A New History 
of Scotland 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. LLD 
and GEORGE PRYDE MA PhD The first work 
of its kind to appear for some SO years. Volume 
4 by Prof. Dickinson covers the period from 
earliest times to 1603; Volume 2 by Prof. Pryde 
extends to the present day. | full-colour oro- 
graphical map in each book 

two volumes each 42s 


Velume 1 ready Volume 2 Spring 1962 


The Religious History 
of Modern France 


ADRIEN DANSETTE The conflict between 
the Church and modern society from the 
French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
Second World War is the theme of this balanc- 
ed and judicious work, much of which stems 
from hitherto unpublished sources. Nov. 30 
Two volumes 90s the set 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by WALTER 
LINSENMAIER Like its companion volume 
Cacti, this magnificently illustrated book will 
appeai as much to the art-lover as to the orchid 
enthusiast. The text describes the extraordinary 
habits of orchids. 60 full-colour plates 42s 


Modern Trees 


E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX The modern 
gardener often forgets that a small growing tree, 
such as a Maple or Hawthorn or Flowering 
Cherry, adds something to the garden that it 
did not possess before. Illustrated by Margaret 
Stones. 4 colour plates and 21 line drawings 25s 
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African Conquistadors 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Sir 
Richard F. Burton. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
two volumes, 4 gns.) 

The Exploration Diaries of H. M. Stanley. Edited 
by R. Stanley and A, Neame. (Kimber, 30s.) 


AFRICA was news one hundred years ago as it is 
now. The first men to see the Mountains of the 
Moon seemed as heroic as modern astronauts. 
The slave trade was the Angola of Victorian 
liberals. Their mission to civilise and Christianise 
(Sir Richard Burton and Henry Morton Stanley 
could plead for a .generous philanthropist to 
support a ‘sentimental squadron’ to suppress the 
slavers of Ujiji and Zanzibar) has become the 
modern liberals’ remission of sins by the mere 
spoken disapproval of all imperialism. The 
Victorians’ knowledge that they were right has 
changed to the New Elizabethans’ fear that they 
are wrong. Only Africa, mapped by others and 
now mapping itself, will judge the issue. 

In the 1850s, the British government was not 
interested in the expense of exploring and 
colonising Central Africa. However, the propa- 
ganda of missionaries and traders and newspapers 
had whipped up a certain enthusiasm amongst the 
British middle classes. The Royal Geographical 
Society let itself be persuaded by an Indian Army 
captain and master of all trades, Richard F. 
Burton, to send him and a subordinate, John 
Hanning Speke, in search of the source of the 
White Nile in the hinterland of Tanganyika. 
Between 1857 and 1859, Burton and Speke 
explored in East Africa. Burton proved fairly 
conclusively that Lake Tanganyika was not the 
missing source, and sent Speke alone to Lake 
Nyanza, which. Speke immediately identified as 
the headwaters of the Nile. 

Speke arrived back in London before Burton, 
and broke the news that he had solved a geo- 
graphical problem which had puzzled the minds 
of men since the days of Herodotus. He was 
immediately sent back to Zanzibar with a second 
expedition to verify his theory. Meanwhile, 
Burton arrived home to find his thunder stolen, 
and immediately provoked a larger storm. He 
demolished Speke’s hypothesis with every weapon 
of superior reason, wit, scorn and knowledge at 
his disposal. The two volumes of The Lake 
Regions of Central Africa barely mention the 
unspeakable Speke except to ridicule his preten- 
sions and to hint that disease had deranged his 
mind, making him ‘a martyr to obstinate deafness 
and to a dimness of vision, which incapacitated 
him from reading, writing, and observing 
correctly.’ 

Speke then proceeded to discover Ripon Falls. 
Later explorers such as Stanley confirmed his 
theory of the source of the Nile. But while Speke’s 
writings are no more than an unimportant trickle 
for historians, Burton’s books are classics of 
travel and exploration. Style rather than truth 
is usually the key to posterity. Burton was a 
bran-tub of the talents. He was witty and detailed, 
a critic of all except the Victorian sense of 
mission. The Lake Regions of Central Africa 
contains marvellous descriptions of the habits, 
food, drink, music, weapons, crafts, diseases, 
beliefs, flora, fauna and minutie of Tanganyika 
at this time. Nothing was too small to escape 
Burton’s ‘attention or to prick his pride. It is a 
precise and stylish document of the breadth and 
narrowness of the Victorian mind. 

Great explorations are made by limited men. 
Nothing sustains an explorer more than his own 
sense of superiority. Burton excused flogging in 
the name of an Englishman’s ‘primary duty of 
commanding respect for himself, for his succes- 
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sors, and for the noble name of his nation.’ He 
considered that African women should be seen 
nowhere, or in the dark, although some of their 
children had the ‘amusing prettiness which we 
find in pug-pups.’ The ‘unbroken crapulence and 
drunkenness’ of even the warrior tribes in Tangan. 
yika persuaded him that any attempt to educate 
such barbarians would be useless. 

This mid-Victorian idea of the march of the 
white races while the brown and black marked 
time led to the late-Victorian idea of the rule 
of the whites over the rest. It was their plain 
duty. When Stanley took an expedition, backed 
by the London Daily Telegraph and the New 
York Herald, from Zanzibar to the mouth of the 
Congo between 1874 and 1877, his conversion of 
the Kabaka of Buganda to Christianity by a tell- 
ing display with Bible and elephant-gun, and his 
voyage down the Congo with its daily slaughter 
of cannibal tribes, was less a voyage of discovery 
than a reconnaissance before conquest. Stanley 
returned as the agent of King Leopold of the 
Belgians to the Congo, where his naive beliefs 
in the morality of all trade and in the massacre 
of resisting natives ‘with the power of a father 
punishing a stubborn and disobedient son’ made 
him an exemplary proconsul. However, the 
diaries of his second African expedition are 
to Burton’s work as Fleet Street is to Royal 
Kensington, the resurrection of the trivial 
compared with the endurance of the unendurable, 
The two editors have seen fit to omit one-sixth 
of the diaries, and to add connecting notes of 
little use and no style, even including a reference 
to a Garousing African tribe of 1876 as ‘hemp- 
addicted Teddie-boys.’ If Stanley was only a 
journalist, he was at least a good one. 

ANDREW SINCLAIR 








Albert & Emerald 


or How they Saved the Nation 
A ROMANCE, written and illustrated by 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


will be a short-fuse time-bomb in even the 
most progressive nurseries, for Filthen- 
stein, Fizzrovia, the horrid Poleum and 
other “confounded rotters” (N.S.) are all 
too recognisable inhabitants of the adult 
world. 

JOHN BETJEMAN writes: 

**Christopher Sykes is a delicious humorous 
artist with a naturally funny line, and his 
prose fits perfectly with his pictures.”’ 

“An utterly winning little epic.’’—New 
Statesman. 

11” x 8", 96 pp., full colour on every other 
page. 15s. 


Stage-Coach to 


John O’Groats 
LESLIE GARDINER 


A wealth of rich characters, a serious 
study, and an entertaining chapter of 
social history in a beautifully illustrated 
gift book. 

FRANK Mor -ey writes: **A most delightful 
compilation, packed with good stories 
fascinating information. No whip should be 
needed to drive customers to it.”’ 

Full colour illustrations. 63s. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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Wrong but Romantic 
Thomas_ Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford, 1593-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Cape, 30s.) 


Miss WeDGwoopD published Strafford in 1935. 
It was a remarkable first book. It depicted 
Strafford as a Byronic hero—tough and ruthless, 
but true as steel, with noble ideals about the 
service of the State and the protection of the 
poor from oppression. Since then the whole of 
Strafford’s correspondence has been made avail- 
able, and several historians—notably Messrs. 
Cooper, Kearney and Ranger—have worked on 
it with effect. It had become clear that Miss 
Wedgwood’s picture of Strafford would no 
longer do. He is now known to have got 
‘monstrous rich’ in the royal service, by methods 
which were no better if no worse than those of 
other politicians in a corrupt age. He accumu- 
lated offices in his own hands whilst loudly dis- 
approving of pluralism in others; and refused 
to give them up, even when this was ‘inconveni- 
ent as well as unpopular.’ He was entitled to 
take sixpence in the pound of recusants’ fines 
collected in Yorkshire: he quietly took a 
shilling. In Ireland his attacks on great men like 
Lords Mountnorris and Loftus now appear to 
have been motivated by considerations of per- 
sonal gain as well as of public interest. After 
announcing that no settler should take up more 
than 15,000 acres of Irish land, Wentworth 
accepted a grant of 59,000 acres for -himself 
(‘Landless I came hither and landless I shall 
go hence,’ he had declared when appointed Lord 
Deputy). Against his alleged anxiety to protect 
the poor must now be set, for instance, his 
readiness, in time of famine, secretly to profiteer 


in corn, in contravention of the express orders 
of the Privy Council of which he was a member. 
Clearly a ‘drastic reappraisal’ was due. With 
great courage Dr. Wedgwood has attempted it. 

The result is an enthralling and dramatic book, 
written with Miss Wedgwood’s wonted crafts- 
manship. She now sees Strafford as a less heroic 
figure, capable of ‘a rather unusual degree of 
self-deception.’ But this ‘tendency to assume that 
he was exempt from laws and duties which he 
most intensely believed in for others’ occurred 
only as ‘lapses.’ He remains the devoted servant 
of the Crown, in whose service he got rich 
indeed, but which he also enriched (‘His motives 
were not wholly those of pure greed. Money 
meant power, and Wentworth wanted the power 
quite as much as he wanted the money’). He 
remains the tough and capable administrator, 
though rather more personal malice is admitted 
in his dealings with his rivals. He is still credited 
with noble social ideals. His trial and death re- 
main high tragedy, the baiting of the bear by curs; 
even though ‘questions of principle and profit 
were equally involved’ in his decision to stake 
everything on facing his accusers. In her original 
book, Miss Wedgwood admits, she took Went- 
worth ‘altogether too much at his own valuation.’ 
How far has she escaped from the old charm? 

Once one grants, as Miss Wedgwood now does, 
that Wentworth was no more scrupulous than his 
contemporaries in seeking office and wealth, then 
surely One has to look again at his alleged ideals? 
Take his most quoted phrase: ‘The authority of 
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a King is the keystone which closeth up the arch 
of order and government which contains each 
part in due relation to the whole, and which once 
shaken, infirm’d all the frame falls together in a 
confused heap of foundation and battlement, of 
strength and beauty.’ The prose is as sonorous 
as the syntax is clumsy: but the thought had 
been pretty hackneyed when Shakespeare Wrote 
Ulysses’s ‘degree’ speech in Troilus and Cressida: 
Professor Tillyard’s The Elizabethan World Pic. 
ture is full of similar passages. What Wentworth 
was telling his fellow Yorkshire landowners was 
that their property and the king’s prerogative 
stood or fell together, and that therefore they 
should not rock the boat. Whether true or false, 
this was not a novel doctrine; and there is per- 
haps less of social ideal than of class conscious- 
ness in it. 

The ‘social justice’ policy also calls for re- 
consideration. (‘The government of King Charles 
has sometimes been over-praised on this score,’ 
says Dr. Wedgwood, with some understatement.) 
In the present volume Wentworth’s concern for 
the lower classes is stated more often than illus- 
trated, apart from his protection of the com- 
moners of Hatfield Chase against Vermuyden’s 
drainage schemes. But we learn that in Yorkshire 
Wentworth ‘made himself the spokesman of the 
... gentry’ against the clothiers and weavers. 
He disapproved of the training of ministers who 
could preach in Irish. His expressions of concern 
for the humble normally accompany an attack 
on a high-placed rival. Miss Wedgwood gives 
one examplé when a poor clergyman (whose in- 
terests Wentworth was ‘protecting’ against the 
Earl of Cork) was terrified out of his wits by the 
bullying he received in court when he failed to 





RECENT SUCCESSES 
MY STORY OF 


MERVYN COWIE 


FLY, VULTURE 


Foreword by Peter Scott 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


THE KENNEDY 
GOVERNMENT 





ST DUNSTAN’S 


Lord Fraser 


This moving and dramatic story com- 
bines history with autobiography. 
‘Realistic, unsentimental, packed with 
good, unforced accounts of individual 
reactions to the handicap (of blind- 
ness)”’—The Times. Illustrated 25/- 


WILL NOT WE FEAR 
Warren & Benson 
authors of “Above Us The Waves” 


Did prayer save the lives of the 60 
men entombed in H.M. Submarine 
“Seal”? ‘‘A splendid account’’—Sun- 
day Times. ‘‘Fine reading’’—Books 
& Bookmen. Illustrated 16/- 


INDIA: Mirage and Reality 
Peter Schmid 

“The exact image of India is sharp 

and original, like the many excellent 

pictures.”’— Daily Telegraph. ‘Vivid 

and up to the moment.”’— Yorkshire 

Post. Illustrated, including colour 25/- 


4th impression 


MOSTLY MURDER 
Sir Sydney Smith 
‘Packed with information’’—Times 
Lit. ‘‘Remarkable autobiography .. . 
pure Holmes’’—G/asgow Herald. 
Mlustrated 21/- 


This book traces the author’s long struggle to obtain official support 
for the idea of setting up game reserves in Kenya and makes a plea 
for African wild life. The story abounds with exciting descriptions 
of encounters with lions, elephants, rhinos, leopards and other wild 
animals, Profusely illustrated 21/- 


A LANCE for LIBERTY 


J. D. CASSWELL, Q.c. Foreword by Lord Oaksey 


This absorbing autobiography gives the behind-the-scenes story of 
some of the most celebrated murder trials of recent times. Among 
Casswell’s clients were George Stoner, Reginald Woolmington, 
Neville Heath, and James Camb. Of the forty people he defended 
only five were hanged. (Dec. 4) Illustrated 25/- 


AFGHAN QUEST 


JOYCE DUNSHEATH and ELEANOR BAILLIE 


An exciting and entertaining account of how two British women 
explored in Afghanistan. They were the first women to have climbed, 
camped, and travelled without escorts in this dangerous country. 

y (Dec. 4) Illustrated 18/- 


ATLANTIC HIGHWAY 


WARREN ARMSTRONG 


The author describes the human endeavour, the drama, and the 
bitter competition that have all gone into the development of trans- 
port across this 3,000-mile expanse of sea from the days of the 
paddle steamer to the modern liner and jet plane. Hlustrated 21/- 


HARRAP BOOKS 





Stan Opotowsky 
NORMAN MACKENZIE writes in the 
Introduction: ‘*This admirable picture 
of the new faces of power in Washing- 
ton . . . Mr. Opotowsky’s book is 
urgent and important.” 15/- 


IMAGE OF SPAIN 


James Cleugh 


“Informative, pleasantly-written 
chapters on Spanish geography, history, 
economy, present-day institutions, 
social life, art, science and overseas 
territories.”,-— Birmingham Post. “A 
true image.’’—///ustrated London News. 

Iustrated 15/- 


MARY COLE 


Countess of Berkeley 
Hope Costley- White 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT: “This charming 

book”’— Sunday Times. 

MRS. ROBERT HENREY: ‘“‘Here is @ 

great love story. Her biography is a 

masterpiece.’’— Books & Bookmen. 
Illustrated 18/- 


2nd impression 


THE MARY 


Neil Potter & Jack Frost 
The full fascinating story of the 
“Queen Mary” passenger liner. “A 
fitting tribute to a proud ship.”— 
Glasgow Herald. Illustrated 25/- 
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give the right answers. No,member of the lower 
orders, English or Irish, ever expressed a word 
of regret about Strafford, to my knowledge, even 
in the later 1640s when they had every oppor- 
tunity to do so. We may doubt whether the 
sufferings of the poor kept Wentworth awake 
many nights. 

But these are matters of opinion. Strafford 
is still a controversial subject which rouses 
passions, as the reader of this review will have 
noticed. Miss Wedgwood’s book will: be read 
with pleasure by specialist and non-specialist 
alike. No one could fail to admire her artistry 
and persuasiveness, or the honesty of her attempt 
to rethink her subject. 





CHRISTOPHER HILL | 


Mr. Cooper 


Two nights in Manchester: nothing much to do, 
One of them I spent partly in a pub, 
Alone, quiet, listening to people who 
Didn’t know me. So I told the bloody sub- 
Manager what he could do with it... . 

Mr Payne 
Covers this district—you'll have met before? 
Caught short, I looked for the necessary door 
And moved towards it; could hear, outside, the 

rain. 


The usual place, with every surface smooth 
To stop, I suppose, the aspirations of 


The man with pencil stub and dreams of youth | 


Aged 17. And then I saw, above 
The stall, a card, a local jeweller’s card 


Engraved with name, Jeweller and Watchmender | 


For Fijty Years, address, telephone number. 
I heard the thin rain falling in the yard. 


The card was on a sort of shelf, just close 
Enough to let me read this on the front. 


Not, I’d have said, the sort of words to engross | 


Even the keenest reader, nothing to affront 

The public decency of Manchester. 

And yet I turned it over. On the back 

Were just three words in rather smudgy black 
Soft pencil: Mr. Cooper—dead. The year 


Grew weakly green outside, in blackened trees, 
Wet grass by statues. It was ten to ten 

In March in Manchester. Now, ill at ease 

And made unsure of sense and judgment when 
Three words could throw me, I walked back into 
The bar, where nothing much had happened since 
I'd left. A man was trying to convince 

Another man that samehow someone knew 


Something that someone else had somehow done. 

Two women sat and drank the lagers they 

Were drinking when I'd gone. If anyone 

Knew I was there, or had been, or might stay, 

They didn’t show it. Good night, I almost said. 

Went out to find the rain had stopped, walked 
back 

To my hotel, and felt the night, tall, black, 

Above tall roofs. And Mr. Cooper dead. 


ANTHONY THWAITE | 
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VIODERN 


HISTORY WZ 


The Kaiser and his 
Court 


A selection from the First World War 
diaries of the Chief of the Imperial Naval 
Cabinet, Admiral George von Miiller, 
edited by Walter Gérlitz. “Fascinating.” — 
S. W. ROSKILL (Sunday Telegraph). Illus- 
trated. 50s. 


Treason in the 
Twentieth Century 


Margret Boveri. An absorbing survey of 
the most controversial theme of our times 
by a famous German journalist and 
foreign correspondent. Translated by 
Jonathan Steinberg. J//ustrated. 35s. 
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HISTORY 3-2 


~~ 


The Ancient 
Worlds of Asia 


Ernst Diez. Five thousand years of Asian 
civilisations vividly brought to life. “A 
better introductory volume would be hard 
to come by.”” — HUGH GORDON PORTEOUS 
(Observer). Illustrated. 


TRAVEL 


A Time in India 


C. Ross Smith. An evocative and sym- 
pathetically written description of a 
young American's journey across India 
and down the length of her East Coast. 
Illustrated. 


Venice 


Drawings, many in colour, of Venice and 
her people by Fritz Busse, with an 
accompanying text by Professor A. Hyatt 
Mayor, Director, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. “What an enchanting 
book.” — CYRIL RAY. 35s. 


Don’t send me 
to Omsk! 


Roy MacGregor-Hastie. A light-hearted 
and extremely interesting account of what 
it is like to live and work as a Western 
journalist behind the iron curtain. J/lus- 
trated. 21s. 
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A The World of 
Leonardo da Vinci 


Ivor B. Hart. Leonardo da Vinci’s work 
and projects as man of science, engineer 
and dreamer of flight. J/lustrated with 
reproductions of many of his sketches. 45s. 
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European Interiors 


The book for everyone interested in the 
best modern design. “A brilliant pro- 
duction which has given me the greatest 
pleasure.” — BEVERLEY NICHOLS. “220 
colour photographs of superb quality.”’ — 
(Punch). 84s. 











FICTION 














Henry Williamson 


The Innocent Moon. A “masterly’’* novel 
of the early nineteen-twenties, largely set 
in the West Country and describing 
Phillip Maddison’s search for fulfilment in 
nature, writing and love. *ALAN WYKES 
(Sunday Times). 18s. 


















Margaret 
Campbell Barnes 


The King’s Bed. A fascinating historical 
novel about the bed in which King 
Richard III slept the night before Bos- 
worth, and the strange part it played in 
the lives of his natural son and a beautiful 
young girl. 16s. 


Margaret Halsey 


Look Alike Lane. An affectionate, amusing 
and occasionally pitiless diary of American 
surburban life by the author of that witty 
best-seller, With Malice Towards Some. 

16s. 
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Susan Yorke 


Capitan China. The story of a runaway 
Chinese peasant girl who in the 1870's 
became secretary to a benevolent despot 
and the great love of an English soldier 
of fortune. 15s. 
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A NAVAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


The Formative Centuries 
G. J. MARCUS 


This book is not simply a history of the 
British Navy’s campaigns and battles but 
also a vivid, detailed account of life at sea 
in our merchant and fighting fleets, in 
peace-time and in war. The author takes 
us from the time of Chaucer’s shipman to 
the days of the press gangs and of Rodney 
and Hood. The book deals in more detail 
than most naval histories with technical 
factors in the history of Britain’s sea power 
such as ship design and rigging, seaman- 
ship, navigation and hydrography. 63s net 


REAPPRAISALS IN 
HISTORY 


J. H. HEXTER 


A series of historical studies (including the 
famous ‘Storm over the Gentry’ article 
published in Encounter) which makes a 
practical and witty protest against the use 
of imprecise and inaccurate language in 
historical writing. 30s net 


LATIN FOR 
LOCAL HISTORY 


EILEEN GOODER 


A manual and guide to the kind of Latin 
met with in local historical records. Based 
wholly on records material, it aims at 
giving an understanding of the types of 
documents that the local historian will wish 
to consult—deeds and charters, Court 
Rolls, Accounts, Bishops’ Registers, etc. 
Practice is given at the end of each chapter, 
and some sample documents, with trans- 
lations, are included. 21s net 


SEA GOAL FOR LONDON 
RAYMOND SMITH 


Based largely on the Coal Factors’ Society 
records, this account of the operations of 
the London factors of sea coal is an 
important contribution to the history of 
the coal trade and of the Port of London. 

63s net 
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Not Quite Our Class, Dear " 


The English Gentleman. By Simon Raven. (Blond, 21s.) 


Some day, just possibly, Simon Raven’s name may 
stand with Kerensky’s. In the end, as Orwell fore- 
saw, the English revolution will have to become a 
bloody matter of language, of guillotining certain 
highly placed words in order to quell for ever the 
injustice built into our very vocabularies. For 
first bringing this home to us practically, Nancy 
Mitford should rank in revolutionary myth with 
Herzen and his generation of exiled Russian 
liberals, pursuing their ideals and unkempt free 
loves in Parisian appartements meublés: like them, 
she has fled abroad, distributing her hereditary 
linguistic estate among the non-U, unnannied 
labouring masses. The end will come with the 
triumphant Lenin who shall for ever abolish the 
world ‘vulgar’-—and may I be there to see, with 
happy tears furrowing my bearded old cheeks, 
his searchlit arrival by sealed train at Victoria, 
the historic scenes as he declares to cheering 
throngs that Britain at last has caught up the rest 
of the world where the word is either meaningless 
or non-existent; that we at last are to share the 
freedom of those blessed lands where it makes no 
difference if you wear loud socks or painted ties, 
drink beer or Mouton Rothschild, eat ham- 
burgers or artichauts vinaigrettes, listen to Webern 
or to Victor Herbert; that the day when all things 
may have their own uncompetitive, classless value 
has dawned for England. 

Meanwhile, poised between old order and new, 
we have Simon Raven, a regretful radical, plotting 
to engineer a bloodless coup which, without 
damaging life, property or any precious old 
qualities, will subvert the word and notion 
‘gentleman.’ Certainly he has attacked the hinge 
of the matter. If people go on maundering about 
vulgarity, it is because they can still refer it to 
this opposite. concept, equally peculiar to our 
peculiar islands. Does vulgarity mean anything 
more than that you don’t like that, wouldn’t be 
seen dead in the other and anyone with hair cut 
like his must be a self-confessed bounder? Well, 
yes: it could mean ungentlemanly, you see. 
Gentlemanliness is positive, to be approved, a 
good thing by definition: we can’t let that go, can 
we, even if no one but we and a few of the nicer 
Rhodes Scholars know how to recognise it? In 
consequence, the rest of the world lies helplessly, 
irretrievably parcelled and predestined, like the 
sheep and goats of Calvinism, for the salvation or 
damnation of our taste. In darkest Mali and Min- 
nesota are Natural Gentlemen unconsciously 
waiting for us to take their hands; in Brazil and 
Benares hapless artisans who will never know, 
poor souls, that their work is irredeemably 
vulgar. With such responsibilities, isn’t it time we 
decided rather more precisely what a gentleman 
is? Does genflemanliness mean anything which 
couldn’t now be better extricated under its own 
name? And having extricated those meanings we 
want to keep, need we hang on to the word at all? 

Mr. Raven offers a personal but specific defi- 
nition: a gentleman is what he is not. The bulk 
of his book is an autobiographical account of 
how at each stage of his life—in public school, 
university and the regular Army—he was exposed 
at first hand to the manufacture of gentlemanli- 
ness, had gentility thrust at him on a charger. At 
each stage, amid official chagrin and uproar, he 
chose freedom: there can be few palladia of Eng- 
lish gentility from which, by his own amiable 
confession, he has not at some time been expelled 
or released with pained forbearance—from Char- 
terhouse for what he was relieved to find called in 
the outside world ‘the usual thing, I suppose’; 


from King’s College, Cambridge, for an apathy 
to classical research noticeable even to a Cam- 
bridge research supervisor; from the Shropshire 
Light Infantry for gambling debts. For these and 
other reasons, ranging, he says, from a lack of 
any sense of obligation to a furtive relish for 
beans on toast, Mr. Raven has clearly made him- 
self the sort of young man of whom well-bred 
mothers hiss to daughters at debutante parties the 
urgent initials ‘NQOCD’—Not Quite Our Class, 
Dear. But ‘he retains a wistful admiration for 
what he rejected, and a historical understanding 
of how it arose; as he makes plain, he can more 
or less trace through his education the evolution 
down the centuries of the gentleman as a rank 
and concept. 

In the Army, he saw its earliest, functional 
form. From the beginning, officers have been 
gentlemen. By offering their self-armed service 
in war to their feudal lords, medizval adven- 
turers and younger sons could win themselves:a 
toehold on privilege. Such service, if victorious, 
might bring reward in land or booty; even in 
defeat it guaranteed a status still recognised by 
the Geneva Convention, which exempts captive 
officers from manual labour. And such service, 
says Mr. Raven, military or public, has tradition- 
ally been the gentleman's fee of membership in 
a class of undowered, untitled sub-nobility. De- 
nied the grace of aristocratic birth, he has to 
justify himself by works. 

On to this basis was grafted the Protestant in- 
dependence which the English gentry asserted 
during the Civil War, and the education which 








The Worker in an 
Affluent Society 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG 


Dr. Zweig’s picture of working class 
attitudes today is based on interviews 
with workers in five large industrial 
centres. 25s 


In Search of 


Criminology 
LEON RADZINOWICZ 


‘An admirably comprehensive survey 
of the position of criminological 
studies in Western Europe and the 
United States."-—Sunday Times. 25s 


English Farming 
Past and Present 


LORD ERNLE 


New edition, with introductions by 
G. E. Fussell and O. R. McGregor 
of the classic history of English 
agriculture. 50s 
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CAMBRIDGE 
PAPERBACKS 


8 more ‘General’ Paperbacks 
$44444-44-4-4-444444-4444444444444-444-4-4444+64 
A. E. Housman: 
Selected Prose 


JOHN CARTER 
The Name and Nature of Poetry, the Introductory 


Lecture, and selections from other writings. (A 
new book.) 10s. 6d. net 


Science and Music 


SIR JAMES JEANS 
A simple explanation of the physical basis of 


sound, musical instruments, pitch, etc. 
12s. 6d. net 


The British Constitution 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


How Britain is governed. 4th edition. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Servant Messiah 


T. W. MANSON 


A study of the public ministry of Jesus. 
7s. 6d. net 


Prophecy and Rel igion 
J. SKINNER 


The life and teachings of the prophet Jeremiah 
and their relevance to the modern world. 
10s. 6d. net 


Philosophy & Myth in 
Karl Marx 
R.C. TUCKER 


Acritique and reinterpretation of Marx’s thought. 
(A new book.) 12s. 6d. net 


Paradise Lost 
& Its Critics 


A. J. A. WALDOCK 


Awitty and helpful introduction. 7s. 6d. net 


Adventures of Ideas 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 


A study of the nature and processes of civilization. 
10s. 6d. net 


eee oe ee ee ee eee nee eeaeaeeeaanaeaead 
from all booksellers 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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still survived at Mr. Raven’s Charterhouse: a 
Renaissance reverence for Greek reason and 
Roman dignity; an eighteenth-century care for 
manners and tolerance; a Victorian zeal, Dr. 
Arnold's legacy, for earnestness, duty, faith and 
chastity. It makes an imposing list Of qualities (if 
you take the last two—Mr. Raven does—as op- 
tional) and it’s impossible not ‘to share some of 
his regret that an ideal combining them all seems 
to have failen into anachronism and disuse. For 
centuries the gentleman has been our national 
image of virtue, of the Good Englishman. It 
petered out in that J. B. Priestley icon of Ralph 
Richardson in bowler and umbrella, and nothing 
has taken its place. We know what we expect of 
the Good American, the Good Russian, the Good 
German: what should the Good Englishman be 
today? The renewal of his image is the most 
urgent task facing our literature, and Mr. Raven 
complements valuably the start made by A 
Mirror for Anglo-Saxons by cataloguing the 
virtues worth keeping from the old ideal. 


But when he deplores the decline of the gentle- 
man as an entity, blaming our Welfare State 
materialism, which worships mere gossip-column 
wealth and display, and egalitarianism, which re- 
sents these less than true merit or intelligence, | 
find him peevish and self-contradictory. After all, 
he himself rejects gentility for none of these 
reasons, but because he found it a limiting con- 
cept. Hasn't it always been, except for those 
whom it offered the first step on our class-ladder? 
The same school which produced Mr. Raven pro- 
duced Addison, Thackeray, Max Beerbohm and 
Baden-Powell, and in their writing one can trace 
the ancestry not only of his elegant, didactic 
style, but of his love-hatred for his spurned rank. 
The definition of a gentleman fits none of them, 
for they tried to enlarge it (discussing it endlessly 
—no gentleman does) to include their own taste, 
sentiment, humour and knowledge of the wide, 
wild world. They failed, and the ideal has shrunk 
to the compass of those little ‘Gentleman's 
Diaries’ which record the open seasons for grouse 
and salmon, the dates of Ascot and Cowes. 


After all, gentility has always been, basicaily, 
our minimum qualification for leadership: the 
least authority one Englishman must exert to 
command obedience from others. At its height 
it may have been a more civilised agent of com- 
pulsion than the knout or the dollar, and at its 
highest it became something splendid—a belief 
that all authority must be deserved. But here we 
are back in the coils of Carlyle’s argument in 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, that obedience is a 
more humane relationship than the cash nexus; 
and the shortest printable answer to that is Eich- 
mann. A society may require obedience when 
it is at war—subduing the violent elements in 
itself, defending its frontiers or extending an 
empire—but what do we need obedience for 
today? Mr. Raven recognises something of this 
when he offers as a new model of gentlemanliness 
the kind of relationship, ‘an authority between 
equals,’ which he found with his instructors at 
Cambridge. But what he describes is a relation- 
ship between men of the world. Gentlemanliness 
can never describe more than a distinction be- 
tween the Englishmen of an England which no 
longer exists—the England which was sufficient 
to itself. Before accepting the authority even of 
friends, today, we want to know how they stand, 
not toward Church, Queen and country, but to- 
ward Africa, America and what happened at 
Suez. Gentlemanliness, with patriotism, is no 
longer enough: an adequate ambition for one’s 


father or grandfather, but too small for us. Not, 


you might almost say, quite our class. 


RONALD BRYDEN | 





Maurice 
Druon ; 


ep Pr LILY 


AND THE LION 


‘M. Druon catches admirably the 
flash and colour of life in the 14th 
century. Itis a literary son et lumiére, 
easy, entertaining and all done in 
highlights.” © SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
‘M. Druon and his translator Mr 
Humphrey Hare are to be con- 
gratulated on the triumphant 
achievement of a brilliant and 
ambitious design.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
16s 


Joseph 
Kessel 


THE ENEMY 
IN THE MOUTH 


Translated from the French by » 
Frances Partridge 

‘M. Kessel is a highly skilled jour- 

nalist, with a keen nose for a story. 

In Alcoholics Anonymous hescent- 

ed such a story, and followed the 
trail from Paris to New York.’ 

OBSERVER 

‘A vivid piece of reportage. It is 

also a sociable document of some 

importance.” SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

158 


Words in 
Season 


IVOR BROWN 


A new collection of words, odd and 
familiar, gathered from summer 
fields and winter fire-sides.  1§s 


Dingle 
MARIE 
MARCHAND 


Introduction by Gerald Durre2l 
A touching and delightful stor? of 
the complications which beset the 
author when she tried to cherish a 
chough—one of the rarest and most 
exotic of British birds. 
Illustrated by Margery Gill 9s 6 
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H. E. BATES 


a new story, illustrated 
by Peter Farmer 
THE DAY OF 


THE TORTOISE 
(7/6) 





RONALD SEARLE 
his first collection of 
drawings for five years 


WHICH WAY DID 
HE GO? 
(Perpetua, 30]-) 





PAUL GALLICO 


20 stories — and the 
stories behind the stories 
CONFESSIONS OF 


A STORYTELLER 
(21/-) 





JOHN MASTERS 


fourth printing ready 
of his best-seller 
THE ROAD PAST 


MANDALAY 
(21/-) 





RICHARD GORDON 


his new and already 
acclaimed ‘Doctor’ novel 


DOCTOR ON TOAST 
(13/6) 





ERIC JAMESON 
a history of 


fringe-medicine 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF QUACKERY 
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End as a Leader 


The Story of Sandhurst. By Hugh Thomas. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 
Sandhurst. By Brigadier Sir John Smyth, VC. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


THESE histories usefully complement one an- 
other. While Sir John Smyth has written the 
authoritative history both of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich (‘The Shop’), and of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, down to their 
amalgamation in 1947 and the present day, Hugh 
Thomas, in his more informal book, has concen- 
trated on Sandhurst alone. He starts with the 
Channel Islander, Colonel Le Marchant, who, 
disturbed by the state of the army during the 
last few years of the eighteenth century, pro- 
posed the creation of a new military college in 
addition to the one which already existed at 
Woolwich for engineers and artillerymen only. 
Already by the turn of the century Le Mar- 
chant’s idea had been partly fulfilled with the 
Opening of the small senior and junior sections 
of his proposed academy at High Wycombe 
(1799) and Great Marlow (1801) respectively 
(the senior section eventually became the Staff 
Coilege at Camberley) 

Sandhurst itself did not open until 1813. After 
quarrying in the Public Record Office, Mr. 
Thomas tells us that the College owes its site 
to the malversations of Pitt the Younger, who 
bought this estate on the banks of the Black- 
water from a friend while prime minister, only 
to sell it to the Government at a profit hand- 
some enough to cover easily the £5,000 he was 
being dunned for by Mr. Coutts, the banker. 
Moreover, when the College at last was opened, 
it was discovered that it cost £365,000—well over 
the initial estimate. This was not completely 
due to the rise in the cost of materials— 
Coupland, the contractor, had siphoned off half 
this sum into his own pocket while the buildings 
slowly rose on this waste slab of Bagshot Heath. 
But, as the author clucks sententiously, ‘Those 
were, of course, curious times.’ 

Until the great watershed of the 1870s when 
Cardwell’s army reforms abolished purchase and 
made entry competitive, life at Sandhurst con- 
tinued in the eighteenth-century manner which 
marked its creation. Prinny and the Duke of 
York visited the College and got hopelessly 
drunk. There were fagging, bullying, scandal, 
near-corruption and rioting. Blackwater Fair, in 
particular, was an occasion dreaded by staff and 
local inhabitants alike, for ‘some terrible dis- 
order would be certain to be committed.’ The 
influence of Wellington, which dominated the 
army until his death in 1852, meant that Penin- 
sular War pensioners controlled the College until 
this time, for the Duke regarded this school- 
mastering as almost an incitement to mutiny. 

It was not only Cardwell’s reforms which 
changed the history of Sandhurst. Until the 1870s 
the outstanding people in its story are the gover- 
nors and liettenant-governors of the College. 
After this time, many of its cadets were destined 
to become commanders in the wars of the 
twentieth century, and the story is seen through 
the shadows cast by these men. Churchill entered 
Sandhurst in 1893 and Haig, Allenby, Gort, 
Alexander and Wavell all went through the 
College. Mr. Thomas’s account of Sandhurst just 
before and just after the last war really consists 
of long quotations from Mr. John Masters and 
Mr. Simon Raven. These are so excellent that 
they show up Mr. Thomas’s technique; good as 
it is, it seems to avoid the problems really raised 
by what is taught in Sandhurst and by its in- 
fluence as an institution which had defied all 
attempts at democratisation. 


Mr. Thomas’s gossipy, pointilliste method 
does, however, deepen one’s appreciation of Sir 
John’s volume, which, with all its how, why, 
when and who, will probably be used as the 
standard short history of the academy for some 
time. Here is all the detail the general reader 
requires about both Woolwich and Sandhurst 
from 1741 to the present day, with a useful list 
of the governors, commandants and lieutenant- 
governors of both colleges. There is an outline 
of the reasons which led to the amalgamation 
of the two colleges, so that ‘bit by bit Sand- 
hurst was becoming a centre not only for the 
training of officers, but for the preservation of 
the traditions and history of the Army itself.’ 
Sir John also writes about the balance between 
technical subjects and the liberal arts taught at 
Sandhurst, which, even if it has not completely 
cast off the image of the Arnoldian autocracy 
it became in the nineteenth century, has neces- 
sarily avoided over-emphasis on scientific edu- 
cation. War, after all, like politics, is an art and 
not a science, and one of its intangibles is 
leadership. ‘The officer today must have a two- 
fold function; he must be a man suitable to 
command other men in all sorts of conditions 
of difficulty and danger—and hence must com- 
mand their respect; and he must be capable of 
acquiring the appropriate professional skills.’ 
The officer has always had this dual function, 
surely? 

Two questions remain after reading these 
books. Is Sandhurst manifestly a good thing for 
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New 
Leaders 


of Africa 


Rolf Italiaander 
a 


Dateline: AFRICA, 196! 


Rolf Italiaander, Dutch explorer, author and lecturer, 
who has lived and worked in Africa for nearly 30 
years, reports on how a handful of men are shaping 
the social, economic and political destinies of 

the Africa of tomorrow. 


In this timely work, the author scrutinizes the lives, 
actions and history making decisions of such people as 
Nkrumah, Nasser, Welensky and Verwoerd whose 
thoughts and deeds are guiding the ‘dark continent 
into the glaring light of the 20th century. 25s 
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Collins 


Christmas List 
LIVING FREE 


JOY ADAMSON 
The perfect present for all ages—the 
magnificently illustrated successor to the 
bestselling Born Free. 
‘Absolutely marvellous! A wonderful book.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
With Harvill 25s 


THE RENAISSANCE 
J. H. PLUMB 
A superb presentation of the most glorious 
period in the history of art and man. 
‘Splendid and imaginative.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 
480 illustrations 180 in full colour. 5 gns. 


AGATHA GHRISTIE 
THE PALE HORSE 
For the tenth year running we present a 
Christie for Christmas—a brilliant new 
full-length novel. 
‘The High sorceress of Detection surpasses 
herself.’ REYNOLDS NEWS’ 15s 


FAGES: Profiles of Dogs 
VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST 
& LAELIA GOEHR 
Adelightfully amusing portrait-gallery of 
some of the dogs in our lives. Superb 
photographs. Harvill, 30s 


ROSE MACAULAY 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND 

‘I welcome their appearance. Although 

delightful talk about friends and books and 

places is included in these letters, their 

interest is chiefly religious.’ 
RAYMOND’MORTIMER—SUNDAY TIMES 

Illustrated 25s 


BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 10 


The most devourable bedside book you 
can buy—a carefully selected pot-pourri of 
the best from The Guardian. Cartoons by 


Low and Papas. 13s 6d 
NEVILLE CARDUS 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

‘A true and lasting portrait.” GUARDIAN 


‘Evokes the wag and the workman, the 
impresario andthe consummate host.’ 
THE TIMES Iilustrated 12s 6d 


FEIFFER 
THE EXPLAINERS 
‘Devastating and brilliant’ selection of new 
cartoons from the author of Sick Sick Sick. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 12s 6d 


HORSEMAN’S YEAR 1962 
Editor: DORIAN WILLIAMS 
The year’s biggest event in horse books 
with articles by Dick Francis, Roger 
Mortimer, Lawrie Morgan and many others. 
Illustrated 21s 


24, 
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the British army? Well, yes, of course, in that it 


teaches a professionalism of a high order. Is 


Sandhurst a good thing for British society as a 
whole? Well, no, of course, because the academy 
is one of the important props of the necrotic 
social structure of our class-ridden little island, 
Yet one hesitates to advocate that the property 
be sold back to one of the profiteering contrac¢- 
tors who proliferate even more in our own 
gilded age than in Mr. Pitt’s day. Or that the 
cadets be put into denims for posting to an 
army Where the county regiments have been re- 
placed by numbered combat teams. This course, 
in theory, would perhaps be best. In practicé; 


as we all know, such changes might result in. 


something even Worse than we've got now. 
DAVID REES 


Children of the Sun 


The Insecure Offenders. By T. R. Fyvel. (Chatto 
and Windus, 25s.) 

The Bunty Boys. By Malcolm Munthe. (Gerald 
Duckworth, 18s.) : 


BITING the hand that feeds them—this is the 
paradox on which Mr. Fyvel bases his study, 
and from which he approaches the whole prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in the Welfare State. 
He begins with two apparently impeccable 
facts: since the war the working classes have 
been better fed, housed and educated than ever 
before. During the same time they have been 
guilty of more crime, particularly crimes of 
motiveless violence. In 1956, for example, 461 
young people between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, and 1,248 between seventeen and 
twenty-one, were convicted for ‘offences of 
violence against the person.’ By 1959, these 
figures had risen to 985 and 2,366 respectively. 
In 1959, just over 2 per cent. of youths in both 
age-groups were convicted of an_ indictable 
offence. 

Not all sociologists are in agreement on this 
increase. Greater vigilance, as well as greater 
publicity and a rise in the birth-rate, all play a 
part. But Mr. Fyvel calls it a ‘new wave’ of 
lawlessness, and goes on, in a chapter entitled 
‘The Teddy Boy International,’ to swing a cur- 
sory beam on the blousons noirs of France, the 
‘hoods’ of the US, the Halbstarken (half-strong) 
of Germany, the stilyagi (style-boys) of Moscow, 
the ‘bodgies’ of Australia, the Skinnknutte 
(leather-jackets) of Sweden and the taiyozoku 
(children of the sun) of Japan. All share a taste 
for violence and hysterical rowdyism, jazz and 
American pop-singers. And all, apparently, have 
money enough to go on the town. 

What generalisations can be made? What 
cuts across capitalism and Communism, East 
and West, to produce this uniformity of bitter- 
ness? ‘The unrest of a generation,’ ‘the break-up 
of traditional authority,’ ‘the values of news in 
the headlines, ‘the fundamental unbalance of 
our society’: Mr. Fyvel tries them all, although, 
like me, he does not seem very happy with them. 
Society has become a cliché. If you talk about 
it in clichés you add another skin to the canker. 


The international malaise provides only a 
sketchy backdrop for Mr. Fyvel’s real study of 
the increase in crime in London’s youth. He 
selects the Teddy-boy as a kind of handle-name, 
although this is an unfortunate choice: not all 
Teddy-boys were delinquents, and the long chap- 
ters on drain-pipes and fish-mouth lapels have 
therefore only a partial relevance. Besides, Teddy- 
boys are now dead and juvenile crime certainly 
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Graham Greene 


IN SEARCH 
OF A CHARACTER 


“. ... of very high value indeed... as a 
study of the motions of a literary imagina- 
tion.” EVELYN WAUGH, Spectator “The 
Congo Journal is carefully kept. It con- 
tains brilliant descriptive writing. It 
fascinates.”” MAURICE RICHARDSON, New 
Statesman 10s 6d 


THE SCHOOLS 
MARTIN MAYER 


“...a tour de force .. . a report which edu- 
cationists ought to read and the plain man 
will enjoy reading.” The Times“... stimu- 
lating and lively .. .” BBC _. 308 


The Law as Literature 


Edited by Louis Blom-Cooper 
Foreword by Lord Birkett _ 


An anthology of great writing in and 
about the law. “. . . almost without excep- 
tion of lasting interest.” Sunday Times 
“*. . . will be widely read with great plea- 
sure.” The Law Society’s Gazette 30s 


The New Imperialism 
HUGH SETON-WATSON 
A Background Book 


«|. this admirable short study of Tsarist 
and Soviet imperialism . . . erudite and 
witty . . . his comparisons of the good and 
bad sides of British and Russian im- 
perialism are especially illuminatieg.” 
Sunday Times Ios 6d 


The Bodley Head 
SCOTT FITZGERALD 


VOLUME IV contains his second, long novel, 
The Beautiful and Damned, and two short 
stories. “, . . perhaps the most artistically 
successful of Fitzgerald’s longer works and 
the most moving.” The Times 20s 


CRY MY SPIRIT 


KAY BAKER 


The modern madhouse of a dress shop, 
and a mental hospital, are the settings for 
this brilliant first novel by a East Ender, 
“.. . flamingly talented . . . so alive and 
often so riotously funny . . .” ISABEL 
QUIGLY, The Guardian 135 6d 
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BARRIE & ROCKLIFF 


The Economics of Taste 


The Rise and Fall of Picture Prices 


1760-1960 

GERALD REITLINGER 

‘The subject has probably never been so thoroughly or 
so intelligently explored before.’ ERIC NEWTON, Guar- 
dian. “Long overdue.’ JAMES LAVER, Sunday Telegraph. 
‘Horrifying . . . yet Mr Reitlinger is no sensationalist. 
DAVID CARRITT, Evening Standard. 518 pp. Illus. 42s 


Democratic Despot 


A Life of Napoleon Iil 


T. A. B. CORLEY 
‘Fresh, scholarly, persuasive, coherent.’ Times. ‘Inter- 
esting, intelligent.’ D. Ww. BROGAN, Spectator Iilus. 42s 


The Fascists in Britain 


COLIN CROSS 

‘Candid, judicious, fascinating.’ D. W. BROGAN, Guar- 
dian. ‘Fascinating.’ MARGARET STEWART, John O’Lon- 
don’s. ‘Illuminating.’ CLAUD COCKBURN, Sunday Tele- 
graph. ‘Scholarly and fair.’ HUGH TREVOR-ROPER, Sunday 
Times. Illus. 21s 


Artists’ Prints in Colour 


‘This book is so good, and the selected graphic works 
are reproduced with such high quality, that one is not 
sure whether to keep the book as a portfolio of modern 
graphics, or to remove and frame them.” Arts Review. 
Edited by Hans Platte. 6 gns 


Catmint 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 

With 53 ‘superb,”’* ‘beautiful’t photographs by RICHARD 
HERZENBERG (*Country Life, {Books of the Month), who 
contributes an introduction on the art of photographing 
cats. 21s 


Arthur of Albion 


An Introduction to the Arthurian 
Literature of England 


RICHARD BARBER 

‘Exciting.’ ISABEL QUIGLY, John O’London’s. ‘Extremely 
readable.” LORD RAGLAN, New Statesman. ‘Shows 
mastery of. erudition.” CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, Tablet. 
Published in association with Pall Mall Press. 30s 


*X’ Volume One 


Edited by DAVID WRIGHT and PATRICK 
SWIFT 


The first four issues of this international treasure-house 
of talent, in a finely bound limited edition of 800. 
16 reproductions of paintings and sculpture. 328 pp. 

32s 6d 


How to Win 
at Rubber Bridge 


Albarran & Jais 
Edited by TERENCE REESE 


‘Such a readable book is a rarity in Bridge literature.’ 
R. W. PRIDAY, Sunday Telegraph. 18s 


Theatre World Annual 12 


Edited by FRANCES STEPHENS 

An important and varied London theatrical year is 
covered by this year’s Annual. Some 60 plays are 
illustrated. 316 photographs. 27s 6d 
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is not. Mr. Fyvel cites the particular ills he con- 
siders responsible for the outbreaks: the un- 
happy homes, the bleak new council flats, the 
stale English Sunday when ‘there is nowhere to 
go, the boredom, working mothers, passive 
fathers, the affluent society, the siren-call of ad- 
vertising and so on. 

A book could be written on each, and should 
be. Mr. Fyvel focuses most sharply on the 
spurious mirage projected by modern advertis- 
ing techniques, and here, because he sees the 
ill steadily and clearly, he is most successful. In 
this, at least, he follows the spoke to the hub. 
It seems to me that we have put up with adver- 
tisers too long, that it is not intellectually re- 
spectable to be ‘in advertising,’ and that we 
should stop pretending that it is. 


However, this is but a splinter of the problem, 
and perhaps of less specific bearing than un- 
happy homes or excess of security. Anyway, 
causes are not everything, and a belief in the 
human spirit should involve a recognition of 
inherent evil that Mr. Fyvel refuses to acknow- 
ledge. At the end of a case-history involving 
robbery with violence, poncing and deliberate 
cruelty, he writes a single, maddening sentence: 
‘So far, society has not made Ron’s uncertain 
uphill struggle easy for him.’ 

It is perhaps his belief in determinism that 
makes Mr. Fyvel cast one longing, lingering look 
behind at the bourgeois world of strict hier- 
archies and established values. It is these, he 
claims, which have prevented France and Ger- 
many from slipping quite so far as the US or 
Britain. And it is in the development of what he 
calls a ‘dynamic middle-class’ that he sees our 
salvation. He advocates raising the school- 
leaving age to seventeen and abolishing the 
eleven-plus. But these are means to an end: 


Altogether, I feel that if it becomes possible 
by means of a longer period at school and 
more stimulating teaching, to infuse a new out- 
look into the schools with greater emphasis on 
‘getting on,’ this sort of embourgeoisement 
would be a powerful means of drawing 
adolescents away from the Teddy boy society 
and its haunts, and so of reducing the 
delinquency figures. 

Although I am sickened by reports of youths 
in gangs attacking old people, I am equally 
sickened by the prospect of an England full of 
suburban youth ‘getting on.’ The savagery of the 
gangs is an accurate barometer of our times, 
and the mass embourgeoisement of our society, 
inevitable though it may be, is the kind of 
blinkering I should have thought England has 
already tried once too often. 

Mr. Munthe is refreshingly free of sociologi- 
cal theories and generalisations. The Bunty Boys 
is a collection of anecdotes about a boys’ club 
run by the author in the Southwark district 
during the Thirties. ‘Bunty’ was the nearest any 
of the members could get to ‘Munthe.’ It is 
something of a mystery why he ever began the 
club. At first one suspects him of patronage or 
condescension. He mimics the Cockney, enlists 
the aid of the Conservative Imperial League, 
mentions vicars, becomes an officer in a Scot- 
tish regiment and wears a kilt. Then one 
realises how far away and long ago it was— 
and what genuine excitement it was for the boys 
in cloth caps to visit the Coliseum to see 
Lupino Lane, and what a perfect, definitive gap 
there was between the Southwark boys and Mr. 
Munthe, and how it was really all a kind of 
romp, at least from the author’s point of view. 
I enjoyed it, and I think Mr. Fyvel would too. 


JOHN DANIEL 





1961 


Very Heaven 


The Life and Death of Radclyffe Hall. By Una, 
Lady Troubridge. (Hammond, Hammond, 
25s.) 

Castle 4 Italy. By Lina Waterfield. (Murray, 
28s. 

—— Glory. By Mary Motley. (Longmans, 

5s.) 


‘PRESENTLY we moved in, with a personal maid, 
four house servants, a gardener and a gardener’s 
boy. . . .” (Lady Troubridge.) 

‘The housekeeper, gardeners and gamekeeper 
were at the front door to greet us, but as soon 
as I could escape from everyone | ran off round 
the castle to count its towers.’ (Lina Waterfield.) 

‘A procession of maids in print dresses 
brought brass cans of hot water to every bedroom 
several times a day.’ (Mary Motley.) 

Our harassed age is addicted to nostalgic 
memoirs which recall life as it was lived by the 
few at the turn of the century. The modern 
housewife who takes them from the library, con- 
vinced that had she lived in those spacious days, 
she, too, would have been in the drawing-room 
giving orders, not in the kitchen receiving them, 
will tell you: ‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be rich was very heaven.’ So similar 
are these works, we know what to expect: the 
elegant background of the subject, the great 
house, the cosy nursery, nannies and nursemaids, 
governesses, meetings with the famous, the shock 
of school, entry into a privileged society—then 
the drop to the minor key as Labour begins to 
ruin it. 

Even Lady Troubridge, though her matter is 
extraordinary, follows this pattern. A reader in 
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search of the sensational is likely to be dis- 
appointed by The Life and Death of Radclyffe 
Hall. Beyond the fact that Miss Radclyffe Hall 
and Lady Troubridge shared an emotional rela- 
tionship which persisted until,and beyond, death, 
ihere are no revelations here. The book is a 
record of devotion that puts many a normal 
marriage to shame. If the fact they moved house 
so frequently leads us to suspect a fundamental 
dissatisfaction with their way of life, Lady 
Troubridge is not the one to admit it. United 
in their religious beliefs and their love of ani- 
mals, the women took up psychical research, 
travelled and bred dogs. Their activities, how- 
ever, came to a stop when Miss Radclyffe Hall 
retired into creative seclusion. The faithful 
friend believed she was attending the birth of 
great works and her contemporaries appeared 
to think the same. One novel was awarded the 
James Tait Black Memorial Prize, the Femina 
Vie Heureuse and the Erchelber Gold Medal. 


The Well of Loneliness sold over a million’ 


copies. Reflecting the half-baked romanticism of 
their day, these books now make tiresome read- 
ing, but we remain interested in the character of 
the author. Through the fogs of Lady Trou- 
bridge’s uncritical adulation, we receive glimpses 
of the real woman—an hysteric who could 
reproduce the stigmata on her palms, an insecure 
invert stiflingly possessive of her friends. What 
will remain with us is the courage with which 
she faced the long-drawn-out misery of her end. 


Castle in Italy follows the formula even more 
closely. Growing up amid the haunted magnifi- 
cence of Fyvie Castle and the glories of Poggio 
Gherardo, Mrs. Waterton became a beauty (she 
posed with her husband for Furse’s Return from 
the Ride) who knew most of the personalities 
of her time. Her pages are encrusted with names 
like Meredith, Ouida, Berenson, Robert Trevel- 
yan, D. H. Lawrence, Mussolini and Garvin, yet 
what a lack of sparkle there is about them. 
No doubt old loyalties prevent too close a 
scrutiny of family characters like the formid- 
able Janet Ross, but the fact is the writer cannot 
clothe her memories with life. One cruel light- 
ning flash of Lawrence’s wit (here quoted) re- 
veals more than the 120,000 words in which 
Mrs. Waterton gently cons over her past. 


Unlike the authors of the previous books, Miss 
Motley is a born writer with a vivacious style 
and a gift for evoking the remembered scene. 
Morning Glory threatens at the outset to be 
the conventional autobiography, but is soon 
saved by the intervention of the author’s uncon- 
ventional artist mother. Daughter of Claire 
Sheridan, kinswoman of the Churchills and the 
Leslies, Miss Motley and her brother were, at an 
early age, swept into eccentricity by their 
mother’s peregrinations. Mrs. Sheridan, who had 
scandalised her generation by visiting ‘the 
bloody murderers in the Kremlin, took the 
children to New York, Germany (an appalling 
sequence), Turkey and, at last, to a more or 
less permanent home at Biskra. Disturbing 
though the girl found this life, it undoubtedly 
helped to mould the self-reliant, adventurous 
woman who could make three hazardous jour- 
neys into the Sahara before she was twenty- 
three. It has been said that each of us suffers 
a spiritual hunger which can be satisfied only 
by one of three things: the sea, mountains or 
desert. The desert was Miss Motley’s love— 
that ‘hard, desolate, beautiful core of a con- 
tinent’ which she abandoned in the end because 
it was for her ‘unendurably perfect.’ She de- 
scribes it beautifully. 

OLIVIA MANNING 


1961 


Déjeuner sur Celluloid 


The Golden Decade. By Lawrence and Elisabeth 
Hanson. (Secker and Warburg, 30s.) 


‘So big, it couldn’t be filmed before,’ might well 
apply to the Impressionists. After Wilenski with 
his wide-ranging historicity, Rewald with his 
minute-to-minute documentation and irrefutable 
conclusions and Venturi with his well-reasoned 
evaluations of every noteworthy canvas, come the 
Hansons with a discreetly cinematic approach. 

Scene One, Take One is the Forest of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, 11 a.m., February 23, 1870. 
A secluded glade. Seven top-hatted, frock-coated 
men. Manet is about to fight a duel with his 
old friend, the critic Duranty. Neither knows 
how to use a sword, but Manet, who was later 
to say: ‘I had only one fear, and this was of 
running him through above the head,’ wins the 
day by scoring the first hit. Handshakes all 
round and departure with a ‘cheery cry of “Au 
Guerbois ce soir.” ’ 

The scene changes to the Café Guerbois, the 
evening of the same day. After some pantomime 
in which Duranty attempts, without success, to 
get into the not very stylish boots which Manet 
had bought specially for his duel, a poet cele- 
brates the occasion by composing a triolet in 
which the main rhyme is a pun on the name of 
an absent friend—Degas. The poem is then re- 
peated, though ‘with a certain hesitance,’ for 
a new arrival—Degas himself. 

Critics soon press around the table: Astruc, 
Castagnary, ‘the tubby little Zola.” The camera, 
following a tall young man acting as a sort of 
go-between, stops at a corner table and we are 
invited to guess at the names of those: seated 
there. We shall be meeting them again, of course. 
That one, whose ‘eyes, black, lustrous, heavy- 
lidded, and his aquiline nose declare his race. 
So do his florid gestures.’ Pissarro, obviously. The 
others must be Monet, Sisley and Renoir. 

As if aware that this kind of fun cannot be 
protracted indefinitely, the authors introduce 
only a few more of their actors to be identified 
by characteristic utterances. They then wind up 
their amiable prologue on a serious note. Re- 
member the date? Only five months to—War! 

Having served its purpose, the wide screen 
narrows. What comes next is unexceptionable 
biography with a lion’s share of running-time 
allotted to Manet, as the first of the ‘Seniors,’ 
Degas is treated next, then Pissarr>. Pissarro 
meets Monet, the first of the ‘Juniors’ and ‘Im- 
pressionism was born.’ By this the authors mean 
an association, a ‘movement.’ For ‘heir book, 
‘The Story of Impressionism,’ though abundant 
in references to Manet’s ‘sources’ and uncritical 
generalisations on his use of ‘bright’ or ‘vivid’ 
colours, Pissarro’s battle-cry of ‘Colour is Form!’, 
and the personal differences between those who 
advocated the plein air approach, tells us little 
that is worth knowing about the pictures them- 
selves. 

Their creators? There is the ‘story.’ And for all 
the well-oiled mechanism of narration, something 
does come across of the struggles, rich in human 
sacrifices, of these nonconformist spirits in their 
assault on the official Salon, regarded as no more 
than a ‘Picture-Shop’ even by a conservative like 
Ingres. Their alliance, which should have brought 
them strength, and their divisions, are traced 
only as far as 1882 by the Hansons, although 
an epilogue, entitled ‘Dispersal,’ contains a num- 
ber of tableaux, mostly tragic. An expert job 
of cutting, this, and one to leave the viewer with 
a lump in his throat. But on reflection, the sub- 
ject is still too big for the screen. 


ARTHUP. BOYARS | 
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NOVELS FOR READING AT CHRISTMAS 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Image of my Father 


‘A novelist working outside fashion, 
Mr Hutchinson continues evenly at his 
métier. He develops from the late- 
Victorian and owes very little to his 
contemporaries, In some ways he is the 
English Thomas Mann, without the 
desire to pontificate. He shows perfect 
command of more varied material than 
any other leading novelist in this country 
attempts to master.’—puNncH ‘The 
combination of exciting tale and spiritual 
pilgrimage is both forceful and subtle. 
The personalities of this novel, women 
as well as men, are so fully realised that 
their presence remains when the reading 
is finished.’—scoTsMAN 

Recommended by the Book Society 


ANDREW GRAHAM 


Mostly Nasty 


‘This is a most entertaining collection of 
stories and the publishers have produced 
it beautifully. Mr Graham, unlike so 
many slicers-of-life, knows how to grow 
a point, and the point of these is often 
barbed and _ bloodcurdling.” — times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT _ Illustrated by 
LEONARD HUSKINSON 16s net 


SUSAN GILLESPIE 
The Nei ghbour 


‘Susan Gillespie is a novelist who has 
very quietly grown in skill and stature 
during her years of writing. Every book 
now has a freshness of atmosphere and 
attack that is not always the way with 
such practised writers. Miss Gillespie is 
notably sincere in her method and pur- 
pose. Her book is well told, both lively 
and continuously interesting.’—VvANITY 
FAIR 16s net 


D. K. FINDLAY 
Third Act 


‘Intelligent, enjoyable novel about a 
marriage running through difficulties to 
a happy ending. Realistic but not sordid. 
Amusing but not superficial.’—sooxs 
AND BOOKMEN ‘Heartening story of a 
marriage which survives the tempestuous 
problems of youth and the drabness of 
middle age.’"—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 16s net 
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PRESENTS WITH A FUTURE 


The Collector’s Dictionary of Glass 


E, M. ELVILLE, The first fully comprehensive 
work of its covering both foreign as well 
as British 1 some earliest time to the present 
century. 275 photographs and drawings. 8 gns. 


The Flowering Shrub Garden Today 


MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH. “Sound 
sense and robust A. £ - for the post-war 
gardener who ts his garden to grow ever 

wore beautiful.” — "Guardian. 32 photographs, 
7 Voduur plates. 30s. 


Lady with Green Fingers 
BEA we, revealing biography of the first 


a & dener and writer on horti- 
lane Wells Loudon. 40 ~ 


A Gallery of Women Golfers 


ENID WILSON, “It has everything to commend 
it, instruction, loads of pictures and comments 
on every event of im nce in women’s golf.” — 
Fairway and Hazard. 500 photographs. 42s, 


Me and My Dog 


K. F. BARKER, “A dog book that does not 
drool . strange friendship between a pedi- 
) Boxer dog and a lost alley kitten.” —JIrish 
ress. 34 sk 25s. 


North Country Profile 


G. BERNARD WOOD. Intimate studies based 
on half a lifetime’s journeyings in Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Durham and Westmorland. 
112 photographs. 25s. 


Successful Cooking 

YVONNE TRETHEWY. “There could hardly 

be a better introduction to the basic principles of 
than this admirable volume.” — 

Home Economics. 4 colour photographs, 24 

illustrations. 21s. 


and— 


Cottage Garden Flowers 


MARGERY FISH. The author’s enthusiasm is 
once again re as she describes every "86 
of cottage garden, “old world” and new. 36 
photographs. 


Flower Arranger’s Manual 


MERELLE SOUTAR. “Informative .. . Design 

scale, harmony, balance, colour and texture are 

discussed.” —Irish Independant. 72 Mastontons. 
s. 


of 


PERCY THROWER shows the amateur how to 
ome success with flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
abies ag Cultural notes are —- 


Percy Thrower’s Picture Book 
Gardening 


700 i clstene 


Garden Plans and Designs 


Edited by A. G. L. HELLYER. Packed with 
ideas, ive sketches, plans, and garden 
features si as arches, screens, gates, sundials, 
etc. 300 drawings. 25s. 


Ornamental Trees for Garden 
and Roadside Planting 


S. A. PEARCE. “Very useful . . . an excellent 
handbook for local authorities.”—Journal of the 
Institute of Landscape Architects. 32 photo- 
graphs. 35s. 


Collingridge 


Gardening Books 
—best on earth! 
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Diagnosing Scotland 


Scottish Literature and the Scottish People, 
1680-1830. By David Craig. (Chatto and 
Windus, 30s.) 

The Wisdom of the Scots. By Moray McLaren. 
(Michael Joseph, 30s.) 


Waat happened to Scottish culture? Vigorous 
and original in the late Middle Ages, capable 
of producing a great poet like Dunbar who was 
both Scottish and European in his outlook, it 
never really seems to have recovered from the 
religious and political crises of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. A poor country bordering 
on a larger and richer one, the loss first in 1603 
of its court and the court patronage of the arts, 
then of its language, which rapidly thereafter 
broke up into a series of rustic or ‘low’ dialects, 
then of its political individuality in 1707, made 
it increasingly difficult for any Scottish writer 
to cultivate wholeness of personality and estab- 
lish an adequate relationship with a truly 
nourishing community. 

Of course, there have been great writers in 
Scotland since 1700, but with the exception of 
Burns, whose remarkable genius enabled him to 
walk a cultural tightrope on which almost no- 
body else could balance (and even Burns fell 
off more than once), some inadequacy or dis- 
tortion or superficiality or theatricality arising 
out of what might be called the cultural uncer- 
tainty of their position afflicted almost all of 
them. England and America drew the ambitious 
and the enterprising; the prestige and importance 
of the English language and of the traditions 
of English literature imposed a provinciality on 
Scottish modes of responding to experience at 
the same time as social and economic disloca- 
tions tended to distort them; and the overriding 
nostalgia for a lost and idealised rural Scotland 
that has grown steadily since the changes 
brought about by Highland depopulation and, 
even more, the Industrial Revolution, tended to 
force all emotion in art into that powerful, but 
in the last resort sterile, pattern. A study of 
Scottish literary culture since the seventeenth 
century is bound to involve Scottish social 
history; it is also bound to become not so much 
a description as a diagnosis. 

David Craig has written the most searching 
diagnosis that has yet appeared. While his book 
is sometimes a little awkward in structure, 
occasionally repetitive both in the points it 
makes and in the vocabulary it uses (adjectives 
like ‘bitty’ and ‘null’ get on one’s nerves after 
a bit), and more than once, it seems to me, 
wrong in specific judgments, it is a truly adult 
work, avoiding all the obvious propaganda 
stances open to the modern writer on Scotland, 
honest enough to praise Hugh MacDiarmid as 
the one great modern Scottish poet while reject- 
ing MacDiarmid’s analysis of the Scottish cul- 
tural situation, always giving the impression of 
its author’s having both deeply pondered and 
deeply felt what he is writing about. 

Sometimes he hammers a case against a par- 
ticular writer too hard in order to counter a 
facile popular appreciation, as when he accuses 
Galt’s Annals of the Parish of giving only the 
minister’s ‘comically blinkered view’ of the facts 
(is not ‘point of view’ here itself an admirably 
ironic device?) or brusquely denies my own view 
that Scott loved the past but believed in the 
present (has he forgotten ‘gas at Abbotsford,’ 
a perfect symbol of Scott’s dilemma?). And an 
occasional casual comment may make one gasp, 
as when in a footnote he cites Mellors’s use of 
dialect in Lady Chatterley’s Lover as an out- 
standing example of its successful use. But on 
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the whole any disagreement which Dr. Craig’s 
book provokes will be fruitful. 

In the end, after deploying all the data that 
a Scottish Nationalist could possibly wish for, 
Dr. Craig comes down against the Nationalists. 
What so often weakens modern Scottish writers, 
he argues, ‘is the feeling that the ground in their 
country is shifting under their feet, and this per- 
haps gets worse the greater the determination to 
have a national vantage-point, to take up one’s 
stance inside exclusively Scottish territory. It is 
for this reason, among others, that one comes 
to think that a freer spirit, facing up more openly 
to experience at large whatever its origins, might 
better enable the Scottish writer to cope with 
the problems of living in this place at this time.’ 
The point is arguable, but real—indeed, it is the 
central point for a nationalist to consider. 

To turn from Dr. Craig’s strenuously argued 
discussion to Moray McLaren’s book is to move 
to a different yet a related world. Mr. McLaren 
has compiled an anthology, with notes and com- 
ments, of Scottish writing from the shadowy 
Thomas of Ercildoun in the thirteenth century 
to Hugh MacDiarmid. The approach is personal 
and provocative. Mr. McLaren wants to shake 
the reader out of any conventional approach 
to Scottish literature and character. Like 
Dr. Craig, he wants to make him think again, 
but not through any historical argument nor by 
the stern exploration of weaknesses and their 
causes. Though as aware as Dr. Craig that 
something has gone wrong with Scottish culture, 
he sees no real break in the expression of some 
essentially Scottish habits of mind, and he is 
more interested in illustrating these than in pro- 
viding an anthology of good literature. He wisely 
makes no attempt at any rigid schematisation 
of the wisdom of the Scots, but is content to 
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a superb dictionary 
THE NEW COPYRIGHT PRINTING 


Webster’s 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


Changes on some 550 pages bring this abridged 
version of Webster’s New Jnternational, 2nd 
Edition, right up to date. Concise definitions for 
speedy reference maintain the very high standard 
of scholarship of the ‘Big Webster’. An elegant, 
comprehensive dictionary for the student and 
general reader. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 illus- 
trations, 1,200pp. PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 
50s., or thumb-indexed style, 60s. (the dictionary 
gets better and better but the price remains the 
same). 





Life in a 
Mayor’s Nest 
J. E. SIDDALL 


The hilarious adventures of a young 
man bent on a legal career in local 
government: a tongue-in-cheek look 
at professional life by a former 
Town Clerk, by Lesiie Starke, of 
Punch and The New Yorker fame. 

13s. 6d. 








The Pony Express 


(A BOOK FOR CHILDREN) 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


‘The Pony’ 1s one oj the great 
true stories of the West, a bold, 
exciting story of high adventure, 
told here for children with all 
the fervour and pace it deserves 
Good illustrations by Lee J. 
Ames. 13s. 6d. 








Bridge in 20 Lessons 


PHILIP ANDERTON 


The author of Contract Bridge Simplified accepts a 
difficult task and, by ruthless discarding of in- 
essentials, accomplishes it brilliantly. For the 
beginner mainly, but the experienced player may 
well benefit from Mr. Anderton’s very high 
standards Ils. 6d. 


Playing with Infinity 
ROSZA PETER 


Another of our books on ‘readable mathematics’ 
for general readers. The author’s aim is to give 
the interested reader a picture of the whole of 
mathematics. 288pp. Illustrated 


éJS. 


Technique in Chess 


GERALD ABRAHAMS 


A book expanded from a B.B.C. radio 
series by the author. If rules are the 
alphabet of chess, then technique is the 
grammar and syntax—the essential re- 
quirement of the really accomplished 
player. Mr. Abrahams teaches the basic 
fundamentals of technique, clearly and 
thoroughly. 18s. 6d. 
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see a rough polarisation between a stern Old 
Testament paternalism and a ‘feminine’ ideal 
of beauty and grace of living. Much of what 
he prints is not easy to come by, and, partly 
for this reason, strikes the reader with surprising 
force. Whether it adds up to anything that can 
be called the wisdom of the Scots is doubtful. 
Dr. Craig would probably consider this whole 
approach erratic, even frivolous. Yet it is the 
personal erratic element that gives this book its 
charm and its special kind of shock of recogni- 
tion. Mr. McLaren has chosen the anthology form 
in order to say something important about Scot- 
land; the statement emerges obliquely and in 
fragments; but it is a genuine statement, made 
by a writer who is really inward with Scotland 
and has his own individual approach to the 
pattern of Scottish cultural history. 

DAVID DAICHES 


Wizard’s Innocence 


Johnny Alleluia. By Charles Causley. (Hart- 
Davis, 12s. 6d.) 

THIS poet once took me to the King Arthur 

country, round about Tintagel. I thought of 

his poetry, and of Merlin. 

I imagine Merlin bland, his spell hidden in 
his candour. His root pagan, his imagery of the 
gospels. Accepting the knights, despising them a 
bit. Siding with the young serfs, knowing what 
death awaits them. Breathing the sea. 

One has to be wary with Charles Causley, 
as One must, say, with Italian ‘primitive’ 
painters. Forms so ‘simple’; style ‘archaic’; 
themes blatantly eternal: the depths of or- 


| ganising thought and feeling can be read into 


such works by us,’ the visitors (the poets all 
unaware of what they’ve done, poor fellows! )— 
until a disturbing doubt suggests the real primi- 
tives are we. Also such artists, though their 
vision is immediately unmistakable, secrete the 
private personalities. 

The core of Causley’s vision seems to me to 
be that life (though not any one human life) is 
everlasting, despite and because of us. That 
death is powerful in life as life in death— 
there’s hardly any difference. The drama of 
life-death will never be resolved: its nature may 
be glimpsed, not understood, and our sole free- 
dom is enduring it. The past and future are the 


present: to look back or forward is the same 
thing as to be. 
This offers no consolation in the usual 


‘religious’ sense; and I think those who seek re- 
assurance in Causley’s obsessed use of Christian 
symbols must beware. The only certain affirma- 
tion, ‘promise,’ so to speak, is that everyone's 


-involved in these imperatives: no one without 


significance. 

He’s certainly a Cornish poet in that Corn- 
wall is his crucible; but he’s brought the world 
into Cornwall, so that there’s nothing ‘regional.’ 
A minor surprise is what a critic of society 
this ‘ballad writer’ turns out to be... an 
ominous tart line slips in casual counterpoint 
amid stanzas of effusion. As for his language, 
harmonious and clear, the lines swinging in- 
evitably to the poem’s resolution, second glances 
soon reveal dexterities which mask his true in- 
tent until, the reader snared by these simplicities, 
inner meanings startlingly stand revealed. 

In this collection, the characteristic Causley 
ingredients are all present, expressed with even 
more awe and pith than they were in the 
poems of Union Street, splendid as these are. 
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Carson 
MeCullers 


CLOCK 
WITHOUT HANDS 


“It is her instinctive awareness of what to explain and 
what to omit that account for the power and visual 
splendour of her writing. Clock Without Hands is a 
very fine novel.”’—SUNDAY TIMES 16s, 


Britain 
and the 
Common Market 


JOHN PINDER 


;He has written a slender book which can be recom- 
mended to the layman who wants to be primed, briefly 
and accurately, on what may well turn out to be the 
most important decision of our time.”—GLASGOW 
HERALD 12s, 6d. 


Marghanita 
Laski 
ECSTASY 


A Study of Some Secular 
and Religious Experiences 


“I am grateful to the author for providing so much 
evidence and so many fascinating references to the 
experience of others; and for the breadth of her 
human sympathy, an attribute which is seldom so 
felicitously combined with intellectual penetration.” — 
Anthony Storr, OBSERVER 55s. 


A Memoi§ir of 
Thomas Bewick 


written by 
HIMSELF 


Edited and with an Introduction 


by MONTAGUE WEEKLEY 


This is an attractive addition to The Cresset Library 
edited by Mr. Montague Weckley, the text of which 
is derived from a collation of Bewick’s origina! manu- 
script in the British Museum with Austin Dobson's 
standard edition of 1887, long since out of print. 


Illustrated 18s 


Rte. oR CRESS!) 











Topolski's 





~LONDON 


Text by Francis Cowper 


A superb volume to delight lawyers and 
fascinate laymen. Illustrated by Feliks 
Topolski, whose selective eye and pene- 
trating observation have captured both 
the common scenes and brilliant cere- 
monies of the legal year. 


Published for THE LAWYER. Foreword 
by THE RT. HON. LORD BIRKETT, P.C. 


15 illustrations in colour, mounted copies 
of which may be purchased separately 


10 X I5 ins. 34 gms net 





POLITICAL 
AFRICA 


Edited by Ronald Segal 


A Who’s Who of some 400 African 
political personalities and over 100 
political parties. POLITICAL AFRICA will 
be of interest to all concerned with 
world politics, and is an essential tool 
for everyone who has to write, think or 
speak about Africa. 

“What emerges from this volume is the 
first comprehensive guide to pan- 
Africanism in permanent form that we 
have had so far, and as such it makes 
fascinating reading. —The Guardian. 


50s net 


Stevens 
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In Johnny Alleluia are lay-religious songs, mod- 
ern-historical ironies, laments for place and per- 
son, ballads of life-in-death, blighted love lyrics, 
portraits satirical and tender, land-and-seascapes, 
hip-classical evocations, gay dirges, loving 
elegies on passing youth. 

I think that innocence, among any people 
save possibly some Africans and Amerindians— 
the wise innocence before the Fall into self- 
examination—can only be regained today by 
anyone (that is, hardly anyone) who possesses 
heart, brain, imagination and the even rarer 
faculty of seeing the world as it once was, while 
yet remaining of it absolutely now. This is what 
bards have sought to be for thousands of years 
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in every age: a vanishing species in our cen- 
tury and language, of which Yeats and Robert 
Graves were the last I knew before I read 
Causley’s poetry. 

His poems, limpid and secret, affable and 
mysterious, gay and occasionally terrifying, can 
be read at the diverse levels which they offer: 
as songs, compulsive before reflection; as visions 
of our condition now and always; or as talis- 
mans, some of which whisper their locked 
knowledge cordially, others keeping it cour- 
teously withdrawn—at any rate, from me. One 
‘message’ I am sure of, though, is in the line 

And your steel heart search, stranger. . . . 
COLIN MacINNES 


Desert Island Desperation 


Breakfast and Elevenses. By John Bratby. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 

The Day of the Tortoise. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) 
Season of Assassins. By Geoffrey Wagner. (The Quadriga Press, 15s.) 
The Leather Boys. By Eliot George. (Blond, 16s.) 

Tales from the Calendar. By Bertolt Brecht. (Methuen, 15s.) 


NOVEMBER is a cruel month for reviewers: 
after two months’ spate of talent John Updike, 
Angus Wilson, Evelyn Waugh, Muriel Spark, 
Alan Sillitoe, V. S. Naipaul, Francis King and 
Richard Hughes) darkness descends again with 
the fog, and one is left staring sadly at ten or 
twenty bundles of mediocrity. I should like to 
appeal to publishers for a more balanced diet. 

Instead of which, John Bratby. Not even the 
fact that the first 200 readers to tear off and 
post a triangular flap on the back cover will 
get a signed artist’s proof of one of the illus- 
trations could reconcile me to Breakfast and 
Elevenses, a rambling, eventless, lead-heavily 
ironical account of the youth and schooling of 
an English middle-class boy. It is presumably 
Mr. Bratby’s idea of poking a little gentle (but 
wise) fun at the conventional world: but he 
treats both his characters and his readers with 
such massive condescension that the pokes are 
more like blows from a sledge-hammer than any- 
thing else. ‘The seemingly seldom sagacious 
Digglewick’ is one of Mr. Bratby’s minor 
creations; and another gets this man-to-man 
appraisal: 

She would go all soft at the mention of Dana 
Andrews, the film-star; and you would be over- 
doing it more than somewhat if you called her 
a profound girl, for she was superficial, fresh, 
charming, girlish and dreamy, but not a lady 
philosopher. 

‘If you are stuck on a desert island with only 
this book to read,’ writes the author (‘with wry 
humour’) on the dust-jacket, ‘you will read 
Breakfast and Elevenses again and again and 
again.’ Me (though I might linger a little over 
the illustrations), I'd jump into the sea first. 
The Day of the Jortoise is an extremely simple 
little fable, set in a typical Bates milieu where 
people have quite enough money and never do 
a stroke of earning, but are not in the least 
educated or grand or otherwise intimidating to 
potential readers. Fred, a middle-aged bachelor, 
is utterly exploited by his three eccentric sisters, 
who keep him continually on the run doing 
things like fetching the pet tortoise for an 
Animal Communion Service in Ella’s room or 
delivering Aggie’s letters to Gandhi. But when 
a girl who serves at the local dairy comes to 
Fred in real trouble, he learns a thing or two 
from her—principally drinking gin and leaving 
his sisters to look after themselves—and remains, 
when she leaves to marry the man after all, both 
wiser and more independent. If only Mr. Bates’s 
self-consciously . bitter-sweet mixture could 


manage more than a gram of bitter to a sack 
of sweet—but it’s clearly an impractical wish. 
The illustrations (by Peter Farmer) are this time 
rather less of a redeeming feature. 

I was impressed by the list of critics who had 
chosen some of Mr. Wagner’s previous books 
as Books of the Year—Russell Kirk, Angus 
Wilson and Reginald Reynolds. But if anyone 
does the same for Season of Assassins, the shock 
will be a nasty one. It is an unattractive, tritely 
visualised and grovellingly improbable war-and- 
after story, which starts with desert commando 
rough-stuff (brains on the floor), moves into 
some missing-person hocus-pocus in Italy and 
ends in an orgy of John Buchan melodrama in 
a deserted German monastery which is really a 
hide-out for escaped war-criminals. Mr. Wagner 
can sometimes record particularly inane dialogue 
accurately and well, but I could find no other 
reason for finishing the book. 

As for The Leather Boys, it is like the worst 
sort of social work: the middle class protesting 
that, under their inarticulate hides, the working 
class are Just Like Us and what could be nicer? 
The author, whose presumptuous pseudonym 
apparently conceals ‘a well-known woman 
novelist’ living in Highgate, has got inside the 
minds of motor-cycling toughs sensitively 
enough to invent two of them who are having 
a homosexual affair which principally involves 
kissing and who plan to run off together to 
join the Merchant Navy. Their gang comes down 
heavily on them for trying to rob a cinema on 
their own and disaster follows. As far as I was 
concerned, disaster had already struck by the 
time I reached this passage: 

He wanted to ask Reggie if he loved him, but 
it was embarrassing to talk about love, although 
he watched it in films and sang about it in 
songs. Songs suddenly seemed to have meaning 
for him. It wasn’t all tripe. He wanted to 
analyse his feelings and Reggie’s, to talk about 
themselves and their relationship. But he didn’t 
know the word ‘analyse’ and he couldn’t ex- 
plain his longing. 

It was an enormous relief to turn from all 
these to something which is not a novel at all 
—Brecht’s collection of poems and fables, which 
have all the bite and concision of a book of 
Chinese sayings, together with a solidity of con- 
tent, a texture like that of good thick cloth, 
which is all and unmistakably Brecht’s own. It 
is the stranger in this group, in quality as well 
as form, and might even do some good to the 
other four authors. 

FRANCIS HOPE 
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6 FOR CHRISTMAS 


Signs of the Times 


1939-1961 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


Here to celebrate his twenty-one years as a popular cartoonist is a full 
panorama of Lancaster ‘pocket cartoons.’ The selection gives the full 
sweep of his wit and a vivid retrospective view of our world during two 
angst-haunted decades. It is an astonishing collection of humorous and 
penetrating comment—as funny, and perhaps even more instructive, now 
as when we first laughed at the daily cartoon over our breakfast tables. 
500 cartoons. 21s net 


Godliness and Good Learning 


Four Studies on a Victorian ideal 
DAVID NEWSOME 


In his first study Mr. Newsome examines t..e history and significance of 
the dominant ideal of the early and mid-Victorian age. Two biographical 
studies follow: of James Prince Lee, a giant among Victorian headmaster- 
bishops, and of an exemplar of the idea! Martin Benson, a Winchester 
schoolboy. His final study shows how the ideal came to be transformed 
into the cult of ‘muscular Christianity.’ Illustrated. 28s net 


Castle in Italy 
Autobiography: 1874-1960 
LINA WATERFIELD 


Lina Waterfield was regarded by Bernard Berenson as one of the best 
commentators on Italian politics during the rise and fall of Mussolini, 
but her book records much more of Italy than its political side. Niece of 
Janet Ross and inheritor of the lovely villa of Poggio Gherado, she and 
her artist husband, Aubrey Waterfield, were always at the centre of its 
artistic and intellectual life. Illustrated. 28s net 


Bridge, Church and Palace 
in Old London 
JOHN E. N. HEARSEY 


Here, ior the first time, is an account of the greatest of London's vanished 
buildings combined in one volume which is of great interest to the 
architecturally minded and the general reader. Old London Bridge, Old 
St. Paul's and Old Whitehall Palace form three strongly contrasted 
subjects, and their history tells much of the people with which they were 
connected. Illustrated. 28s net 


Chinoiserie 
HUGH HONOUR 


A splendid account of the strangest exotic fashion that ever swept across 
Europe—the expression of the European vision of Cathay. Paintings, 
ceramics, silver, textiles, furniture, buildings and gardens, entertainments 
and literary manifestations of the oriental mania; all are included, as 
well as 4 coloured and 144 half-tone illustrations. 55s net 


The Monastery of Jade Mountain 
PETER GOULLART 


Mr. Goullart’s other books gave an entrancing picture of his life in 
Yunnan on the Chinese-Tibetan border. Here is the account of his life 
in Taoist and Buddhist monasteries. There can be few Western writers 
able to give so much personal information on the practice of Taoism. 

Illustrated. 2\s net 


JOHN MURRAY 



















Are the Tories 
cruel, indifferent 
and selfish? 


lain Macleod replies to Sir Harold Nicolson 


Recently in The Observer Sir 
Harold Nicolson said that he had 
always hated the Tories, that they 
were cruel, indifferent and selfish. 
In this Sunday’s Observer 
Conservative Party Chairman Iain 
Macleod answers Sir Harold’s 
charges in an extremely animated 
conversation with Kenneth Harris. 

Macleod talks about what is 
really going on in present-day 
politics, about different attitudes 





within his party. He gives an 
insight into the way the parties 
(and the Conservatives in parti- 
cular) run their Conferences. 

For frankness, for forthright- 
ness, this conversation compares 
favourably with the memoirs of 
political figures who left active 
politics years ago. But Macleod is 
a man right at the centre of things, 
and he is talking about what is 
happening now. 





























DANNY BLANCHFLOWER joins The Observer 


This Sunday Danny Blanchflower, captain of 
League and Cup winners Tottenham Hotspur, 
joins The Observer. He will write about football 
of course, and a great many other sports that 
interest him. His articles and reports, like his 
football, have a special sort of authority and 
originality. They are also highly entertaining. 
If you follow sport, you will enjoy it all the more 
with Danny Blanchflower. 

For rugby fans: 

Michael Green (of ‘Coarse Rugby’ fame) writes 
on Old Players Who Never Die. 





THE OBSERVER 
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Art by Slabs 


Pieter Brueghel the Elder: Hay-Making. Introduced by Jaromir Sip. (Spring Books, 21s.) 
Artists’ Prints in Colour. Introduced by Hans Platte. (Barrie and Rockliff, 6 gns.) 

Indian Art in America. By Frederick J. Dockstader. (Studio Books, 8 gns.) 

The American Muse. By Henri Dorra. (Thames and Hudson, 3 gns.) 

The Visual Experience. By Bates Lowry. (Prentice-Hall, 3 gns.) 

Picasso’s Picassos. By David Douglas Duncan. (Macmillan, 7 gns.) 


Is iT quite so odd that nearly the best of this 
particular pride of art books—or shiny slabs of 
art—is the cheapest, the least shiny, the least 
pretentious, on the worst paper? | do not see 
that a publisher could better the directness of 
the book on Brueghel’s Hay-Making. A great 
objective painting is reproduced in colour: then 
on a large scale two dozen sections of the paint- 
ing are also reproduced (in colour), and fitted to 
a brief account of Brueghel addressed not to 
anxious culture-vultures all wanting their cut 
from the fashionable but still queer wonders of 
art, but to adult appreciators who already accept 
art as one accepts philosophy or macaroni. 

The example of Italy taught Brueghel to be 
sparing in expression, to be concise and limit 
himself to essentials, due proportions and things 
true to nature. He reduced human figures and 
everything else to basic geometrical forms and 
made them serve his intentions. Every close-up 
of scenes from Brueghel’s Hay-Making adds 
to our conviction that the basis of his use of 
abstraction was profound understanding of 
nature, of the ‘surface of the earth, its vegeta- 
tion, the animal world, men, and finally even 
of the objects fashioned by human hands, 


Good. The enlarged details or close-ups left this 
reviewer more astonished than ever and more 
delighted than ever by the quantity of world 
absorbed by Brueghel, and the quality of absorp- 
tion and then of its ordering and rendering. 
Artists’ Prints in Colour, rom. Germany, in- 
troduced and edited by Dr. Hans Platte of the 
Kunsthalle at Hamburg, is classy to a degree. 
Again, it is not a packaged slab, but a well- 
designed, well-printed, well-introduced selection 
of sixty colour prints by sixty artists, all made 
since the war. The first is by Matisse. Others are 
by Moore, Jean Bazaine, Gustave Singier, Lynn 
Chadwick, Nicolas de Staél. The introduction is 


in part a sophisticated comment on the abstract ~ 


art of this century, from Kandinsky until now, 
one of the best I have read. ‘The important thing 
is to be quite clear that the work of art can never 
come into being without some connection with 
the environment. .. . The question of the visible 
object then loses its significance, since our world 
does not find its fulfilment in the realm of the 


visible.’ In part the introduction comments ou 
the shift in prints from black and white to 
colour, from the graphic towards painting, and 
the way in which this shift is related to our 
epoch’s appetite for colour (including colour 
printing by machine). 

These two books and the next ones show some 
unhappy differences between publishers’ Europe 
and publishers’ America—at any rate in the 
popularisation of the arts. Indian Art in America 
slides at once into the class of the shiny art slab. 
This may seem unfair: it does inform, it does 
have a grown-up purpose, it does illustrate many 
superb objects (seventy colour plates), such as 
the painted shield covers of the Crow Indians. 
But it begins to buttonhole and brainwash with 
prefabricated superlatives. Its standards are 
shaky (thin Rackham-like confections by modern 
Indian watercolourists, self-condemned in the 
splendid traditional company around them, are 
just as highly praised). Also it is an atrocious 
piece of colour-book composing, text against 
plate, or plate against text. 

Art books often recall that distinction Beren- 
son made (to a late director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum), that museum. officials were 
either pimps or eunuchs. The eunuch art-book 
often, at any rate, retains the dignity of art: it 
leaves the peruser. to judge on the evidence. The 
pimping art-book has art to sell, insinuatingly, 
and. for a purpose, like The American Muse, 
which has in fact .a tradition to sell, and one 
which doesn’t exist, in painting (how could it 
ever have formed in a ‘new’ -country?). This 
brainwasher and blinder depends on serving up 
the same tiresome primitives, the same tiresome 


bits of sub-European kitsch by the Peales, the: 


Bierstadts, the Coles, the Washington Allstons, 
suitably followed in this century’ by the celluloid 
rubbish: of Marin; O’Keefe, Dove and many 
others down (I should say myself with a firm 
defiance—though the substance has changed 
from celluloid) to Jackson Pollock. Those who 
are curious about the stuff and the attitude 
(which Americans would do better to forget) will 
find a chilling eyeful in this American Muse, 
allied to literary excerpts—Cotton Mather to 
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Gertrude Stein—all transferred from an exhibi- 
tion in that rather brown or liquorice public 
gallery, the Corcoran in Washington. It is an- 
other ugly piece of ungraceful typography and 
book-making. 

The German editor of the elegant book on 
colour prints remarked that in the end (I should 
say at the beginning as well) the spectator has to 
stand entirely alone in front of the picture. But 
not if Dr. Bates Lowry gets him. If he does, the 
spectator will stand or sag in front of the picture 
with The Visual Experience: An Introduction to 
Art pressing down on his mind as if that mind 
were a peculiarly soft and soggy galantine. This 
is another conditioner: Come and learn about 
Art, Mr., Mrs. or Miss Home-Study. | will teach 
you to reconcile Kurt Schwitters and Cotman, 
Sassetta and our Pollock, in 234 plates and 260 
pages of long abstract words about recession and 
planes and unity. ‘In judging the quality of a 
work of art’—attention, please—‘on the basis of 
the type of experience that it offers us, we leave 
the relatively objective area of judgment that 
we have defined as artistic ability and enter the 
more subjective area in which we evaluate the 
significance of the artist’s intuition.’ At which the 
statue—as in Daumier’s cartoon—prodigiously 
yawns, and then adds a raspberry as well. 

An American wrap of this same nature entirely 
surrounds the largest slipperiest slab of Picasso's 
Picassos. Without its rhetoric or gloss, here you 
have a colour album of those paintings by 
Picasso, from 1895 to 1960, which he keeps for 
himself. They have been photographed by an 
American author-journalist-photographer, who 
talks of ‘the Maestro,’ and treats Picasso in his 
text like a super-goose who lays golden eggs, 
starting off his gossip-text by saying (and if this 
doesn’t justify him, what does?) that ‘no painter 
of this century’s Midas-touched art world has 
seen more of his colours and canvas change to 
gold.’ A colour-photo as frontispiece depicts the 
Maestro attitudinising in a Spanish cloak and a 


‘Scottish tweed hat, by candlelight, and makes 


him look ‘like a new Watts, OM, or like God 
taking the part of Gladstone in a charade. 


»- However, this frontispiece can be torn out, and 


with ingenuity all of the journalistic slobbering 
over the paintings and personality which journal- 
ists used to ridicule, can be cut away with a pair 
of scissors—when there will be left for enjoy- 
ment in the normal unpompous calm of the arts, 
202 plates, various and bizarre, in which Picasso’s 
liberated shapes and excitingly applied and in- 
ventively combined colours play some of their 
very sunniest compositions. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 











AVAILABLE-AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS: WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


PHAIDON BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Authoritative - Elegant . 


New 
CEZANNE (27/6) 
(70/-) 
TREASURES FOR AMERICA (60/-) - THE ART 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE (32/6) * ARCHAIC 
GRAVESTONES OF ATTICA (73/-) * ART 
CALENDAR 1962 (9/8). 


* $ CROMWELL PLACE --LONDON SW7 


Inexpensive 
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* UTAMARO (60/-) * EGYPT 
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Interlacery 


China. By William Watson. (Thames and Hudson, 30s.) 
The Seljuks. By Tamara Talbot Rice. (Thames and Hudson (30s.) 
The Vikings. By Holger Arbman. (Thames and Hudson, 30s.) 


A VERY mixed batch, one would think, this latest 
trio from the admirable ‘Ancient Peoples and 
Places’ series edited by Dr. Glyn Daniel. A 
glance through the plates—around seventy per 
volume—discloses odd family resemblances 
Cousin to the Chinese dragon seems the Viking 
sea-serpent. Half-Chinese, again, look the Uighur 
faces staring from Seljuk reliefs. And every- 
where lurk animals in company with lengths 
of geometrical interlacery which might well have 
crawled down from the Steppes. To run through 
the books in their chronological sequence is to 
get a sharper perspective. 

Mr. Watson, in his detailed archeological 
survey of China Before the Han Dynasty, 
follows the progress of sinanthropus through 
the stone-age centuries to the sudden flowering 
of an unsurpassed bronze age under the Shang 
and the Chou. Whence came this finesse in 
casting alloys, and iron, too, long before iron 
was forged or wrought by the same people? 
What connection is there between the spiral- 
painted urns of Kansu and the similar pieces 
from Turkestan and the Caucasus? Archeology 
cannot yet answer a number of outstanding 
conundrums in this field. But it offers no sup- 
port for older theories that the early Chinese 
derived their ideas from as far west as the Near 
East, or that they were essentially pacific and 
thereafter static. As their weapons and vessels 
attest, they were addicted to bloodthirsty sacri- 


ficial rites and were constantly armed to the 
teeth. When they cribbed a socketed axe from 
Tomsk or a spearhead from Minusinsk, they 
improved it. Of the Tartar bow they made a 
spring-gun with a bronze trigger, to fire blunt- 
nosed bolts. But their exchanges with the North- 
West, ‘the region of horse-raising and fraterni- 
sation of Chinese and nomad,’ must often have 
been fruitful. 

Among the nomads who harried the Shang 
were the Turkish-speaking tribes whose later 
descendants, the Ghuzz, by the eighth century 
AD controlled all Central Asia. Through 
Transoxiana their Seljuk branch advanced from 
Samarkand and Bokhara upon Syria, Iraq and 
Persia. In her history of The Seljuks of Asia 
Minor, Mrs. Tamara Talbot Rice considers the 
achievements of the Islamised group which 
settled in Rum, the Byzantine Anatolia. Again 
our old views need reorienting. “That the Sel- 
juks brought nothing but chaos and desolation to 
Asia Minor is not borne out by the facts.’ 
Indeed, under the Sultanate, claims Mrs. Rice, 
‘the Seljuks set out to provide their country 
with a sound economy and elaborate social 
services.’ In this ‘veritable welfare state’ the arts 
flourished. Her plates show the splendours of 
Seljukid architecture. She also devotes several 
pages to Rumi and Sufism; but the reader will 
search her index in vain for the name of the 
great Persian Jelal-al-Din, which appears here 
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disguised in contemporary Turkish orthography 
as ‘the Mawla Celaleddin.’ 


In an earlier volume in this series, Mrs. Rice, 
who is Russian by birth, took as subject the 
Scythians. Despite chronological difficulties, it 
is they who have been suggested as the link 
between the arts of Central Asia and the 
Steppes, and so ultimately with certain traits in 
the Scandinavian and Celtic cultures. In his 
geographical history of the Vikings, Professor 
Arbman shows how the Rus, or the Swedes of 
Muscovy, traded in Black Sea ports and sent 
caravans into Baghdad. The more familiar ven- 
tures of the Vikings in Britain and Ireland, as 
well as their more controversial incursions into 
the New World, are here made vivid. The intro- 
duction by Mr. Alan Binns, who translated the 
Swedish original, is invaluable. Once more we 
are urged to modify our traditional view of 
these pirates, whose prowess as artists, what- 
ever one thinks of the sagas, remains far from 
negligible. The interlacery of the Jellinge pattern 
can have no direct connection with interlacery 
remote from it by thousands of years, thousands 
of miles. Horse-raisers think in terms of plaits 
and straps as seafarers dream of ropes, hawsers 
and knots. These restless rangers of the abstract 
wastes revivified the people they raided and, 
once settled, brought a new twist to the old 
strands of culture, craft and art. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


Alan R. Taylor's Prelude to Israel, now pub- 
lished in this country by Darton, Longman and 
Todd at 18s., was reviewed in the Spectator in 
its original American edition on June 24, 1960. 
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Christopher Martin 
THE BORED ELECTORS 
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on Photography 


Cine Photography for Amateurs 
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The Junior Photographer 


15/- 


The Complete Book of Photography 
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Enjoy Your Photography 
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Making Photography Pay 
Photography all the Year Round 


The Photographer's Pocket Book 


all illustrated 
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from all booksellers 
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An analysis oi the present political state of this country, and 


15s paper our indifference to moral issues. ‘‘A remarkably mature 
book .... Perhaps in it we are hearing the authentic 
21s cased voice of the post-Osborne generation for the first time.” — 


Leslie Paul in the Daily Herald 


Edward Sillem 
WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT GOD 


1§s 6d paper “Brilliant, closely-knit and tormidable argumentation. .. . 
Can engage the logical positivism and linguistic analysis of 
18s 6d cased the modern philosophers.’’—Adult Education 


Bernard Leeming 
THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 


A study of the Ecumenical Movement ‘‘based on an admirably 
wide study of the documents . . . showing. always with 
charity, how at this stage or that Rome sympathizes or is 
critical.’"—The Times Literary Supplement 


H.A.L. Rice 
THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


The lives o. nine great Anglicans: Cranmer, Hooker, Ken, 
Law, Bray, Wilson Woodard, Neale and Gore. Keeps ‘‘a 


35s cased 


18s cased fair balance between the anecdotal, the historical and the 
edificatory . . . later editions will obviously be wanted.’’— 
Punch 


Neville Braybrooke 
A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 


‘One of the most attractive Christmas anthologies.’’—The 


-” Seperbly Daily Telegraph 
lecorated hard “This is the anthology to give. . . . First-class value for 
money.’’—Time and Tide 
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Investing in Europe 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


AMonG the stream of speeches 
recently made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was 
one last week to the European 
Movement conference for 
bank managers. If he has 
nothing of great importance 
to say, it would surely be 
wiser to leave such minor oc- 
casions to a junior Minister. 
But Mr. Lloyd was at pains to 
repeat all the old clichés—that joining the 
Common Market would be ‘upsetting but chal- 
lenging and exciting’ (remember Macmillan’s 
‘exporting is fun’?), that increased competition 
would provide a ‘useful stimulus,’ that we have 
resources and skill equal to any in Europe, that 
there is nothing incompatible between the Treaty 
of Rome and the sterling system and that since 
the sterling system rests on confidence, if ster- 
ling is strong, its usefulness as an international 
trading and reserve currency will be greater, 
etc. etc. Having begged so many questions, Mr. 
Lloyd may have thought that there was nothing 
left to evade, but sooner or later he must really 
try to find the answer to the great conundrum 
—Will joining the European Common Market 
turn our balance of payments into deficit again 
for the first two or three years? 


v 


There has been no hint in his recent speeches 
that he is facing up to this great danger. Yet 
it was only three months ago that the Treasury 
announced that ‘because of the balance of pay- 
ments crisis’ it would refuse foreign exchange 
permits to companies wanting to undertake 
major investment outside the sterling area. There 
was a great hullabaloo because the Treasury 
thereupon turned down a request of Metal Box 
to put up its share of capital in a jointly 
managed Italian factory. Subsequently, I under- 
stand, Metal Box was allowed to go through 
with its Italian investment, but the Treasury is 
bound to be inundated with similar applications 
for foreign exchange as soon as it appears cer- 
tain that our membership of the Common Mar- 
ket will be allowed. It might be thought that if 
investment in Europe by our big industrial com- 
panies has been prompted hitherto by the desire 
to get inside the European tariff wall, it will 
decline when we are legal members of the 
Community enjoying a common tariff against 
the outside world. But this does not follow. The 
essence of the European Economic Community 
is the freedom of capital and labour to move 
about and find its best market. This gives a 
bonus for specialisation—for the production of 
goods in the places and by the workers eco- 
nomically best suited to produce them. If it pays 
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Metal Box or any other company to produce 
somewhere in France or in Italy, it will ob. 
viously attract investment to that locality. The 
UK balance of payments will then have to 
finance an extra transfer of capital. And worse 
may follow. If the particular goods are much 
more cheaply produced abroad, they may be 
imported into this country instead of being pro- 
duced here. As a result some of our trades may 
decline or disappear. The balance of payments 
may then have to stand an increase in imports 
which may not be fully offset by the increase 
in the exports of goods which are more cheaply 
produced here by our expanding industries than 
on the Continent. The Prime Minister has de- 
scribed the first readjustments to our economy 
which will follow on our membership of the 
Common Market as ‘a cold shower’; but the 
shower could be a mighty shock to the balance 
of payments. 

This is not the only threat to our balance of 
payments from the Common Market. As soon 
as we sign the Rome Treaty we will have to 
impose duties on some raw materials which now 
enter the UK free and this may adversely affect 
some exports. Food costs will also rise and this 
may tend to induce wage claims and raise labour 
costs. Of course, some manufacturers will be 
able to import at a lower cost from the Con- 
tinent some semi-processed or finished goods 
they require, but this advantage may not be 
sufficient to offset the disadvantages of higher 
raw material costs. Moreover, if we are to lose 
the remaining benefits of Commonwealth prefer- 
ence, it is certain that we will suffer a decline 
in our exports to Commonwealth countries. As 
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this will coincide with an increase in our import 
bill from the Continent, which, as I have said, 
may not be matched by an immediate increase 
in exports to the EEC, the balance of payments 
will look very sick—at any rate for the first 
few years. | am not suggesting that we should 
not join up with the European Common Market. 
Worse would follow if we stayed out. But we 
must be prepared for a strain on sterling. We 
are not earning abroad nearly enough surplus 
to finance the existing investment overseas of 
around £200 million a year. We are hoping to 
earn that surplus in 1962. But if investment in 
Europe is to be stepped up we shall again be 
short. The sensible course would be to impose 
some control over investment overseas, but the 
Treasury will not dream of stopping. Mr. Clore 
and Mr. Cotton building skyscrapers in America. 

I must not end without saying a word on 
behalf of the ordinary investor in securities. If 
he has tried to take advantage of the boom in 
the EEC countries he has suffered some sizeable 
losses this year. This may be due largely to the 
Berlin war scare, but the up-valuation of the 
German and Dutch currencies has checked the 
boom in those countries, the Algerian crisis is 
creating a grave political risk to investment in 
France, and the Congo affair has not helped 
Belgium. On the top of these troubles the lead- 
ing continental shares offer the British investor 
miserably low yields of under 2 per cent. Unfor- 
tunately there is no means of judging the value of 
a European share from the published accounts. 
Depreciation can only be guessed. If dividends 
appear to absorb all the available earnings it must 
be assumed that the company is not showing its 
real earnings for tax purposes. Company taxation 
abroad is heavy and there is a withholding tax on 
dividends. Tax relief is often not forthcoming. In 
other words, there is no fun in investing in Euro- 
pean shares unless they go up continually, which 
they do not. Perhaps that is why the latest broker 
promotion is to form a company to buy Japanese 
equities. But the cautious investor will stay at 
home and try to select the few go-ahead British 
companies who will either invest for themselves 
in Europe or beat continental competition at 
home. The ‘cold shower’ of the Common Market 
implies that only the fittest will survive. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


be confusing speeches of Mr. Lloyd and the 
_A growing belief that the pay pause is break- 
ing down are disturbing the share markets and 
confirming my diagnosis that the bull market 
has not returned. No sound bull market has 
ever been founded on expectations of renewed 
inflation. Industrial shares as a whole are not 
true inflation hedges. Profit margins can be 
sharply reduced and the increase in costs cannot 
always be passed on to the consumer. The best 
inflation hedges are insurance shares and these 
have been outstandingly the best performers in 
the markets. f have continually recommended 
EAGLE STAR, and their persistent rise to 116s.— 
about 15s. in a fortnight—suggests that some 
favourable development is on foot. Gilt-edged 
stocks, of course, came back on the talk of in- 
flation. A leading firm of brokers advises its 
clients that the temptation to ‘go long’ in fixed- 





interest stocks should be avoided. Very long- 
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DECCR 


RECORD COMPANY 


LIMITED 


REPORT ’61 


TRADING RESULTS BEST 
IN COMPANY'S HISTORY 


Sir Edward Lewis (Chairman) at the 
Annual General Meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited : 

The balance from Trading Account 
which amounts to £3,796,000 shows an 
increase of £328,000. Profit before taxa- 
tion amounts to £2,310,000, an increase 
of £143,000. 

These results, which are the best in 
the Company’s history, will Iam sure be 
regarded as highly satisfactory, particu- 
larly as they cover a period of acute 
depression in the television industry. 

After charging taxation and tax 
equalisation, the net profit amounts to 
£1,249,000 (against £1,261 ,000). 

Consolidated turnover for the year to 
March 1961 at £24,500,000 was less than 
last year by some £700,000 due entirely 
to the fall in the sales of television 
receivers. All other main sections of the 
business showed an increase, in particular 
gramophone records where we fully 
participated in the industry's growth. 
Exports reached a total of £7,190,000. 
We regard this figure, amounting to about 
30°, of total sales, as most satisfactory. 

Our recording department has gained 
further remarkable successes; particu- 
larly in the opera field with outstanding 
recordings by Joan Sutherland, Tebaldi, 
del Monaco, Birgit Nilsson, Kirsten 
Flagstad, George London, Siepi, 
Bastianini, Fernando Corena, Della 
Casa, to name but a few from our world 
famous catalogue of some 60 complete 
operas. 

Our turnover and profits in the North 
American market were fully maintained. 


All sections of the Navigator division 
have shown a substantial improvement 
in trading volume with total marine 
contracts at home and abroad now 
totalling over 7,000. 

Decca Radar had another successful 
year; total marine orders have now 


passed the 11,000 mark. Major military, 
defence and civil aviation systems have 
been carried out on a world-wide basis. 





The current year is going well and 
turnover is ahead of last year. We con- 
tinue to account for more than 50° of 
the total export sales of records from this 
country. Sales of our American and 
Canadian subsidiaries have increased as 
have also those of our associate com- 
panies in Germany and Italy. Better 
results are expected from our radio and 
television activities. 

Expansion of our Navigator and 
Radar activities has continued during the 
current year and group turnover is up for 
the first six months. 

Unless there is a marked change in 
conditions at home and abroad we expect 
another satisfactory year’s trading and I 
need scarcely add that it is our constant 
endeavour to maintain our record of 
progress. 

The total dividend of 2/4d for the year 
was approved. 
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dated and ‘undated’ are, in their opinion, ‘abso- 
lutely out.’ All portfolios should consist of ‘a 
strong measure of equities.’ Inflation, they say, 
has been with us for a tong time and, although 
it may be halted from time to time, it is un- 
likely to be reversed. This is undoubtedly the 
prevailing opinion in the City—and it is begin- 
ning to affect the trustees who have delayed 
switching out of fixed-interest stocks into 
equities. 


Merchant Banks 


There has been some talk of London becom- 
ing the leading financial centre of the Common 
Market once we join. | certainly think that the 
City of London will be used more for insurance 
cover—another ‘bull’ point for insurance shares 
—but I am not impressed with the initiative of 
some of our merchant bankers, who have 
allowed their continental connections to become 
decidedly rusty. | have long regarded the shares 
of the merchant banks as overvalued in the 
market with their yields of around 2 per cent. 
and under. The highest yielder is HAMBROS with 
3.1 per cent. at 146s. This company has old 
banking connections with Scandinavia and does 
a big new issue and acceptance business in the 
City. It also runs a bullion broking subsidiary 
and the agency for BMC in America. It controls 
an investment trust, has an interest in a hire- 
purchase finance company and is developing a 
capital equipment leasing agency. Thus its busi- 
ness is well diversified. Of the companies with 
indirect investment in merchant banks the best 
known is MERCURY SECURITIES, Which has 50 
per cent. of S. G. Warburg. The shares, yielding 
1.9 per cent., look dear at 18}, but are tightly 





held and unlikely to come back. MINERAL 
SEPARATIONS is an investment holding company 
which holds 15 per cent. of the capital of Mer- 
cury Securities. About 25 per cent. of its income 
is derived from its investment trust. Its other 
activities include the provision of foundry ser- 
vices and equipment, the manufacture of pot- 
tery, specialist engineering and the manufacture 
of medical supplies and equipment. This wide 
diversification makes them attractive at 35s. to 
yield 34 per cent. 


Company Notes 


UBE INVESTMENTS chairman, Sir Ivan 

Stedeford, talks big about the future of his 
great company in stating that it will be spending 
£75 million on capital development (excluding 
the aluminium companies) over the next five years. 
British Aluminium is being financed separately. 
The group’s net cash flow should provide £60 
million and normal banking facilities the 
balance. There is every justification for this 
bold expansion plan, especially when the chair- 
man states that TI is not dismayed at the likely 
effects of this country entering the European 
Common Market, but looks upon this as an op- 
portunity and a challenge. The development of 
the Park Gate Iron and Steel subsidiary will 
soon make TI one of the cheapest producers of 
steel in Europe. The engineering divisions have 
done well—exports increased by 17 per cent.— 
but the cycle and electrical divisions have had 
a difficult time. Group exports have been well 
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ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


MR. P. B. L. COGHLAN'’S REVIEW 


Tue twenty-seventh annual general mecting of Anglo- 
Asian Rubber Plantations Limited will be held on 
December 4 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

In his circulated review, the Chairman (Mr. P. B. L, 
COGHLAN) comments on the benefits accruing from 
the Company’s purchase of Tong Hing Estate, the 
merger with Sungei Tukong Plantations Limited and 
the redemption of the whole of the Company’s out- 
standing Debenture Stock. Together with large-scale 
replanting and other measures, these developments 
represented a general re-organisation the value of 
which should be amply demonstrated in the 
increasingly competitive conditions likely to prevail 
during the next few years. 

Profits for the year ended 3lst March, 1961, had 
naturally been curtailed as a result of the severe fall 
in the price of rubber during the second half of 1960, 
However, these Accounts included only nine months’ 
profits from the subsidiary company and Tong Hing 
Estate and, against the background of difficult trading 
conditions, the Trading Profit of £202,256 could be 
considered satisfactory. Also, good progress had been 
made in the Company’s replanting programme with a 
further 829 acres completed during the year, whilst 
output per acre was increasing at a substantial rate. 

Mr. COGHLAN concludes with the following 
survey of future prospects :— 

“With the advent of the new stereo types of 
synthetic rubber, natural rubber producers fully 
realise that in the not-too-distant future the Natural 
Rubber Industry will have to be even more competi- 
tive in both price and quality. 

The efforts of the Natural Rubber Industry over 
the years, with the increasing emphasis on reduction 


of costs by research on, and development of, pedigree 
high-yielding planting material, have gone a long 
way to assist the Industry in becoming competitive, 
although mainly from the point of view of cost of 
production. Notwithstanding these efforts, unfor- 
tunately, we have no control over the selling price of 
our product which is the real measure of how com- 
petitive natural rubber is with its synthetic substitute. 
The price of natural rubber in the past has fluctuated 
widely on a free world market and the level has been 
based mainly on the degree of supply and demand at 
any one time. It has, of course, been open also to the 
influence of political upheavals and threats of trouble 
or war in different parts of the world. Fluctuating 
prices have always been one of the main problems 
which have confronted producers and consumers of 
world commodifies but this drawback is particularly 
emphasised when there is a synthetic substitute selling 
at a stable price. 

At the present time, releases from Government 
stockpiles and adjustment of synthetic production are 
playing their part in maintaining a fairly steady price 
for natural rubber and possibly this may continue for 
some time. In the long run, however, the problem 
will have to be solved if we are to remain fully com- 
petitive—a possible solution might be for the natural 
and synthetic industries to establish a closer liaison 
so as to become more complementary to each other 
than they are at present. 

So far as this Company is concerned, there is no 
reason for despondency. I have already indicated that 
the improvement in yield, leading to a reduced cost 
of production, should continue year by year and, 
given reasonably stable market conditions, it should 
be possible for the Company to compete quite suc- 
cessfully for its share in the world market.” 
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maintained; the Commonwealth took 43 per 
cent. and the US 12 per cent., respectively, of 
the group’s total, whilst 21 per cent. went to 
Europe. For the sixth successive year trading 
results are a record. The overall result for the 
year to July 31, 1961, was a net profit of £9,3 
million, with a 42 per cent. cover for the 14 per 
cent. dividend. Short of a major depression the 
£1 ordinary shares at 64s. 6d., yielding 4.3 per 
cent.. are a very good long-term investment. 


Since June 30, 1961, the date of the last ac- 
counts, the financial position of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers has been considerably streng- 
thened by the rights issue, which has more than 
wiped out the bank overdraft of £8,700,000. 
There is now before shareholders a scheme for 
the reorganisation of the group’s capital struc- 
ture which should improve the marketability of 
the deferred stockholdings and bring the capital 
more into line with the assets employed. The 
company has recently reorganised into four 
divisions, namely, wallpaper, paint, paper and 
the Sanderson division. This latter has acquired 
a well-known wholesale house for furnishing 
fabrics, J. H. Thorpe and Co., Inc.. in the 
US. The company also has a Canadian sub- 
sidiary and a considerable export business. 
These changes, the chairman, Mr. Ivan C. 
Sanderson, believes, will be of benefit for the 
future and he mentions that the retail division, 
which caters for the ‘do-it-yourself’ customer, 
has had a_ successful year. Trading profits 
climbed steadily from 1957, but showed a de- 
cline last year at £6,502,161 against £7,191,157, 
which was to be expected. The net result after 
tax was a profit of £2,466,480 against £2,724,640. 
The dividend of 25 per cent. paid on the in- 
creased capital was covered more than twice 
by earnings. The £1! deferred stock, now 
133s. 6d., yields 3.7 per cent. The com- 
pany is now well placed to take advantage of 
any up-turn in trade, so that the shares at 
their present level should prove to be a sound 
investment. 


Mr. P. Day-Winter, the chairman of Harold 
Wesley Ltd., considers the results for the year 
to June 30, 1961, satisfactory, in spite of the 
slight setback, but it is particularly pleasing to 
note that export sales continued to expand, those 
for the past year being higher than all previous 
years. The company, which controls Wesley and 
Clark Engineering and Harley Paper Products, 
returned a net profit of £45,932 against £51,371. 
With earnings of 21 per cent. for the maintained 
dividend of 16 per cent., cash _ balances 
are now rather low, but current assets are twice 
as large as current liabilities. In view of the 
trading difficulties which may lie ahead, the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 8s. 3d. are fairly priced to 
yield 9 per cent. 


H. S. Whiteside and Co., the food and con- 
fectionery manufacturers, have taken another 
step forward by linking up with McCormick and 
Co. of Baltimore, US, to form a new company, 
McCormick Foods (UK). Mr. T. A. Barnes, 
who is chairman and managing director of H. S. 
Whiteside and Co., will be chairman of the new 
company. 


The Crosby Income Unit Trust, a member of 
the well-known ‘Save and Prosper’ Group have 
just made a block issue. At the offered price the 
estimated yield is 6 per cent. This is an attractive 
return and will appeal to a large number of inves- 
tors who are shrewd enough to make sure of a 
good income from an investment which will un- 
doubtedly live up to the high standard main- 
tained by this group of unit trusts. 
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Cult of the Quilt 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THe first thing that 
strikes one at the Build- 
ing Exhibition is not so 
much that they are de- 
signing a new way of 
living as that they have 
virtually designed a new 
language. Firms and 
products, anxious to in- 
dicate progress, have 
names from which in- 
stant science fiction can 
be made almost auto- 
matically. 

‘Somo waved a tentacle at his subordinate. 
“The trouble with you, Snapdek, is that you 
never check your data. Get Rentokil on the 
Airvac at once, and find out what Kenitex and 
Plysu were doing on the night of the 15th.” 
Snapdek saluted, his eight eyes flashing, but 
controlled himself by reflecting that his chief, 
at 900 years, was still a youngster and must be 
tolerated. Climbing into his Celorex, he turned 
the giant lever that controlled the Metsec effect 
and swung off into space.’ 

Thank God, in fact, for Allied Ironfounders 
and Sir John Gallway (Instruments) Ltd. 

Easily the most sinister, to my mind, are the 
firms like Quilton and Paniquilt, who are in the 
forefront of a movement, new to me, designed 
to turn more and more British homes into 
padded cells. Quilting stretches as far as the eye 
cau see, both actual plastic quilting for walls 
and furniture (“Not warmer so much,’ the man 
said, ‘softer’) and various forms of apparent 
quilting: there is a bath in quilted tiling as you 
go into the exhibition, and another, deeper in 
the hardboard jungle, that actually has plastic 
quilting on its sides. Even mosaic tiles are be- 
coming suspiciously bulbous. Only in the hard, 
clear-cut angular forms of Ceramic Consultants’ 
tiles does the three-dimensional effect really 
come off, to my mind: there you have light 
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reflected from hard chipped surfaces, a very 
different thing from the glutinous effects of the 
rest. 

The wave of quilting apart, the thing that must 
inevitably strike an outsider to this field is the 
vastly different rate that different aspects of 
design proceed at. You can see it in the shops: 
a dozen different decent pepper-pots, but only 
one good modern design of heatproof mat amid 
a hundred roses and cathedrals. Again, you can 
get machines to beat the eggs and do the wash- 
ing-up and even polish your shoes while you 
stand on one leg, but a cat-tray still, in 1961, 
has to be emptied by hand. I suggested to Allied 
Ironfounders that they might care to make a 
cat-closet on the principle of a sloping tray 
with a source of water at one end and a scupper 
at the other, to be lightly sprinkled with sand; 
They first suggested I take the idea to Antony 
Armstrong-Jones at the Council of Industrial 
Design: when I said I thought the Earl of 
Snowdon was hardly likely to bother, they came 
up with a magnificent suggestion that what I 
wanted was a shower tray plumbed to the main 
sewage system. But while cat sanitation is still 
in the pre-Sir John Harrington stage, kitchen 
design, by contrast, seems to have come -to a 
full stop for the time being: none of the kit- 
chens at the show varied in anything but detail. 
Even the American idea of having cooking 
islands and stoves split into the various com- 
ponents is only a slight variation on the accepted 
functional formula compared to the revolution 
that moved kitchens away from ranges, store 
cupboards and large scrubbable tables. 

One object whose design seems to be in a 
wholly healthy state is door handles. Possibly 
there are still a few whose lock is an integral 
part of the opening system and not separate, but 
the soft sheen of anodised aluminium has been 
used for handles that fit the hand with the same 
sort of delicate rightness as the handle of a 
hammer or a scythe; there are bars and blobs 
of agreeable plain wood for public buildings and 
shops; and the Swedish section of the Exhibition 
had a first-class selection of really attractively 
coloured glass knobs. Glass seemed in the 
ascendant all round, in fact: there were great 
slabs of the stuff for fixing into the outsides of 
buildings, and a surprising amount of stained 
glass even for small houses: Roy Lewis has some 
stained-glass panels that could be set up like a 
picture and. lit from behind in an ordinary 
drawing-room. And Finland has some splendid 
hanging bottles of coloured glass for lights. 
Even in lighting, though, there is a contrast: 
hanging lamps are excellent and exciting, but 
when it comes to table lamps there is almost 
nothing that is not either bare and office-like or 
a fake antique, deplorably cute. I can only sup- 
pose the reason is that big projects attract the 
best design, and there all the lamps are fixed or 
hanging: table lamps, perhaps, are too strictly 
the province of the housewife. A pity: I would 
like to see great lumps and pools of. glass on 
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our tables with light glowing from the very 
centre. 

One might have thought that such a lamp 
might be found at the Finlandia Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, where they 
have now run through the melting snow forms 
of glass, past the sharp cracked ice forms, to a 
chunk of melting ice, blurring wetly at the top, 
crystalline throughout; but the convention there 
is that everything is a flower vase unless other- 
wise specified—even if it only holds a thimbleful 
of water. But a look at that exhibition was in- 
teresting, if only because, together with the 
beautiful austerity one associates with Finland, 
there were three socking great fowls, made out 
of beads and fake ceramic watches, that show 
that even in Finland the tendency towards 
elaboration has at least one Finn in its grip. 

Scandinavian austerity is something I like; 
and I have often railed at those who insisted 
on going for elaborate antiques instead. But pos- 
sibly one reason that even advanced designers 
have been apt to pick up the odd bit of sumptuous 
design from another century is that, to date, 
twiddly bits have not been something that this 
century does well. Simplicity is our strong suit, 
and it has made sense to take elaboration from 
ages where elaboration was more prized. But all 
this coloured glass for the outsides of build- 
ings; all this textured ceramic, excellent or vile; 
the richness of coloured lamps; the very fact 
that stained glass is once again a serious decorat- 
ing proposition makes me wonder whether we 
are moving into an age of greater lushness, an 
age when the contrast between the houses that 
are exclusively antique and those that are starkly 
modern will be less marked: something a good 
deal more serious than the brief outbreak of 
overpatterned contemporary walls ever achieved. 
Maybe in twenty years we will move through 
our fringed curtains to our Corinthian TV sets 
and sit. down at our stained-glass dining-room 
tables. Probably by the time they do invent that 
cat-tray, itll be quilted. 
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with income tax paid 


Share interest mcreased to 3} °% 
from October Ist. That's really 
good news, because 32% with 
imcome tax paid is w more 
than 6% where income tax is 
payable at the standard rate 
Money is easy to withdraw, 
too. Send for details. 
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LIVELY MINDS write THE GUARDIAN... 


BIG GAME HUNTER 





To Leonard Beaton, war is what happens when diplo- 
macy fails. To his way of thinking, there is no such 
thing as a military operation pure of political under- 
tones: it is all part of a bigger game, the world’s game. 
Which explains why, when he joined The Guardian as 
Defence Correspondent, he insisted on doubling the 
role with that of understudying the diplomatic field. 
Leonard Beaton’s knowledge is immense-—he has 
been known to set the Defence Minister gently right 
on questions of fact — but he looks beyond the immed- 
iate moves in the game to take the larger view. He 
is creative because he is far-sighted, and through his 
telescopic sights Guardian readers share a glimpse 
of the ultimate issues behind the day-to-day bluff and 
counter-bluff, note and counter-note. 
And at the same time his is a balanced view. The 
‘consequence of which is that Leonard Beaton’s 
readers are neither startled into false panic nor lulled 
into the complacent belief that ours is the safest of 
all possible worlds. 


LIVELY MINDS LIKE 


THE GUARDIAN 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 














TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Readers who wish to change the address to 
where THE SPECTATOR is posted during 
the Christmas period must notify the Sales 
Department not later than Monday, Dec. 4. 


We regret that any change of address 
received after this date cannot become 
effective until the first issue in January. 




















) HONOUR OF 


CHIEF LUTHULI 


to mark the occasion Oo: his award of the 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


Christian Action with the Anti-Apartheid Movement have arranged a meeting at 
CENTRAL HALL. WESTMINSTER 
Friday, DECEMBER 15th at 7.30 p.m. 
(Note Dec. 15) 

Speakers will inc‘ude: 


OLIVER TAMBO BISHOP REEVES ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN 
PHILIP NOEL BAKER, M.P. cHainman: CANON JOHN L. COLLINS 


Tickets 2/6 reserved, 1/6 unreserved from 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 
Anti-Apartheid, IS Endsleigh Street, W.C.! or at the Hall. 
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What to do 


By LESLIE 


By the time the ruins of 
the turkey have been 
turned into that porridgy 
mass politely known as 
fricassee, the glitter of 
Christmas has begun to 
wear a bit thin. The most 
intriguing toys, bereft 
of their Christmas-tree 
glamour, are liable to be 
shelved in the search for 
fresh diversions, and the 
festivities which leave the 
grown-ups feeling a little fragile merely whet the 
fancies of the children for further excitement. 

Behind their nonchalant, hopeful inquiry, 
‘What shall we do TODAY?’ lies the unspoken 
assumption that it won't be the same as yesterday, 
but it must be good. And with trips to the panto, 
the Planetarium and the waxworks already in the 
bag, it’s a toss-up which will run out first, parental 
ingenuity or the school holidays. 

Luck is certainly on the side of the London 
parent in winter. Summer amusements for city 
children seem pretty barren compared to those 
available to his seaside and country cousins, but 
in the Christmas holidays the small Londoner 
really comes into his own. What’s more, much of 
the fun is free. 

Look at the animal life in London; some of it 
wild (squirrels on Hampstead Heath, badgers in 
Epping Forest, deer at Richmond, wading birds 
around the reservoirs, and a rich variety of 
migrant geese on the waters of the royal parks), 
much of it predictably behind bars at the Zoo, 
others, less predictably, living inside the railings 
of conventional-looking LCC parks. 

There are aviaries at Brockwell Park (Herne 
Hill), Victoria Park (Bethnal Green), Waterlow 
Park (Highgate Hill and Dulwich). Deer, Exmoor 
ponies and other hardy creatures capable of 
surviving a London winter are left to graze (or 
accept handouts from the public) in Clissold Park 
and Maryon Wilson Park (Charlton). The pelicans 
in St. James’s Park dine—to an audience—at 
3 p.m. each day, while rabbits, black-saddled 
guinea-pigs and elegantly-feathered barnyard 
fowl gratefully accept all the appetising titbits 
offered by their admiring visitors at Golders Hill 
Park in Hampstead. 

At the Regent’s Park Zoo some of the more 
placid inmates are (for an extra charge) ‘at home’ 
to small guests at Children’s Corner. The rideable 
animals may be ridden and the less finicky ones 
fed. 

The dogs’ home at Battersea is open every day 
except Sunday, though it is a harrowing place to 
visit unless there is a vacancy for a mongrel in 
your home. Equally tempting, if somewhat less 
heartrending, is the Sunday morning animal 
market in Sclater Street (behind Bishopsgate 
Station). Dogs, cats, birds and a few utterly ir- 
resistible monkeys sit there waiting for a place in 
your affections, while their immediate owners 
wait for you to open your purse. For the strong- 
minded spectator, viewing is free. 
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Also en plein air are the make-believe 
creatures: the stone replicas of the Queen’s 
Beastes at Kew (the plaster originals are at 
Windsor Castle) and the menacing prehistoric 
monsters that tenant the park at the top of 
Sydenham Hill—where the Crystal Palace once 
stood. 

Two hot favourites with children of my 
acquaintance are the Royal Mews (apply. six 
weeks in advance to the Superintendent Royal 
Mews, Buckingham Palace, enclosing an 
addressed envelope) and the GPO headquarters 
with its elaborate sorting machinery and private 
underground railway. Write to the Controller, 
ECDO, King Edward Building, EC1. 

Ships open to inspection by make-believe 
admirals are the Cutty Sark at Greenwich (open 
all day every day except Sunday mornings), 
HMS Discovery on the Victoria Embankment 
(open every afternoon from 1 p.m.) and Shackle- 
ton’s sledge and long boat by the swimming pool 
in the grounds of Dulwich College (visiting by 
permission of the Master of the school). 

For older and more theoretical sailors, there 
are the model ships of the National Maritime 
Museum, where the naval history of Britain is 
re-created in plaster, wood and papier miaché. 
One room is given over to instruments of naviga- 
tion (chronometers, orreries, loadstones, astro- 
labes and a multitude of less pronounceable 
nautical devices) dating back to the days of 
Drake, including the dial that directed the hero of 
the Hoe towards the Spanish Armada. In 
Neptune’s Hall scale models of the main capital 
ships of the last 200 years are displayed, and 
Nelson’s Gallery houses the personal para- 
phernalia of the Admiral as well as plans and 
pictures of his battles. 

For youngsters who actually mess about in 
boats (which includes my four-year-old nephew, 
his daddy’s most dependable ‘crew’) the National 
Boat Show at Earls Court (January 3-13) is a 
highlight of the holidays; while the Schoolboys’ 
Own Exhibition at Olympia should enable 
mothers of school-age sons to plan for at least one 
free afternoon after New Year’s Day—the day the 
exhibition opens. 

London’s model railway enthusiasts can 
probably find their way blindfold to Bassett- 
Lowke (112 High Holborn) where miniature 
engines of every sort are displayed from steam 
locos and stationary engines with separate boilers 
to the sveltest of electric triple O trains. The 
Model Centre in Lower Marsh Street (behind 
Waterloo Station) may not be quite such a 
familiar haunt. At street level the place looks like 
any other slightly seedy toy shop, but below 
stairs it is a Lilliputian world linked together by a 
complexity of railway track. The most entrancing 
section is the working environment of the railway 
itself—the hydroplant, machine shop, petrol silos, 
gas works, a platelayer’s greenhouse, Joe’s diner, 
a couple of pubs and a scattering of shanty-town 
shacks. 

A hush-puppy treat for children’ reluctantly 
forced into accompanying Mum through the 
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mélée of Christmas shopping is the temporary but 
lavish display of miniature railways at Gamages. 
If Gamages is too far off the Oxford Street- 
Regent Street axis, the Meccano Centre in 
Berkeley Square has a wonderland of trains, cars, 
trucks and aeroplanes, where young visitors are 
welcomed and encouraged to try them out. Adults 
are on safe ground here—nothing is sold at the 
Meccano Centre! 

From toys of the space age in Berkeley Square 
to the playthings exhibited at the London 
Museum (Kensington Palace) where today’s 
children can gaze back through the glass of a 
showcase at the toys their grandparents played 
with—tin ‘penny toys’ from Germany, a walking 
doll and a large Noah’s ark (often the only toy 
permitted to Victorian children on the Sabbath). 
Also a collection of wooden Dutch dolls in faded 
finery that actually belonged to, and were dressed 
by, Queen Victoria when she lived in Kensington 
Palace as a little girl. 

There are museums to amuse children scattered 
all over London. The Bethnal Green Museum 
(Cambridge Road, E2) is particularly famous for 
its collection of doll’s houses. Superb replicas of 
the real houses of the day, these Georgian and 
Victorian miniatures are constructed, decorated 
and furnished with the closest attention to detail; 
even chandeliers and curtains are accurately 
reproduced. 

Most of the toys in Pollock’s Toy Museum (44 
Monmouth Street, WC2) started life in a nine- 
teenth-century nursery. One room is actually set 
up as a nursery complete with samplere, Struw- 
welpeter, rocking horse, copybook and nurse- 
maid. I thumbed through some depressingly in- 


structional Victorian card games, and played with 
a set of real stone ‘bricks.’ There is a display of 
nearly two dozen miniature theatres (two of them 
light up) and a room full of ingenious devices for 
creating the illusion of moving pictures. 

For pictures that actually move, visit Room 8 of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum where there is 
a display of Javanese shadow puppets ready to 
perform their bewitching contortions at the touch 
of a button. Older children would also enjoy 
nosing around the reconstructed rooms from 
some of England’s great homes, which the V & A 
have rebuilt within their galleries:- But most 
children will find the series of less stately rooms 
in the Geffrye Museum in Kingsland Road in the 
East End far more enthralling. 

This fascinating gallery of furniture (appro- 
priately placed in Shoreditch, the centre of the 
cabinet-making industry) is specially geared for 
the entertainment (and education) of anyone old 
enough to read. [t is a haven for the child who 
quickly tires of being a mere spectator and wants 
to take part in the show. 

The staff of the museum includes three full- 
time teachers. It is equipped with games, puzzles, 
competitions and test papers, all relating in some 
way to the exhibits and designed to help a child 
to single out and follow through one theme (or a 
series of themes) from the mass of material before 
him. Stools, drawing boards, paper, pencils and 
colours are provided at the museum, as well as a 
wide choice of treasure-hunt projects on 
duplicated sheets—the treasure being the informa- 
tion to be found in the exhibits or, for the older 
child, from books. 

And talking of books, I wonder if Father 
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Christmas has heard about Leslie Daiken’s 
5s. 6d. booklet called London Pleasures for Young 
People? 

* 


A colleague of mine who was having dinner’ 


the other evening at the Midland Hotel in Man- 
chester was astonished to see that the bill for a 


‘ modest enough meal for two came to over £7, 


After some cogitation he realised why. The bill 
ran roughly in this form: 


Courses £2 16s. Od. 
Sweet a - 4s. 6d. 
£3 Os. 6d. 
Drinks — _ 17s. 6d. 
Coffee ne es 5s. Od. 
£7 3s. 6d. 


These are an approximation, not the exact figures; 
but they show what had happened. The total 
for food had been added up and put down on the 
bill; then the cost of the food and the total had 
been added together, along with the drinks. 


It might, of course, have been an accident... 
but while the bill was being examined for the 
flaw, some friends passed by who had just 
finished dining at a neighbouring table. On their 
bill they had had two bottles of wine which they 
had neither ordered nor drunk. I am sorry that 
this should have happened at the Midland, which 
has done so much to make Mancunians conscious 
that food can be enjoyed; but this sort of thing 
really should not happen twice within ten minutes 
on a single evening. 





It’s different now 


« . . in short, young lady, there are several 


reasons why women will never be employed 
in the offices of Blimpit & Sons.” 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


WHEN personal service is a vital part of 
a business, there are limits to automation. 
At Lloyds Bank with its 1,850 branches, 
mechanised accounting has eliminated 
‘pen-pushing’ — and incidentally provided 
pleasant employment for some thousands 

‘ of women. Branch banking, however, 
remains a highly confidential, personal 
service. Your local Lloyds Branch manager 

_ is there to help his customers to look 
after their money affairs, through the full 
banking service which they all receive. 
If you are thinking of opening an account, 
he will be very glad to meet you. 
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Values of the Studio 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IT is right that recording com- 
panies should attempt to make 
their recordings of opera as 
dramatic as possible, and 
natural that promoters should 
vaunt the realism that is 
—— achieved. This is the greatest 
single advance in_ recording 
technique in the last few years. Decca’s mag- 
nificent Rheingold, made in Vienna by English 
engineers, set an entirely new standard; and their 
Tristan—though the drama, being played out 
largely in the mind, calls for comparatively few 
naturalistic effects—~profits by the lessons learnt. 
The climax of Act 1, with the shouts of the 
sailors and the clamour of the harbour bursting 
round the dazed lovers, is realised with immense 
vividness. In Act 2 the sound of the huntsmen’s 
retreating horns merges exquisitely into the mur- 
mur of the clarinet’s which suggests the sound 
of the stream in King Mark’s garden; and 
Brangaene’s warning voice from the tower swims 
down, dreamlike, unheeded, as if echoing down 
a tunnel from another world. In such ways 
modern technique is used to fulfil the com- 
poser’s intentions more completely than is pos- 
sible in most opera houses. So far, so ad- 
mirable. 

Unfortunately such technique is destructive as 
Well as creative. Rheingold (conducted, like 
Tristan, by Solti), being a shorter and more ob- 
Viously sectional work, survived the ordeal by 
fragmentation as Tristan does not. On a reveal- 
ing record which is included with the Tristan 
set (bringing it up to six records) we hear some- 
thing about how the recording was made. We 
hear Solti, with headphones attached and orders 
barked in English and German, directing the in- 
Visible operations of eighteen horns (divided into 
three groups, strategically placed in different 
Studios) which produced the beautiful effect at 
the beginning of the second act. We also get an 
Overwhelming impression of manic excitement 
and the omnipresence of the technician. and it 








iS hardly surprising that the performance which 
merges (pieced together from a mosaic of 


‘sessions’) is full of exciting detail, but lacks the 
sense of organic growth and grandly unfold- 
ing design which is essential to a great Wag- 
nerian performance, and which distinguished 
Furtwingler’s old HMV_ set- hopelessly out- 
moded though that may now be trom the tech- 
nical point of view. Apart from Birgit Nilsson’s 
Isolde, the singing on the new set also seems to 
me less than memorable. Regina. Resnik’s 
Brangaene develops a wobble which is very far 
from the firm, rounded tone that Wagner de- 
mands, while Fritz Uhl’s Tristan and Tom 
Krause’s Kurwenal are no more than good shots 
by promising young singers at roles that remain 
beyond their range. 

Only technical preoccupations can explain the 
preference which many writers have shown for 
Karajan’s Otello (Decca) over Serafin’s (RCA). 
It is characteristic of the wastage and in- 
efficiency of a competitive economy that two 
rival recordings of Otello should arrive simul- 
taneously on the market (two separate Lucias 
are also upon us), each of them marred by de- 
fects which could have been avoided by com- 
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bining the best of both. An enlightened Minisier 
of Culture. if a new Orcllv was wanted to stand 
beside the loscanini set— which nothing can 
ever replace would bring together, for example, 
Giulini, Vickers, Gobbi, Tebaldi, a first-rate or- 
chestra and Decca’s engineers, and that would 
be that. But forced to choose between two im- 
perfect sets, the music-lover who has not sold 
his soul to hi-fi can surely have no serious doubt. 

Not that the RCA tecording is wanting in 
technical excellence. It is less resplendent in tone 
than the exceptionally fine Decca recording. and 
lesc hair-raising in the matter of off-stage trum- 
pets, heavy cannon and the rest, but the en- 
sembles are clearer and better balanced. It ts 
the performance, however, that counts. Serafin 
sometimes leaves one wanting a tighter grip and 
a more powerful impetus, but he shows an 
understanding and love of the score that I miss 
in the brute excilement of Karajan’s perfor- 
mance. Karajan, once you have got used to the 
sheer glory of sound. is curiously undramatic: 
you suddenly notice. under the tremendous 
superficial brilliance and splendour, that for 
whole stretches of the ‘music the basic pulse, 
smooth, relentless, inevitable, does not change; 
underneath, nothing is happening, there is only 
emptiness—nauilla. Even the prodigious storm 
scene lacks, to my ears, a genuine inner vitality: 
and for such vitality all the studio realism and 
the most impeccably drilled and exultant or- 
chestra and chorus in the world are no sub- 
stitute. The RCA may have an orchestra (the 
Rome Opera) which is less stunning than 
Decca’s Vienna Philharmonic, some mediocre 
singing in the minor roles and a disappoint ngly 
inhibited Desdemona (Leonie Rysanek). In spite 
of this, and in spite of the matchless Tebaldi, 
Decca has the weaker cast. It has only a com- 
petent Iago (Protti) to set against Gobbi, who 
is in excellent voice and gives perhaps the 
subtlest and most masterly character study of 
his career. And Vickers’s noble, musicianly Otello 
(RCA) towers above Decca’s del Monaco. in 
whose singing one searches in vain for distinc- 
tion of phrasing and nobility of spirit. 

The D’Oyly Carte Gondoliers (Decca. coup!ed 
with Cox and Box) shows the decline of a long 
tradition, for all that the orchestral playing, once 
the weakest feature, is now very spick and span 
The charm is ground out of the work by dull 





MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAX, D.L., LL.D. 


“One of the greatest triumphs of our day has been the 
increase in the expectation of life. People are now living on 
an average 20 years longer than they did. A wonderful 
achievement, but it brings with it responsibilities for the care 
of more ageing people. It isn’t much fun to live longer 
unless those added years can be lived in reasonable comfort. 
The Methodist people are in the forefront with their pro- 
vision of homes for the aged. We shall soon have over 20 
homes with accommodation for more than 600 people, but 
much remains to be done. Please help us—it will make your 
Christmas happy and ensure for many old people many 
happy years to come.” 


General Secretary: REN. R. 3. CONNELL, B.A., B.D. 
METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 
1 Central Buildings * Westminster - London, S.W.1 


THE VISCOUNT 
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rhythms, remorselessly articulated dialogue and 
styleless singing. Today the legitimate heirs of 
the great Savoyards of the past—Bertha Lewis, 
Sydney Granville, Darrell Fancourt—are singers 
like Geraint Evans, Owen Brannigan, Richard 
Lewis, Monica Sinclair—all of whom have ap- 
peared at different times in the HMV perfor- 
mances conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
The latest addition to this series is an excellent 
Trial by Jury (one record). Quite apart from the 
quality of the singing. the words are perfectly 
intelligible. It is no accident that the singte ex- 
ception to this is George Baker, who sings in 
the old tradition—though his irascible. Ernest 
Thesiger style of articulation is in fact not 
unsuited to the parlando character of the Judge’s 
part. Other recent issues in this series are The 
Pirates and Pinafore, each two records. 


Postscript EIS te 


It falls to few of us to be 
named in a book for not hav- 
ing contributed to it, and de- 
lighted as always to see my 
name in print, I shall cherish 
my copy of John Bull’s School- 
days—a_ collection of the 
schoolday reminiscences first 
printed in the Spectator—for the introduction 
by Brian Inglis, the editor of that book and 
of this paper. ‘The man who remembers 
hating his public school,” he writes, ‘is 





Pati 


obviously much more likely to write about it 
than the man who has thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self (The least likely of all to write is the man 
who has been too content to notice whether he 
liked it or not: two members of the Spectator 
staff. for example—Bernard Levin and Cyril 
Ray—declined to contribute on the ground that 
they could remember nothing of sufficient 
interest or significance to spur them into writing 
abgut their schooldays.) 

Readers may well ask what remarkable 
establishments these were, that digested us with- 
out such internal discomforts as would have 
ejected us both. 

It was at Christ’s Hospital that the governing 
body managed to tolerate Bernard Levin in a fit 
of absence of mind occasioned by counter- 
irritants elsewhere. 

For myself, 1 was at Manchester Grammar 
School for so long—when I first went there it 
had its preparatory establishment within the 
school: prep forms, indeed, not a separate 
depariment—that by the time I went up to 
Oxford I had been there half my life, and it was 
difficult to know what was normal and what was 
abnormal about my schooldays, what significant 
and what not: I don’t think I even knew which 
was real, the school or the outside world. Not 
sure that I know now. 

What I do know, though, is that I would 
gladly send my son to my old school, reasonably 
confident that he would be not only well-taught 
but happy, which few of the contributors to 
John Bull’s Schooldays seem as though they 




















Bread for 
the World 


where poverty perpetuates 
chronic under-nourishment, over- 
crowding and ignorance. 

For many years the one consistent 
force pioneering against poverty 
has been the Christian churches. 
Today they are working together 
in education, technical training, 
food-production, medical and wel- 
fare services to give to the under- 
privileged millions their daily 


bread. You can help them 
Send your donation through: 


Many millions 
of children will die 
unnecessarily this 
year because they are 
borninto communities 


INTER-CHURCH 
AID & 


REFUGEE SERVICE 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


10 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.}. 
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would care to do, save Kingsley Amis, who was 
also at a day school in a big city. Except for 
one thing, of course: 1 would make, I hope, 
many sacrifices for my child, but going back to 
live in Manchester isn’t one of them. 


* 


Having been named in one book for not being 
there. | find myself nor named for having been 
there in another. Let me not conceal from my 
readers. as Robin Day (in Television: 4 
Personal Report) has concealed from his, that in 
his account of how he got the job as ITN’s first 
newscaster. the ‘well-known journalist from the 
Sunday Times, who was ‘one of the final six 
and had just been tested, so he knew what I was 
doing there. was none other than the present 
writer. 

Robin Day records that he asked me how my 
test had gone, and that I answered, ‘Bloody,’ 
If that was all I said, | must have been more than 
usually nonchalant: it had been worse than that, 
and I had interrupted a holiday in Elba to come 
back for it. 

Just think, I might have been wearing a bow 
tie by now. 

* 


Oh, how I wish we were back between the wars, 
when politics were simple and clear-cut, and you 
knew who was on our side, and who was on the 
other! Nowadays—who knows? On a wall 
between this office and my home is a boldly- 
painted swastika, and the slogan, ‘Up with the 
minicabs!’ 

* 


Writers about wine, it pleases me to observe, 
live long and look happy: André Simon is 
healthy and hard-working at eighty-four, and 
Warner Allen, who was eighty in March, has 
just published a book of the decade at least 
—A History of Wine (Faber, 42s.)—to take the 
place of my wine of the week. There are many 
books about wine—I am not guiltless of adding 
to their number—but few comprehensive his- 
tories of wine-making and wine-drinking from 
the wines that the Homeric Greeks looted and 
got tipsy on to the classified growths of our own 
time. Such as there have been are long out of 
date: Henderson (1824) did not write recently 
enough fully to understand the importance of 
bottle-age; Cyrus Redding (1851) didn't go as 
far into the past as Mr. Allen; and the late Dr. 
Seltman, although he devoted a whole work to 
wine in the ancient world, didn’t touch upon 
washing-up in ancient Rome, as Mr. Allen does. 
This is the only work of its kind to be pub- 
lished, that I know of, for more than a century, 
and it is written by a man who is at once 4 
scholar, an enthusiast and a stylist. It is agree- 
able to be able to praise a fellow wine-writer, 
and all the more so when he is a fellow- 
newspaperman too (Warner Allen was Paris 
correspondent of the Morning Post and London 
editor of the Yorkshire Post—a distinguished 
career indeed). I hope he lives long beyond the 
centenary of that Lafite 1864 on which, all but 
sixty years ago, he spent his college Caution 
Money, wisely preferring the claret to @ 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
teens and spaces between words. 


naimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
fs. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 


99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CHAMBERLIN, POWELL and BON require 
an Assistant in their Research Section. The 
work involves research in building materials 
and building methods in connection with a 
jarge number of interesting projects. It is de- 
sirable that applicants should have some years 
experience in a large office. Salary to be in 


accordance with experience. Applications 
should be made to the Director, Research 
Section, | Lamont Road Passage, London, 
$.W.10. 

COMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN 
SOF MRS—CENTRAL OFFICE OF IN- 
FORMATION requires ASSISTANT _ IN- 


FORMATION OFFICERS (unestablished). to 
write reference information papers for over- 
seas use on Commonwealth (including U.K. 
dependencies) and international affairs. Candi- 
dates should be graduates with a knowledge 
of either the Commonwealth or foreign terri- 
tories and of relevant sources of information. 
Some experience in preparing factual articles, 
reports, lectures of broadcasts would be ad- 
vantageous. Examples of written work may 
be required. Starting salary according to exp. 
and quals. and will be on a scale rising to 
£1,214. Write, giving age, full details of exp. 
and quals. to Manager (PE. 3992) Ministry of 
Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon St., London, 


DARTINGTON HALL SCHOOL 
TOTNES, DEVON 


Co-educational Boarding School 
Required in January, two assistant house- 
mothers in the Senior School (ages 13 to 
18). Applicants should want to work with 
adolescents and be willing to undertake 
some light domestic duties. Opportunity 
for private study, arts, crafts and music. 
Temporary or permanent. Salary £200 
p.a. plus full residence in term time. Apply 

with full details to the Principals. 


GOODALL YOUTH CENTRE, LEYTON, 
ESSEX 


A full-time WARDEN is required as soon 
as possible for the GOODALL YOUTH 
CENTRE, LEYTON. 

Candidates should possess a Degree, Social 

Science Diploma/Certificate or Teaching Cer- 
tificate and must have had experience in Youth 
Work. 
Salary in accordance with Grade H of the 
Committee’s Scales for full-time Wardens of 
Youth Centres (under review) at present 
£925 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) to £1,125 per 
annum plus London Allowance (£38 or £51). 
The scale will be subject to additions for 
training and qualifications if in accordance 
with Burnham Further Education Report 
conditions. Previous relevant experience will 
be taken into account in assessing the com- 
mencing salary. 

Assistance with 
considered. 

Further details and application form from 
the Chief Education Officer, County Gardens, 
Rainsford Road, Cheimsford. Closing date 
4th December, 1961. 


removal expenses will be 


KINGSLEY HALL SETTLEMENT, 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
Required as soon as possible:— 


A full-time YOUTH LEADER for duties 


at the Kingsley Hall Christian Community 
Settlement, Dagenham, which provides cul- 
tural, recreational and vocational activities 


for young people. The Youth Leader will be 
a member of the County Youth Service Un- 
attached Staff and will be seconded to the 
Settlement for duty. 

, Candidates who must have had experience 
im youth work should possess a degree, teach- 
ing certificate, or diploma/certificate in 
social studies or youth leadership. 

Salary (under review) £520 x £27 10s. Od. 
(16) and £40 (1) to £1,000 p.a. plus London 
Allowance (£38 or £51 p.a.) if in_accordance 
with Burnham Further Education Report con- 
ditions, Previous experience will be taken into 
account in assessing the commencing salary. 

Application form and further details from 
the Chief Education Officer, County Gardens, 
Rainsford Road, Chelmsford. Closing date 
4th December, 1961. 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE 
RELIEF wishes to appoint a_ Secretary. 
Duties to act as secretary to the Council 
and Committees, and assume major responsi- 
bility for administration of the offices in 

ford. Senior appointment carrying reason- 
able salary with pension and other benefits. 
Candidates should preferably be over 30, 
with experience of Committee work and ad- 
ministration, and have a real interest in the 
aims of the charity. Applications in writing 


A Director, Oxfam, 17 Broad Street, 
xfor 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—cent. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 





EXPERIENCED MATRON (35-50) needed 
January for home of 50 boys. Some. nursing 
experience. No catering. Apply Mrs. Wright, 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W,1, Lecture by Dn. José Hierro on 
“Lectura comentada de sus pocsias’’ on the 
30th November at 6 p.m. 





Priory House, Dover College, Dover, Kent. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPT. PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS (whole or part-time). re- 
quired for skilled casework in community care 
services, Work is developing in. scope and 
individual interest in various aspects of social 
treatment is encouraged. Successful applicants 
with mere experience have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and group super- 
vision. Casework consultation with experienced 
cflicers ‘available for newly qualified. Establish- 
ment of. 10 psychiatric .social workers and 
County Psychiatric Social Work Organiser. 
P.T.A. qualifications and salary. Car allow- 
ance.—Particulars and two Yeferees 10 
County Medical Officer, Ref. **S.,"? 3, 5 and 7 
Old Queen Street, S.W.1, by 8th December. 
(Quote 853 S.) 


SHORTHAND-TYPIST wanted. . Monday- 
Friday, by Welfare Organisation in Kensing- 
ton.— Box 8429, 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
SCHOOLS 


Two appointments to the Movement’s 
full-time staff. Preference will be given to 
candidates wuo are single and under 
thirty. Some teaching experience and/or 
theological training essential. 

1. North-East Regional Secretary for 
Sixth Form Conference and Study 
Group work. Take office early 1962. 
Joint Regional Secretary for work 
among Younger School Leavers, 
mainly in Secondary Modern Schools 
in the Lancashire/Cheshire area. 
Planning Conferences and advising 
Study Groups. An imaginative ap- 
proach essential. Take office in Sep- 
tember 1962 or before. 

Further details from General Secretary, 
S.C.M.S., Annandale, North End Road, 
London, N.W.11. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


N 


GRADUATE ARTS STUDENT requires part- 
time work. Has high intelligence, initiative, 
capabilities. Box 8418. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Loan Exhibition of Victorian Painting, 
1837-1887. 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays 9.30 to 1, 
JEAN SIRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 








MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
: : 6195). ‘French Landscapes,’’ Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-.-Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 


MODERN JEWELLERY. 800 pieces from 
32 countries at International Exhibition of 
Modern Jewellery (1890-1961), Goldsmith's 
Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. Daily 
10.30-6.30 (not Sundays). Oct. 26 to Dee. 2. 
Adm. 3/6 (students 1/6). 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. (GRO. 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. free. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner 
House, 35 Park Road, London, N.W.1. at 
7.15 p.m. RUDOLF STEINER’S IMPULSE 





~ IN SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE, by 


A. W. Mann. Monday, 27th November, 1961. 
Admission 2/-. Students 1/-. 

RUDOLF - STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner 
House, 35 .Park Road, London, N.W.1 at 
7.15 p.m. COLOUR AND LIGHT IN 
MODERN PAINTING, by Gladys Mayer, 
Wednesday, 29th November, 1961. Admission 
2/-, Students 1/-. 

RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. TOWARDS LIVING 
COLOUR AND FORM. 29th November-13th 
December, 1961. Exhibition at the Ceylon 
Tea Centre, Lower Regent Street, London, 
$.W.1. Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 12-8 p.m. Wednesdays 12-6 p.m. 
i and Sundays 12-5 p.m. Admission 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A _ lecture 
entitled “The Chronology of the Megalithic 
Culture in Iberia’ will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Martin Almagro (Madrid) at 5.45 
p.m. on 4 December at the Institute of 
Archzology, 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
T lecture will be delivered in French. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23rd November to 
21st December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December in- 
clusive. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 








2) PLastics DIVISION 


IF YOU ARE AN 
ARCHITECT 


1 


The Plastics Division, after consultation with the Royal Institute o 
British Architects seeks an architect to work for two or three years 
with a technical team pioneering uses for plastics in building, both 
as ancillaries and for cladding and structures. The active develop- 
ment work being undertaken is likely to lead to trials to illustrate 
the effect on design of the use of plastics. 

The work offers an unrivalled opportunity for an enterprising 
man to obtain a leading place in a field of much potential future 
importance and the appointment is visualised as a useful stepping 
stone for a man between 25 and 35 who wishes subsequently to 
return to his normal work in the profession. 


Apply briefly to: 


The Personnel Manager 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Plastics Division 
Bessemer Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
quoting reference number 5148/BP 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.i 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











PERSONAL 


BEST WISHES FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
THE NEW YEAR can be sent by you to your 
triends and to one of thousands of prisoners in 
jails because of their belief in freedom. The 
name and address of a prisoner supplied with 
every six language Christmas cards bought from 
AMNESTY, the international movement work- 
ing for the release of prisoners of conscience. 
Send s.a.e. for sample or 6s, 9d. for.one dozen 
or £1 for 3 dozen, post free, to AMNESTY 
Christmas Card Dept., 153 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

EASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing. Success.’ No Sales—No Fees 
training. Free ‘Writer’ Subscription; two 
free writing encyclopedias. B.A, School otf 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. .Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy was, 2 Galts, Dept. S., 30 St. Mari- 
borough St., .l (behind  Liberty’s). 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. © High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 

HE’S A SOCIAL LION; not because of his 
fame as a big game hunter, not because he’s 
a best-selling author—but because he always 
serves superb EL CID Sherry to his grateful 
guests. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. Fiertag, 34 Wardour Stfeet, 
London, W.1.D.X. 

MAHARISHI MAHESH YOGI's simple sys- 
tem of deep meditation. A key to peace and 
happiness within. Apply for details. Spiritua! 


Regeneration Movement, Suite 4, 22 Soutlt' 
Molton St., W.l. | : 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, 


hypnosis, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
more Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
Icpe. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 
PROR. NIEHAN’S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
~ “FREATMENT 
Discussed, in the National Press 
Available at the 


ae 
ig 


- FIRST NIBHAN’S CLINIC IN ENGLAND 


CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print+style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
iets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 





“SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing. their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
tirst post on the Monday of the week affected. 
TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151. 
WANTED: an ‘OLD PEOPLES CHRIST- 
MAS'’—Read Crossbow, 12s. 6d. p.a., 25s 
2 years. Bow Group, 60 Berners Street, W.1 


MEETINGS 


LISTENING MEETINGS 
Lectures/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m 
Nov. 27. Mon. Norbury, The 
Beatrice Ave. 
Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House 
Dec. 4. Mon. Coventry, Christian C.M.D 


Library, 


oup. 
Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place. 
Meetings open to all. 
Visitors are welcome 


FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 
MOVIE CAMERA. 16 mm. G.LC. 3 Lens 
berthiot. 3.5 x 75, 1.5 x 15, 1.9 x 25. BACK- 
WIND. 6 SPEEDS. FRAME FOOT COUN. 
TER. PISTOL GRIP. LEATHER CASE 
£125. Box 8412. 
PALACE OF THE POPES, Oliver Hall, R.A 
2 x 13,.£45. The Unrelenting Lord, J. R. Her- 
bert, R.A., 1841, 34 x 33, £40. Seen. Pinner 
Box 8425. 

Continued Overleaf 


~~ sooo ~ 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BANKERS { 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


€ Are paying 74% p.a. interest on | 
{ deposits for the eighth year in 
§ succession, with extra oh’ added , 
) annually on each £500 unit. 

: 

( 





( 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from t 

b investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd | 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC? | 











INVESTMENTS 
ist and 2nd MORIGAGES.—Early decisions 


Climax Lid., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106. KIN 3176 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FILMS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo, Co., Torquay. 
GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS (Herbaceous Peren- 
niais)... Thrive outdoors all year round. Never 
need renewal. Improve yearly. Rose, salmon, 
lilac. 35/- dozen. J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Plant Specialist LARKHILL, Lanarkshire 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM 
SURREY 


(Co-educational Boarding School) 
Two Scholarships of £200 and £100 per 
annum (one may be for Music) to be 
awarded to boys or girls aged [1-134 years 
on Ist September, 1962. Examination in 
March. Details from the Headmaster 
OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, near 
EXETER. A Church of England Boarding 
School for girls from 10 to 18. Recognised by 
the Ministry of Education. AN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be 
held in February and additional SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS IN MUSIC and ART will be offered 
in MARCH.—For particulars apply to the 
Headmistress 


VACATION COURSES 


SPANISH INTENSIVE COURSE: London, 
27-30 December. Classes by native Spanish 
teachers. Apply: ot Council, 2 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write fur free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
Piplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus: E. Shaw 


Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 








EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA- 
TION, London, Oxford, Cambridge, North- 
ern and others, LONDON UNIVERSITY 


ENTRANCE requirements, and exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and 
ID. and other exams. Prospectus from 


Rex ir 
UNIVEXSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping and secretarial practice. Prospectus— 
The Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 
S?. Giles, Oxford 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W 1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6, 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ring. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. trom 2s. 
i,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex 

DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road. N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
GRUNDIG STENORETTE TAPES typed. 
Own machines Rapid postal service. Expert 
medical terms. Copy typing also done. 29 
Glenthoin Road. Bexhill, Sussex. 
MANUSCRIPTS. Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemeuth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 

MARY HADDOCK, 8 Woods Mews. Park 
Lane, W.1. Special secretarial work. Personal 
service. MAY fair 1661 and/or 9603. 

MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 

TYPING 2/3d. Thousand words. Prompt ser- 
vice. Mrs. S. 24, Chiswick Lane, W.4. CHI 
4012. 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR’ HOBBY _ this 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this 
way. Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (SP). 19 Hertford Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. ’ 
+HE OPTIMISM of Modern China, its life, 
work, leisure—text and pictures in monthly 
CHINA RECONSTRUCTS. Subscriptions 10s. 
p.a. post free from Peking. Subscribe before 
end January and receive gift of 12 sheets 
elegant traditional writing paper. Collet’s Subs. 
Import Dept., 44 Museum St., London, 
Wii. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of “*You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Speciat Guarantee. Free Market Service. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


4 LASTING CHRISTMAS present a smart 
new portable typewriter plus (if you want to 
be originally thoughtful) a 12-hour course of 
private tuition (£8.8.0) which is painless and 
guaranteed, and can be taken at any time. 
Teachtype Co., 15 Marchmont St., W.C.1I. 
Ter 6678. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, 
colour prints, etc. Approval post free. Prices 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
GRENFELL CHRISTMAS CARDS on sale 
from the Grenfell Assoc., Hope House, Gt. 
Peter St., London, S.W.1. Orders will greatly 
help our medical work for the fishermen of 
Labrador. Illus. leaflet on request. 

IES MEILLEURS LIVRES. Give a French 
Book Club subscription this Chajstmas. De- 
tails free 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 

Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 

cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 

Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BEAUTIFUL SPANISH OLIVEWOOD Cigar- 
ette Box, two-tone wood, £3: Walnut Coaster 
Set. 6 in holder, £1/7/6; Cherrywood Pepper 
Mill and Salt Shaker, 10 in. high, £1/19/-. 
Ideal Xmas Gifts. All boxed and including 
postage. Full refund if returned within 2 weeks. 
—H. R. Philpott, 77 Tavistock Avenue, Peri- 
vale, Middlesex. Xmas Gifts Full List sent on 
request 








SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS WITH REAL GOOD- 
WILL. Buy your Christmas Cards from the 
British Epilepsy Association's selection and 
support their welfare work.—Send for illus- 
trated leaflet with prices to: British Epilepsy 
Association, Department SP.1!, 27 assau 
Street, London, W.1. 


HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC Tablets for 
mental! fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the exceptional depletion of 
nerve force attendant on modern complex 
life. New years to life: New life to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid from Garlisol Com- 


pany. Fairlight, Sussex. 
SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones, _ selected 
blooms, either or mixed, 10/- or £1 boxes 


posted. Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Hel- 


ston, Cornwall. d 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


SHETLAND YOKE LUMBERS. Ladies’, chil- 
dren's. Approvals.—Peter Johnston, Bixter, 
Shetland. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 


TYROLESE BALL AND CABARET with 
Toni Praxmair’s Kitzbuhel Dancers and 
Singers. Fri. Dec. Ist, 8 p.m. to | a.m Ken- 
sington Town Hall. Tickets including Buffet 
in Viennese style, Double 37/6d.. Single 21/- 
From Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 Kens. High 
St.. W.8. WEStern 9003 


CLUBS 


WHERE ELSE in London will you see Guards 
rubbing shoulders with unemployed actors, 
debutantes with unfrocked priests? Practically 
everywhere but that’s no reason to shun the 
Establishment, drink cheap, eat cheap, dance 
and laugh, damn you, laugh at two satirical 
shows nightly at The Establishment, 18 Greek 
Street.—GER 8111. 


WINES 


AN UNUSUAL GIFT 
A FINE WILLOW-CANE PICNIC 
BASKET CONTAINING: 

| Bottle Chateau de la Bidiére—Muscadet 
(White Loire) 

1 Bottle Beaujolais 
Burgundy) 

1 Bottle Vin Rosé (Bordeaux) 

sent to any address in the United Kingdom 

for 56/- 


HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 





vintage 1959 (Red 


153 Regent Street, London W.1l. Tel. 
Regent 4444, 
22 The Arcade, Bournemouth, Hants. 





Tel. 20943. 








‘I have often thought, says Sir Roger . . . 


. . « it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter.’ 
Like any wine-lover, Addison's Sir Roger 
de Coverley didn’t really need Christmas 
as a pretext for enjoying a glass or two 
of good wine. But there is something spe- 
cial about Christmas which makes the best 
in food and drink particularly. acceptable. 
That’s why your friends would probably 
be delighted to receive a gift of wine. And 
why you will probably order some drinks 
yourself. The Vintner can supply all your 
needs and will gladly forward your gifts 
direct. Orders of 12 bottles or more will 
be sent carriage paid. 
Some of The Vintner's specialities—im- 
mensely good value: 
CASAL MENDES—a delightful Portu- 
guese Rosé, lightish in body and mellow 
in flavour. The amphora bottle holds a 
full litre. 12s. 6d. Half-bottle 6s. 9d. 
BARBARINA AMONTILLADO — ex- 
tremely good, medium-dry sherry. Light 
both in colour and body. I4s. a bottle. 
BEAUJOLAIS ST. VINCENT 1959— 
typical of this fine vintage. Full-bodied. 
Superb flavour and bouquet. 9s. a bottle. 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 1959—Hock of excel- 
lent vintage. Medium-sweet with soft, 
smooth flavour. 10s. 6d. a bottle. 
MACON 1949—a very soft, full flavoured 
Burgundy. 13s. a bottle. 
VINA SOLE—medium-dry, white Spanish 
Riosa. 8s. a bottle. 
Full price list sent free on request. 

THE VINTNER 
Dept. SP.4, 66 Kensington Church Street, 
London W8. BAY 2629. 


ROLAND READ Ltd.—THE Wine Merchants 
in North London. Excellent stocks of Wine. 
Please phone for latest List, CAN 6077. 
N.P.U. Amontillado Sherry (Bottled in Spain) 
21/- per bottle. Don't forget, "Phone CAN 
6077—NOW! 
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Pure trish Linen 
PILLOW CASES 
18” x 80" 2 Row Cord Hem \ ~~ 
(No. 10 quality) Pillow Cases, 
Thousands of customers 
already delighted with them. 
P.&P, (2: 1/8) (4: 2/-) 

(8; 2/3). ‘ Only 6/6 eac 
Hemstitched 

Cream Linen TABLECLOTHS 35” x 86" 
Embroidered in 3 very attractive flora! 18 6 
designs in all four corners, ?.d& P. 2/-, Kach / 
Embroidered Cream and Dyed Linen 
DRESSING TABLE SETS. joveiy 


embroidered Dyed Linen to set off your dressing 


hb Ca 


table. Colours: Blue, Gold 12 il Per set, 
Green, Peach, Kose or Cream, / Boxed, 
(No Duty between U.K. and NJ.) Vid Pe 


Send 6d, for Linen Goods Catalogue 
THE BANFORD BLEACH WORKS LTD.., 
Dept. 16, GILFORD, PORTADOWN, N. IRELAND 


— 











WINES —Contd. 


JOHN PETER, O'd Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle 
Obtainable trom Harrods, London. ; 
NOT IN DEBRETI FIE ON YOU! 
T. A. Layton sells to blokes, little chaps, 
ccdgers and all and sundry. And his Prices are 
‘pardon the word) c-h-e-a-p. 


‘Write for my Winter Price List: it 
will please you 
LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS (good 


through 4 reigns), 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Syuare), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 





ACCOMMODATION 





MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 


Lid.. 175 Piccadilly, W.t. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 
W.8. BED-SITs. | double, 1 single, ch. 


chw., breakfast and dinner 7 to 8 gns. No 
extras. References reqd. but no s.a. envels, 
Box 8400 


—————_= 


HOLIDAYS 


YOU ARE HOLIDAY-WISE~ 
if you GO H.F 


For your School or Youth party next year 
take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adven- 
turous visit to Russia—see the grandeur of 
Switzerland’s mighty peaks — or the 
warmth and colour of Italy, and its art 
and culture—or a cruising holiday can 
take you to Greece or Madeira, Palma or 
Tenerife. If it is Holidays at Home, then 
H.F. Youth Camps and Youth Guest 
Houses provide especially for parties of 
Young People. There is also an H.F. 
Youth Guest House in the Wye Valley, 
with certain weeks reserved exclusively 
for individual bookings from the younger 
age group. 

Write or phone NOW for free booklets 
‘Holidays Abroad for Parties of Young 
People, 1962’ or ‘Holidays for Parties of 
Young People, 1962.’ 

THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
Dept. 25, 
142 GREAT NORTH WAY, 
London N.W.4. 
Telephone: SUNayhill 3381 (six lines) 








The ideal Christmas gift for £1 that lasts 
right round the year. Give your friends, 


and yourself, an annual subscription to 


“Which ?”’ 


Reports on the value-for-money of 
consumer goods and services are pub- 


lished every month in 


“Which ?” 


For full particulars of *‘Which?’’ as a 
Christmas gift, write to 
THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Dept 7/X), 14 Buckingham Street, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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FINO 
SAN PATRICIO 


it 


(good 
hester 


N Patricio 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE IVY 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles it can now be obtained at high-class bars, 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 
is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 

Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 


of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A Kodacnrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


Adjoining the site where, centuries ago, 1nadder was marketed to dye the Norwich- 
woven wool, stands the unique Maddermarket Theatre, modelled on the style of an 
Elizabethan playhouse. Here a small band of anonymous amateur players, local 
citizens from all walks of life, have become renow med for their presentation on an 
‘apron’ stage of numerous plays, including the whole of Shakespeare’s works. They 
were directed for 30 years by their founder, the late Nugent Monck. 

Just as, from small begitnings, the fame of the Maddermarket has spread abroad, 
so the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, founded over 150 years ago by a group 
of Norwich men, have achieved world-wide recognition for their outstanding 


performance in all branches of insurance. 


—— 


2 NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


4 book, ‘A fine city, Norwich’, containing 40 colour plates from this scries 
can be ordered through any bookseller—published by Country Life Ltd. at 18/-. 








